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advertisement. 


The American translator of the foIlowin.r „ , 
b'ishod it „„aer the title of -The HiZ^" 'I''’’- 
Art.” although it forms but cue part 
entitled hy the author. The general title n 
'vith a vieiv, as slated in the Preface of nr 

of the senes.” But as it is uncertain trhon B e, ” 
lumos trill appear, and as this one is complete in its™; 
>t lias been thought desirahle to give the more speeil’ 
and accurate title of - A History of Ancient Art Z j 
the Greeks” to the English edition of the work 
A further deviation from the American edili’o„ ao„ 
sisls m the substitution, in the present one of a PI 
representing the eyes, forehead, and arrangemen't ofTt,"’ 
hair, of the Jupiter of Otrieoli for the one representin” 
the head and bust of the Jupiter of PI, Wins. (See N 
page CO.) The Jupiter of Otrieoli. an engravin- „f 
forehead of nhich aiiimars in the German edilim, „ 
intended by Winckelmaim to eonlinn his idea, thi’i',?* 
head " of tho father and king of the gods has tZ 
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complete aspect of that of tlic Hon, tlio IvinJ; of boasts, 
not only in the large round eyes, in tlio fulness of 
tliG prominent, and, as it were, swollen forehead, and 
in the nose, but also in the hair, which hangs from his 
' head like the mane of a lion.” The American trans- 
lator, however, conceiving the Jupiter of Phidias supe- 
rior ” in breadth of outline, nobleness of form, and 
majesty of expression ” adopted it in preference, and 
portrayed the head, face, and bust. As an illustration of 
Winckelmann’s idea it is almost useless, for, obviously, 
the likeness to the Hon in the eyes, forehead, and 
arrangement of the hair, would be scarcely perceptible 
when the lower pact of the face and the bust were 
added. These considerations have caused the forehead 
of the Jupiter of OtricoH, as selected by Winckelmann, 
to be restored. 

lu preparing the lihistrations care has been taken 
to refer to the original sources whence the American 
copies were drawn, from which faithful transcripts have 
been made. 

Lokdov, 149, Straud, 

Jaiu 12, 1860. 
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'WnHN 1 tuulerlool<, olglit years ago, a tmnslntloiJ of 
‘^V^uckclmnm^'8 Jihtoiy of Ancient Art, I Imd jio 
intctition of over oiVering it to t\io public. It was 
a pleasant task, at Avlnch I laboretl Bllcnlly — solely 
for Illy own gratilication aiul instniclioii. Urgoil, bow- 
over, by tbo gentle solicitations of one wboni I felt 
nnnilliiig to tleny — onconrngcil, besules, by tbc grow- 
ing lovo of art in tills country, stinnilaleil as it bas 
been by a few ailinimblo works from lUo Immls of 
native artists— an«l impelled, from tuy a^lmiratiou of 
this noUo masterpiece, by a tlesiro of making it moro 
generally useful in nti English version, X at last tle- 
tcrniliieil to take the responsibility of Rubmittiiig one 
vobunc to the jiidgnieiit of the public. I have chosen 
the scconO, because it treats of Greek art, the momi- 
ments of nliicb are far more nninernus nntl interest- 
ing tlum tbo-o of any oilier nation, and because it 
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presents a systematic espositiou of the principles by 
■which the author supposed the Greek artists to have 
been governed in the conception and conformation 
of those vrorks which still stand the noblest creations 
of artistic genius, and about which the students and 
the lovers of beauty, grace, and majesty still gather 
with admiration and reverence. Esteeming this vo- 
Iifme the most interesting and important of the series, 
I have not hesitated to offer it first for the perusal 
of the American public. I have felt at greater liberty 
to make the selection, as there is no necessary con- 
nection between this and tl»e preceding volume. It 
treats of Greek art alone: Winckelmann carries out 
in it the plan uith which he started, of attempting 
to furnish a system of ancient art in general, and 
which he has completed, in the first volume, in refer- 
ence to the art of the Egyptwns, Phoenicians, Etrus- 
cans, and otlier nations. 

As far as it w.as in my power, I have endeavoured 
to render this translation a worthy tribute to the 
memorj’ of the illustrious author, whose innate feel- 
ing of the beautiful and derated, and ahosc mas- 
terly application of their principles to tlio formative 
arts eminently qualified him for his task. IIU licart 
felt the beauty and grandeur of ancient art, and his 
tinderstanding justified bis emotions. From Ids early 
familiarity irith the litcmtureof Greece, his mind had 
acquired an antique cast; and I can easily imagine. 
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tliat, when’lie entered Rome for tlie first time, and 
gazed upon tlie splendors of art that were gathered 
together in that “Niobe of nations,” be felt and 
thought like a Greek, standing in the Olympic Sta- 
dium, surrounded by the matchless treasures of his 
native land. It is not, then, astonishing, that, with 
all the eloquence of an earnest and devoted spirit, he 
denounced the exaggeration, the fantastic concehs, 
and the affectation of modem art, and fearlessly and 
singly held up to admiration the repose, the sim- 
plicity, the purity, and the troth to nature of the 
antique. Winckelmann does not deal merely in the 
dates and tlm names of works and artists; ho is 
more than an antiquarian; he is the philosophical 
historian of ancient art. He is not contented with 
presenting to view the most beautiful monuments of 
human genius, hut he investigates and exhibits the 
sources of their beauty, the characteristics of their 
style, and the reasons why they still command the 
admiration of the ^Y0^1d, even as they did in those 
distant ages when, like Minerva, they came into 
being, radiant with wisdom and beauty. Our own 
feelings toll us that he is right, when ho refers us 
back to nature as the sure guaranty of their undying 
fame. Uo exposes tUo causes and principles of tiie 
origin and cultivation of tho tuts — the circumstances 
both c.\tcrnal and internal, whicli produced their flour- 
ishing state, and those wbicli brought about their de- 
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clino an(^ fa\l — nml also tim enures to*vlncl) may 
reasonably bo nttribuled tbc points of resemblance 
and dificrcnco observable in the arts of difierent na- 
tions. The soundness of bis judgment, tbc acuteness 
and originality .of bis observation?, and tbc copious- 
ness of bis illustrations, dra>vn from an intimate 
familiarity ■ivitb every extant monument of ancient 
art, and ■N%ilh everytlimg in ancient classic literature 
■\vbicb could elucidate tlic subject to which he liad 
devoted his life, render bim tbe most trustworthy, 
instructive, and delightful of t!»o ^vritc^s on art. I 
cannot but think tliat a careful study of Winckcl- 
mann’s Histori; of Ancient Art, and a thoughtful 
consideration of the great principles embodied in it, 
must necessarily tend to form a pure, correct, and 
elevated taste. 

That I might render this volume more intcrestiug 
to the general reader, I have added a number of 
engravings, selected from difierent sources, to those 
contained in the German edition. Among them may be 
enumerated the head of tbe Jupiter of Phidias, copied 
from a cast in the Boston Athena:um*; a head of 
Bacchus, forming the frontispiece, aud the ear of a 
Pancratiast, from Winckelmann's Momementi Antlchi 
Inediiii Silemis Avith Bacchus in his arms, and an- 
other figure of this demigod under a more common 

» This does not appear in the Englub editioQ See Adier- 

iisement. 
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form, from \lie Museo Pio-CIetnenlino : heads of Ju- 
piter Serapis, Pluto, and a Triton, from the Hfu^eo 
CJdaramonti I and a head of Medusa from the Genu 
of the Mtiseum Flwcntimm — ^books belonging to the 
library of the Boston Athenoiuni, from which I have 
derived much valuable md in the preparation of this 
volume. 

Although, aa I have pre^ously remarked, this trea- 
tise on the drawing of the nude figure forms a volume 
complete irv itself, still it is my intention to present 
to the public, at some future time, the remaining 
volumes of the series. 
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PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 

OBOOXOa AND CACSE3 OP TnE'PBOOBESS AND SOTEIUOIirTT OP OBEEB 
ARt BEtOND THAT OF OTBER SATIOSB. 

1. Tiie same remark is applicable to the study of 
Greek art, as to that of Greek literature. No one can 
form a correct judgment of either, Ttitbout having read, 
repeatedly, everything in the latter, and Yvithout hav- 
ing seen and investigated, if possible, all that remains 
of the former. But as the study of Greek literature 
is made more difficult than that of all other languages 
united, by the great number of its authors and com- 
mentators, 80 the countless multitude of the remains of 
Greek art renders the investigation of them far more 
laborious than that of the remains of other ancient 
nations ; no one individual can possibly observe them all. 

. 2. Greek art is the principal purpose of this history, 
and, from the innumerable beautiful monuments of it 
which remain, it is ‘the •worthiest object of study and 
imitation ; it therefore demands a minute investigation, 
consisting, not in notices of imperfect characteristics. 
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and in explanations of tlio conceptions ivliich it embo- 
dies, but in information ns to its cs.«ential ; nn iiiTcsti- 
pition in which not mcrclj' facts arc communicated for 
instruction, but also principles for practice. The trea- 
tise in which wo have discussed the art of the 
tian«, the Etruscans and other nations niay enlarge our 
ideas, and lead to corrcctnc-ss of judgment; hut this 
on Greek art will attempt to base them on tlie Unity 
of Truth (the ono and the true), as a standard of opinion 
and a rule in execution. 


3. The work will bo divided into four parts. The 
first, which is introductory, will treat of the grounds 
and causes of tho advancement and superioritv of Greek 
art over that of other nations ; tho second, of its essen- 
tial; tho third, of its rise and fall ; and tho fourth, of 
the mechanical part of art. This chapter will close 
wit a consideration of tho paintings which have como 
down to us from antiquity. 

4. The superiority which art nci]uiro<l amon» tl.o 
Greeks is to ho ascribed partly to tl.o iunueneo of cli- 
inalo, jiMtly to their coaslitutlon and government, and 
the habits of thinking which originated thercfroni, and, 
m an eqnid degree also, l„ respect for tho artist, and 
the use and application of art. 

frot wV.'"°T”° "'iff ft" '■""f 

0^001 w « f” '“d 

‘"'“f fot PMo^Ptf 

buttWs ore f^P™" to ho eaclasively Greek; 
for art Th^ i’o claimed more correctly 

lor art The Greeks acknowledged and prired the 

SrH •'■'^“tfd, thoilfu dfd not 

extend to them the enjoyment of a perennial spring; 
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for, ou the night when the revolt against the Spartan 
government broke out in Thehes, it snowed so violently 
as to confine every one to the house. Moderateness 
of temperature constituted its superiority, and is to he 
regarded as one of the more remote causes of that ex- 
cellence which art attained among the Greeks. The 
climate gave birth to a joyousness of disposition ; this, 
in its turn, invented games and festivals; and both to- 
gether fostered art, which had already reached Hs 
highest pinnacle at a period when that which we call 
Learning was utterly unknown to the Greeks. At this 
time they attached a peculiar signification to the 
honorable title of Author, who was regarded with a cer- 
tain degree of contempt; and Plato makes Socrates 
say, that distinguished men, in Greek cities, had not 
drawn up or left behind them any writings, for fear of 
being numbered among the Sophists. 

6. Much that might seem ideal to us was natural 
among them. Nature, after ha^ng passed step by step 
through cold and heat, established herself in Greece. 
Here, where a temperature prevails wliicb is balanced 
between winter and summer, she chose her central 
point ; and the nigher she approaches it, the more 
genial and joyous does she become, and the more general 
is her influence in producing conformations full of 
spirit and wit, and features strongly marked and rich 
in promise. Whore clouds and heavy mists rarely pre- 
vail, hut Nature acts in a serene and gladsome atmo- 
sphere, such as Euripides describes the Athenian, she 
imparts an earlier maturity to the body ; she is distin- 
guished for vigorous development, especially of the 
female forui ; and it is reasonable to suppose that in 
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Greece sbc perfected man Ui tlio luglicst decree; — for 
vliat tbo Scliollasts assert respecting the long heads or 
long faces of the Inhabitants of t!ic island of Euboea is 
an absurd dream, devised for the sole purpose of find- 
ing the derivation of the name of a pcojdo there, 
called IMd/fpeovcf. 

7 . The Greeks wore conscious of this, ami, as Poly- 
bius says, of their superiority generally to other nations; 
alid among no people has beauty* been prized so highly 
as among them. In a very old ode,— ascribed by an 
unpublished Scholiast to Simonides or Epicharmus, the 
first of the four wishes, of which Plato quotes only 
three, is to bo healthy; ibe second, bcairtiful, kuXov 
7«v€c0at, or teaXov yeveatfat, as, according to the 
Scholiast above referred to, the words properly signify; 
the thiitl, to be rich honestly, atoXas ‘ffXotneiv; and 
the fourth, not mentioned by Plato, to be gay and 

* The pnest of a youthful Jupiter at the priest of the 

Ismeman Apollo, and he vho led Ibe procession in honor of Sler- 
cuty, at Tanagra, vnlh a latnh on his shoulder, were all young men 
who had gained the prize of beauty. The city of Egesta, ia Sicily, 
erected to a certain Philip, — who was a citizen, not of that place, 
hut of Crotons, — ^merely on account of hia exceeding beauty, a 
tomb, as to a deified hero, on which sacrifices were offered to 
him. — W. 

The enthusiasni with winch the jonth and beauty of the bloom 
of life were extolled by the Greeks might be shown from many 
passages of the ancient writers, especially Plato Instead of all 
of tliem, we will quote only a emgte passage from Xenophon 
(Synipo*.. cap. 4, § 11). which he pats into the mouth of Cntobu- 

lua : — ■^anat 6 k£(, fti «, gao-A-Vf «pt> tov 

i'lap, “ I swear, by all the gods, that 1 would not choose 
the power of the ^Peeswss.^ hsng hv pstfesence to Vtanty 
GtBM Ed. 
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merry with one’s friends,* ^/9ai» /tcra this sig- 

nification of the word in this place may, by the way, 
serve to elucidate Hesychins. 

8. Since, therefore, beauty thus desired and 
prized by the Greeks, notbiog was concealed which 
could enhance it. Every beautiful person sought to 
become known to the whole nation by this endowment, 
and especially to please the artists, because they de- 
creed the prize of beauty; and for this very reason, 
they had an opportunity of seeing beauty daily. Beauty 
was an excellence which led to fame ; for we find that 
the Greek histories make mention of those who were 
distinguished for it Some persons were even charac- 
terized by a particular name, borrowed from some 
beautiful portion of the body ; thus, Demetrius Polior- 
cetes was named, from the beauty of bis eyelids, 
To/SXl^a/jof, that is to say, “on whose lids the Graces 
dwell ” It appears, indeed, to have been a belief, that 
the procreation of beautifiil children might be pro- 
moted by the distribution of prizes for beauty, as there 
is reason to infer from the contests of beauty which 
were instituted iu the remotest ages by Cj’pselus, king 
of Arcadia, in the timo of the HeracUda*, on the banks 
of the river Alplieus, in Elis; and also from the fact, 
that, at tho festival of tho Pliilcsian Apollo, a prize for 
tbo most exquisite kiss was conferred on the youthful. 
Its asrignment uas subject to the decision of a judge, 
as was probably also the case at SIcgara, at tho tomb 
of Diodes. At Sjwta, and at Lesbos, in tho temple 
of Juno, and among the citizens of Parrhasia, the 
M’omen contended for the prizo of beauty^ The regard 
^ Ctilltjd W . 
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for this quality ^'^s so gcnerol and so strong, that, ns 
Oppian declares tljo Spartan women placed in tlieir 
sleeping-rooms an Apollo, or Bacclms, or Kerens, or 
Karclssiis, or Ilyac'nUlms, or Castor and Pollux, in order 
that they might bear beautiful children. If it is true, 
whatDian Chrysostom asserts of his own time and that 
of Trajan, that manly beauties had ceased to be an ob- 
ject of regard, that people no longer knew how to 
jjrjze them, then this very disregard may be considered 
as one cause of the decline of art at that time. 

0. To the same influence, in an equal degree, 
which the atmosphere and climate exercised upon the 
physical conformation, — which, according to the tes- 
timony of all travellers, is of superior cxccUcnco oven 
among the Greeks of tho present day, and could in- 
spire their artists in former times,— are to be as- 
cribed their 'Idiidly, natures, their gentle hearts, and 
joyous 'dispositions, ^-qualities that contributed fully 
as much to tho beautiful and lovely images which 
they designed, as nature did to the production of the 
form. History convinces us that this was their charac- 
ter. The humanity of the Atheuians is as well known 
as their reputation in tlie arts. Hence a poet says, 
that Athens alone knows the feeling of pity ; for it 
appears that, from the times of the oldest u ars of tho 
Argives and Thebans, tUe oppressed and persecuted 
always found refuge and received help there. This 
same genial disposition was the origin of theatrical 
representations, and other games, — for the purpose,.as 
Pericles says, of chasing sadness from life. 

10. This is more easily understood by contrasting 
the Greeks with the Romans. The inhuman gan- 
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guinary games, and the agoniang and dying gladiators, 
in the amphitheatres of the latter, even, during the 
period of their greatest refinement, were the most 
gratifying sources of amusement to the whole people. 
The former, on the contrary, abhorred such cruelty ; 
and, when similar fearful games were about to be 
introduced at Corinth, some one observed, that they 
must throw down the altar of Mercy and Pity, before 
they eonld resolve to loolc upon such horrors. The 
Homans, however, finally succeeded in introducing 
them even at Athens. 

11. The humanity of the Greehs and the fierceness 
of the Romans arc, moreover, manifest from the mode 
in which they respectively conducted their wars. With 
the latter, it was almost Imperative, not only to cut 
down every human being in captured cities, on first 
entering them, but also to rip open ti)e^ dogs’ bellies, 
and hack to pieces all other animals;, and this oven 
Scipio Afric.inus the elder permitted, when Carthage 
^vas taken by storm. Wc observe the reverse of this 
in the Athenians. Tlicy had resolved, in public as- 
sembly, to order tlio comin.*indcr of their fleet to put 
to death all the male population of Mitylcne, in the 
island of Lesbos, because this city had thro^vn ofT its 
.'illogiancc, and been tho leader iu tho rebellion of the 
whole island against their supremacy. Ilut sc.'irccly 
had tlio order been <lcsp.itchctl, when they repented of 
it, declaring it to be an itdmman decree. 

12. The contrast between tho dispositions of tho 
Romans and Greeks is especially manifcste<l in the 
wars of the latter. The Achwans conducted them with 
so much humanity, that they agreed among themsehes 
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neither to carry nor to use 'weapons which might be 
discharged from a distance, or from an ambush, but to 
fight hand to liand with the sword. Indeed, when the 
Olympic games occurred, at which all Greece harmo- 
niously assembled to share in the general hilarity, all 
hostilities ceased and were forgotten for some days, 
even in times of the greatest exasperation. In remoter 
and less civilized times, during the obstinate Messenian 
wars, the Spartans made a trace of forty days nith the 
Jlessenians, on the occurrence of the festival celebrated 


by tbe latter in honour of Hyacinthus. This event took 
place in the second Messeman war, which terminated 
in the twenty-eighth Olympiad. 

13. The independence of Greece is to be regarded 
as the most prominent of the causes, origiuating in 
its constitution and government, of its superiority in 
art. Liberty bad als^’ay8 held her seat in this country, 
even near the throne of kings, — whoso rule was pa- 
ternal,— before the increasing light of reason had 
^lown to its inhabitants the blessings of eutiro freedom- 
bus, Homer calls Agamemnon a shepherd of his 
people, to signify his love for them, and his solicitude 
welfare. Although tyrants afterwards suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves, still they did so iu 
thoir own territories alone; the nation, as a whole, 
never recognised a common ruler; and, prior to the 
conquest of Naxos by the Athenians, no free state iu 
Greece had ever subjugated another. Hence, no indi- 
vidual possessed the solo prerogative of greatness in 
1.13 own country, am! the power of gaining immortality 
for himself to the exclusion of all othcre. 

Id. Art Mas, imlt'cil, irniplotod \ery early, to pro- 
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serve the remembrance ’of individuals ; and such a 
mode of commemoration -was free to every Greek. It 
was even allowable to set up in the temples the 
statues of one’s children, which we know was done 
by the mother of the celebrated Agathocles, who 
devoted to a temple an image of him in his childhood. 
The honour of a statue was, in Athens, what an empty, 
banen title, or a cross upon the breast, the cheapest 
of all royal rewards, is in our day. The Athenimis, 
therefore, acknowledged the praise which Pindar, in 
one of his odes, still extant, merely incidentally be- 
stowed upon them, not by a courteous expression of 
tlvauks, but by erecting to bim a statue in a public 
place, before the temple of Mars. But as the more 
ancient Greeks far preferred natural advantages to 
learning, so the earliest rewards were conferred on 
bodily exercises*, and wc find mention made of a 
statue which had been erected, at Elis, to a Spartan 
athlete, named Eutelidas, as early as the thirty-eighth 
Olympiad ; and this probably was not the first instauce. 
lu the lesser games, as at Megara, a pillar was set up 
with the name of tlio victor upon it. Hence, the 
most celebrated men among tho Greeks sought, in 
their youth, to distinguisli themselves at these games- 
Chrysippus and Clcantlies were famous here, before 
they were known by thinr phiiosojdiy. Plato liimself 
appc.'ircd among tho combatants in tho Isthmian games 
at Corinth, and in tlio Pythian at Sicyon. Pythiigonis 
won the prize at Elb, ami was tho teacher of Eury- 
mcncs, who was also victorious in the same gninc‘5. 
Even among t\je Romans, bmlily exercises were a jwitU 
to fame. l'ttpiriu>, niio avengtnl on tho S-mmilcs the 
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disgrace of the Romans at "the Furculse Caudinx, is 
less knoTvii to us by this ■wetory than by the name of 
the Runner,” which is also given to Achilles by 
Homer. Not only were the statues of the victors 


formed in the likeness of those whom they represented, 
but even the images of the successful horses in the 
chariot-races. were copied after life, as we are par- 
ticularly informed with respect to the horses of Cimon, 
th®. Athenian. 

15, Next to these causes, the reverence for sta- 
ges may be regarded as among the most prominent. 
For it was maintained that the oldest images of 
the deities— the artists of which were unkno^^J— bad 
fallen from heaven, ; and that not only these, 

but every sacred statue, whoso sculptor was known, 
was filled with the godhead which it represented. 

10. Besides this superstitious belief, the gaiety of 
the Greeks had also an influence upon the general 
progress of art. The artist, even in the earliest ages, 
was occupied in executing statues of the victors in 
the numerous games then celebrated, which he was 
required to make in the likeness of tho individuals, 
and not above tho size of life; upon these points 
games, ’EXXo(*oSt*o», strictly insisted, 
lo portrait-statue of a victor, being erected 
on tho holiest spot in Greece, and gazed at and 
lonorcc y the whole nation, presented a powerful 
im ucement to excellence in its execution, not less 
attainment. Never, among any 
j>eople, from that time to the present, has tho artist 
lac sac i an opportunity to distinguish himself; to s.ny 
nothing of the statues in il,e temples, — not of the 
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gods only®, but also of •their priests and priestesses. 
The highest honor among the people ■was to be an 
Olympic conqueror ; it was regarded as the height of 
felicity ; the city to ■which he belonged considered that 
good-fortune had befallen it. Hejwas therefore sup- 
ported from the public revenuesT and sumptuously 
buried by his native city ; the demonstrations of 
respect were extended even to his children. Statues 
were erected to the conquerors in the great games, 
— and to many of them in proportion to the number 
of their victories- — not only on the spot where the 
games were celebrated, but also in their native land ; 
since, to speak correctly, the city of the ■victor, not 
the victor himself, ^^l3 crowned. His fellow-citizens, 
consequently, participated in the honor of his statnc, 
for •which they paid, and the artist had the whole 
nation for judges of his work. To Enthymus, of 
liocri, in Italy — who, •with one exception, had inva- 
riably conquered at Elis — -tbe Olympic oracle, indeed, 
ordered sacriSccs to bo ofTcred even during his life, 
as "well as after death. Meritorious citizens also ob- 
tained tho honor of a statue ; and Dionysius makes 
mention of tho statues of those citizens of Curaa;, in 
Italy, which sA,ristodcmus — tho tyrant of this city, and 
tho friend of Tarquin the Proud — caused to bo rc- 
mov ed from tbo temple in which they stood and tliro^vn 
into unclean places, in the twenty-second Olympiad. 
To certain victors in tlio Olympic games at an early 
date, before the arts had yet attained to excellence, 

• Tho inhahitanls ct tho lApari islanda crcctctJ, at Dctjvhoa, 
TQany statuos to ApoDo fts th^ had taken tedseia from tlio 
Etruscans. (Pauson., lih. 10, cjip. W\ 
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statues were erected long after their death, to perpe- 
tuate their memory: thus, upon one CEbotas, who 
lived during the sixth Olympiad, this honor was first 
conferred in the eighteenth. It is smgular that any 
one^ should have permitted his statue to be made 
before obtaining the victory ; yet it was done by one 
individual, such was his confidence of success. At 
^gium, in Achaia, a Iiall, or covered gallery, was 
appropriated to a certain conqueror, for whom it had 
been built by bis native city, in which to practise his 
gymnastic exercises. 

It appears to me not to be out of place to make 
mention here of a beautiful, but mutilated, nude statue 
of a slinger, which it is proved to be by the sling, 
with the stono in it, resting on the right thigh. It 
is not easy to say on what grounds a statue had been 
erected to such a person. The poets have not repre- 
sented any hero with a sling; and slingers* were 
very unusual among the Greek warriors; wherever 
found, they were always rated lower than any other 
portion of an army, and, like the archers, were light- 
arnii^ troops, It was so likewise among 

tho Romans; and whenever it was intended to inflict 
a se>ere punishment on a soldier belonging to the 
cava ly or heavy-armed infantiy, he was degraded to 

10 s ingers. bow, as the statue of which wo speak 
must represent some particular individual of anti- 
qui), am not merely a slinger, one might say that 


wlmm t ' relates this of Eubotas of Cjrenc, to 

tie onclo of Jap, ter Ammon had predicted Tictorr.-r 

can o": r 

cap 3.. EonpiJM, /V.crntM<z, T S!49.y_W'. 
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versa! attention. _ Even pbilosopliy received a system- 
atic form in the Eleatic or Italian school, and in 
that founded by Pythagoras, sooner than among the 
other Greeks. 

19. The freedom which gave birth to great events, 
political changes, and jealousy among the Greeks, 
planted, as it were, in the very production of these 
effects, the germ of noble and elevated sentiments. 
As; the sight of the boundless surface of the sea, and 
the dashing of its proud waves upon the rocky shore, 
expands our views, and carries tbo soul away from, 
and above, inferior objects, so it was impossible to 
think ignobly in the presence of deeds so great, and 
men so distinguished. The Greeks, in their palmy 
days, were a thinking people. At an age when wo do 
not generally begin to judge for ourselves, they had 
already exerted their reasoning faculties for twenty 
years or more; they employed their intellectual powers 
at the period when they are brightest and strongest 
and are sustained by the rigour and sprightliness of 
the body, which, among «g, ig ignobly nourished until 
It decays. 

20. The youthful uuderstanding, which, like tlio 
tender bark, retains and enlarges the incisions made in 
It, was not amused by mere sounds without ideas; 
nor was the brain — like a waxed tablet, which can 
contain only a certain number of words or images — 
filled with dreams to the exclusion of truth. To bo 
eamc , that ig to say, to know what others have 
■nown, was the ambition of a later period. In the 
best days of Greece, it was easy to he learned, in the 
signification of the word at that time; and everyone 
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cause I believe myself inferior to no one in the know- 
ledge of what may bo required, or in the ability 
to speak about it,” — be did so in reliance upon the 
elevated habits of thought created by such an educa- 
tion, and common to a whole nation, and upon the 
ardent desire for glory which was felt by every indi- 
vidual of it. Their historians speak wth no less 
frankness of the virtues of their own people than of 
the faults of other nations. 

23. A wise man was the most highly honoured ; he 
was known in every city, as the richest is aniong 
Rs; just as the yonuger Sciplo was, who brought 
the statno of Cybole to Rome. The artist also could 
attain to this respect. Socrates, indeed, pronounced 
the artists the only truly wise, ns being actually, not 
apparently so ; it was probably from this conviction 
that .iEsop constantly associated with sculptors and 
architects. At a much later period, Diognetus, the 
painter, was one of those who taught Marcus Aurelius 
philosophy. This emperor acknowledged that he had 
learned of him to distinguish truth from falsehood, and 
not to regard follies as merits. The artist could be- 
come a lawgiver, for all the lawgivers were common 
citizens, as Aristotle testifies. Ho could command an 
army, like Lamachus, one of the neediest citizens of 
Athens, and see his statue placed beside tbo«e of Mil- 
tiades and Themistocles and even near those of the 
gods theinsolvos. Thus, Xenophilns and Strato placed 
statues of themselves, in a sitting posture, close to 
riieir statues of Ai^sculapius and Ilygoia, at Argos; 
Chirisoplms, the sculptor of the Apollo at Tcgea, stood 
m marble ne.ar bis work ; the figure of Alcamones nn'» 
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Laxe it, the nephew, of Hiidias, and Tiraagoras of 
Chalcis, in which the latter won the prize. Before such 
judges Aetion appeared with his picture of Alexander 
and Roxana: the presiding judge, named Proxenides, 
who pronounced the decision, bestowed his daughter in 
marriage upon the artist. We also see that the judges 
were not so dazzled by a brilliant reputation in other 
cities, as to deny to merit its rights ; for at Samos, the 
picture by Timanthes, representing the decision upon 
the arms of Achilles, was preferred to that of Parrhasiusi 

25. The judges, however, were not unacquainted 
with the arts ; for there was a time in Greece when its 
youth were taught in the schools of art as well as phi- 
losophy; Plato learned draning at the same time with 
the higher sciences. The design was, as Aristotle says, 
that they might acquire a correct knowledge and judg- 
ment of beauty. 

26. Hence, tho artist wrought for immortality ; and 
the value set upon his works placed him in a position 
to elevate his art above all mere mercenary considera- 
tions. Thus, it is known that Polygnotus gratuitously 
embellished -with paintings the Portico at Athens, and 
also, as it appears, a public ediBce* at Delphos, in which 


* the Lesclic, “a place m Sparta, os in most Greek 

cities, appropriated to social meetings for the purpose of conrersa- 
10, cap 25.) — ^The painting at Delplioa repre- 
sen e t e ta iag of Troj, as 1 find m an ancient manuscript 
schohnm upon the Gorgias of Plato, which has preserred the 
inenption on it. as follows — . 


PolpgnotM, a ThiLsian birth, son of Aglaophon, painted the 

destruction of the citadel of Tro7”—W. 
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bo represented the taking of Troy. Gratitude for the 
latter work seems to have induced the Amphictyons, 
or national council of the Greeks, to award to tlie no- 
hle-minded artist the honour of being entertained at 
the public expense throughout Greece. 

27 . In general, excellence in art and handiwork of 
every kind was particularly prized ; the best workman 
in tlio most humble craft might succeed in rendering 
his name immortal; and we arc told that the Greeks 
were accustomed to pray the gods that their memories 
'night never (lie. We know, even at this day, the name 
of the architect of an aqueduct on the island of Samos, 
and of him who constructed the largest vessel there ; 
also the name, Architelcs, of a famous stone-cutter, 
'vho excelled in working columns. TJie names of two 
weavers or embroiderers, who wrought a mantle for the 
Pallas Polias, at Athens, arc known ; likewise the name, 
Parthenius, of a maker of very correct balances, or 
balance-scales^; the name is also preserved of the saddler, 
as vs'o should 0.111 him, who made tlie leathern shield of 
» even a certain Perou, who prepared a fragrant 

* ^VIncl!clmann can liavo read tbo words of JuveiiaJ, lanees Par- 
ifienh /aclaj, only in tho catalogue of Junius. For, if be liad 
looked into Jusenal, be vsould not Las© aliened hitnsclf to be 
tnUled liy tlio arntiguhy of tho word Iukx hut would hare imme- 
dialcly pcrcchcd from tbo connccUon. that tho poet did not mean 
tbo basins or acnlcs of a Lalanco. Lot plates and LokIs. Juvenal 
commends Calullas, because, in a dan;;©TQus storm at sea. La had 
imitated the beavet, by throwing into the sea his most valuable 
articles, tint lie and the ship might not sink together. He says 
tint, among these silver dishoa for the table, there wero also plates 
with cml>os<ed work, executed by Parthenius. rartheoios, eays tho 
Bueient schollial,c«rla/oris nowm.is the name of a carver in relief.— L. 
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ointment, was noticed in the* works of different distiii* 
guisked men. Plato himself has immortalized in his 
works Thearion, a baker, on account of Iiis skill in his 
handicraft, as well as Sarambus, a clever innkeeper. 
With this view, the Greeks appear to have named many 
excellent articles after the pemons by whom they were 
made, and the articles were always known by those 
names. Thus, the vessels that were fashioned in a form 
sithilar to those made by Thericles, of burnt clay, in the 
time of Pericles, received their name from this artist. 
Wooden candelabra were made at Samos, which were 
much valued ; Cicero pursued his nightly studies, at his 
brother’s country-seat, by the light from such candle- 
sticks. In the island of Naxos, statues were erected to 
him who first \vrought the Pentelic marble into tiles, 
for the purpose of covering the roofs of buildings, and 
merely on account of this invention. Superior artists 
were distinguished by the surname Godlike— as Alci- 
medon, for instance, by Virgil: this was the highest 
praise among the Spartans. 

28. The uses to «-hich art was applied sustained its 
greatness. Ucing consecrated to tho gods, and devoted 
only to tlie holiest and best purposes in tho land, at the 
same time that economy and simplicity characterized 
tho abodes of the citizens, tlic artist was not cramped 
in the grandeur of his subject or of his conceptions to 
suit the size of tho dwelling or gratify the fancy of its 
proprietor, hut his work was made to conform to tho 
lofty ideas of the uholc nation. Wo know that Mil- 
tiadcs, Thcmisloclc**, Aristides, and Cimon, tho leaders 
and deliverers of Greece, resided in no better houses 
tlian their neighlKjurs. Tlio dwellings of the ojmicnt 
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30. Sculpture, however, outstripped painting, and, 
like an elder sister, served as a guide to the younger, 
Pliny, indeed, is of opinion that painting had no exist- 
ence at the date of the Trojan war. The Jupiter of 
Phidias and the Juno of Polycletus, the. most perfect 
statues of antiquity, were in being before light and sha- 
dow had been introduced into painting. Apollodoms’', 
jmd especially Zeuxis, bis scholar, who were celebrated 
in«ihe nineteenth Olympiad, are the first in whose pic- 
tures this improvement appears- Prior to this time, 
one must represent to himself the figures in paintings 
as statues placed near one another, which, except in the 
action of standing opposite to each other, appeared as 
single figures, without being grouped so ns to compose 
a vhole, exactly in the style of the paintings on the (so 
called) Etruscan vases of bm-nt clay. According to 
Pliny, Euphranor, who was contemporary with Praxi- 
teles, and therefore later still than Zeuxis, introduced 
symmetry into painting. 

31. The^ reason of the slower growth of painting 
les part ) m the art itself, and partly in its use and 
application. Sculpture promoted the worship of the 
gods, and was in its turn promoted by it. But paint- 
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ing had no such ad\’antage. It was, indeed, conse- 
crated to the gods and temples ; and some few of 
the latter, as that of Juno at Samos, were Pinaco- 
thecaj, or picture-galleries ; at Rome, likewise, p<aint- 
ings by the best masters were hung up in the temple 
of Peace, that is, in the upper rooms or arches. But 
paintings do not appear to have been, among the 
Greeks, an object of holy, undonbting reverence and 
adoration. There is not, at least, among all thdSe 
noticed by Pliny and Pausanij^, a single one which 
obtained this honor, unless, perchance, an allusion to 
such a picture may bo discovered in the passage from 
PUUo in the note'. Pausanias merely mentions a pic- 
ture of Pallas in her temple at Tegea, which repre- 
sented a Lcctistornium® to the goddess. 

S2. Painting, however, is very much indebted to 
the custom among the ancients of embellishing their 
rooms with the pencil. This also was one of the causes 
to which the art owed its improvement in Italy, in 
our forefathers’ times ; before tapestry, a less costly 
covering of the walls, had displaced painting. The 
ancients, likewise, decorated their rooms with geo- 
graphical charts — a mode of cmbelUshmont of which 
one may obtain an idea from the long and splendid 
topographical hall of the countries of Italy, in the 
Vatican. 

’ !> «tvTtv 

h’> iii09afA.u'A, "Placing nothing in honor of liitn [tho 

emperor] in the oratories, — neilbcr polished statue, nor rode image, 
not pklare." (Philo, d« t’irl. »( Lr^ol ad Cutiim.)— Gr.nu. IIo. 

“ An entertaiument to the gods, in svliich their images were laid 
upon couches, and meats served to them in public. — Tn. 
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33. Faintiug and sculptare stand to each other in 
the same relation as oratory and poetr}*. As the latter 
was regarded as more sacred than the former, ■'ras 
employed in religious offices, and specially remune- 
rated, it arrived earlier at perfection; and this is partly 
the reason why, as Cicero says, there have been more 
good poets than orators. % But we find that painters 
were also sculptors ; as, among others, an Athenian 
painter, ilico, who made Uie statue of Callias' of 
Athens ; the distinguished painter, Euphrauor, the con- 
temporary of Praxiteles ; Zeuxis'.whose works in burnt 
clay stood at Ambracia ; and Protogenes, who wrought 
in brou 20 ; even Apelles made a statue of Cynisca, 
the daughter of Arcliidamus, king of Sparta. Sculp- 
tors have also been no less celebrated as architects. 
Polycletus built a theatre, at Epidaurus, which wM 
dedicated to JEsculapius, and which stood ^vithin the 
inclosure of his temple. 

34. All Greece may rightly be called the land of 
art ; for though its favorite scat was in Athens, yet 
it was, nevertheless, practised also at Sparta. This 
city, iu the oldest times, aod prior to the Persian wars, 
sent to Sardis to purchase gold to gild the face of a 
statue of Apollo. 

Such were the advantages which Greece had over 
other nations in art, and only such a soil could nro- 
duce fruits so splendid. 



CHAPTER II 


TEE 05 IkEI. 

1. .We now pass from* the first to the second dm- 
sion, that is, from the Introductory notices, to the 
essential itself, of art amon^ the Greeks — just as 
their young- men, after days of preparatory training for 
the great games, presented themselves in the Stadium 
before the eyes of the assembled nation — not without 
anxious fears for the result. What has been said of 
the Egyptians and Etruscans, in the preceding hooka, 
may, indeed, bo considered only as the prelude to the 
proper contest of the Stadium. 

2. I imagine myself, in fact, appearing in the Olym- 
pic Stadium, ubere I seem to seo countless statues 
of youug, manly heroes, and two-horse and four-horse 
chariots of bronze, -witli tho figures of the victors erect 
thereon, and other wonders of art. Indeed, my ima- 
giuatioa has several times plunged me into such a 
reverie, in which I have likened myself to those 
atldctes, since my essay is to bo regarded as no less 
doubtful in its issue than theirs. I cannot but thiuk 
of myself thus, when venturing on tho cuterpriso of 
elucidating the principles and causes of so many works 
of art, visible around jne, and of their lofty beauties; 
in wldcU attempt, as in tho contests of beauty, I seo 
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3. I ^ould not, liowevcr,*wisli this imaginaiy flight 
to Elis to be regarded as a mere poetic fancy. It 
will, on the contrary, be seemingly realized, if I con- 
ceive all the statues and images of which mention has 
been made by authors, and likewise every remaining 
fragment of them, together with the countless multi- 
tude of works of art which have been preserved, as 
present before me at the same time. Without col- 
lecting and uniting them so that a glance may em- 
brace all, no correct opinion can be formed of them; 
but when the understanding and the eye assemble and 
set the whole together in one area, just as the choicest 
specimens of art stood ranged in numerous rows in 
the Stadium at Elis *, then the spirit finds itself in 
the midst of them. 

4. But as no intelligent man in modem days has 
ever penetrated to Elis,— to avail myself of the words 
which a skilful and learned antiquarian employed to 
stimulate mo to this journey,^— so writers upon art do 
not seem to have prepared themseh es, as they should 
have done, to appear in the Stadium there, "willing 
to give a well-grounded explanation of everything, 

• When many statues were collected together, they were dis- 
tinguished Ly numbers, probably in reference to the place whicli 
tliey occupied in the row. This at least may bo inferred from the 
Greek letter JI, engraied on the socle of the statue of a Faun, in 
the palace of Altieri It was, therelbre, the seventh in the range. 
As the same letter was cut on a bust of which a Greek inscription 
makes mention, it is to bo inferred that this bust was the seventh 
of those formerly set up in the temple of Serapls For tlie same 
reason, the letter A’, engraved on the shaft that serves as a support 
to the Amazon of Sosieles. in the Capitoline museum, denotes that 
it was the thirteenth in some former collection. — F. 
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before a Proxenidcs. Tins censure I can ttiaintam 
before those Tpbo bare read the authors to whom I 
allude, 

5. But how has it happened, that, whilst well- 
grounded elementary treatises on all other departraeuts 
of knowledge exist, the principle of art and of beauty 
have been so little investigated? The fault, reader, 
lies in our innate indolent unwillingness to think for 
ourselves, and in scholastic philosophy. On the dlie 
hand, -the ancient works of art have been regarded as 
beauties which one can never hope fully to enjoy, and 
which on this account easily warm some imaginations, 
hut do not touch the heart ; and antiquities have given 
occasion for the display of reading only, hut have minis- 
tered little Qutrimeut, or absolutely none at all, to the 
understanding. On the other hand, philosophy has 
been practised and taught principally by those who, 
from reading the works of their gloomy predecessors, 
have hut little room left for the feelings, over which 
they have, as it were, drawn an insensible cuticle, and 
we h.'ive consequently been led through a labyrinth of 
metaphysical subtilty and wordiness, which have prin- 
cipally served the purpose of producing big books, and 
disgusting the understanding. 

6. For these reasons, art has been, and still is, 
excluded from philosophical consideration ; and the 
great general trutlis which lead, pleasantly to the 
investigation of beauty, and thence upward nearer to 
its source, not having been applied to and explained 
by the beautiful in particulars, have been lost in pro- 
fitless speculation. How can I judge otherwise, even 
of treatises which have selected the highest object after 
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the Deity, namely, Beauty, for their subject? I have 
meditated long upon it, but my meditations com- 
menced too late, and in the brightest glo\7 of mature 
life its essential has remmned darlc to me; I can speak 
of it, therefore, only feebly and spiritlessly. Jly exer- 
tions, however, may be an incentive to others to pro- 
pose doctrines, not only more profound, but breathing 
the inspiration of the Graces. 

(. It is my intenrion to treat first of the drawing 
of the nude figure, — which also comprehends that of 
animals; then of the drawing of clothed figures, and in 
particular of female ^drapery. The delineation of the 
nude figure ia grounded on the knowledge and con- 
ceptions of beauty. These conceptions consist partly 
in measure and relations, and partly in forms, the 
beauty of which was the aim of the first Greek artists, 
as Cicero* says ; the latter give shape to the figure, the 
former determine its proportions. 

8. I shall, in the first place, speak of beauty in 
general, not only of forms, but also of attitude and 
gesture, together with proportion; and then of the 
beauty of single parts of the human body. In the 
general consideration of beauty, I shall, in some pre- 
liminary remarks, venture on an unusual view of it, 
t at is consider its negative character; and then pre- 
sent some definite ideas of it. It is, however, easier 
^ say what it is not than what it is, as Cotta, in 

iccro , says of God. There is nearly the same rela- 
tion between bcanty and its opposite, as there is ho- 
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tween liealtli and diseasoj wo feel tlio latter, l)ut not 
the former. 

D. Beauty, as tbc loftiest mark and tlio central 
point of art, demands some preliminary discussion, in 
^vhich I should wish to .satisfy both myself and the 
reader; hut this is a wish of difficult gratification in 
either respect. When, after some general ohseiwations 
upon the art of design among the Greeks, I sought to 
advance farther into the examination of it, Beauty 
seemed to beckon to — probably that same Beauty 

which exhibited herself to tho great artists, and allowed 
herself to he felt, grasped, and figuretl, — for I have 
Bought and longed to recognise her in their works. 
I cast my eyes down before this creation of my imagi- 
nation, — as did those to whom the Highest appeared, — 
believing that I saw the Highest in this vision of my 
fancy. At the same time, I blushed for the confidence 
which had emboldened me to pry into her mysteries, 
and to treat of tho loftiest conception of humanity, as 
I recalled to mind the fear which this undertaking 
formerly caused me. But the kind reception which 
my reflections have met encourages me to follovr that 
invitation, and meditate further on beauty. With an 
imagination warmed by the desire of assembling all 
tho single beauties which I had observed, and uniting 
them in one figure, I sought to create a poetic Beauty, 
and place her before me. But in this second trial and 
exertion of my powers, I have been again convinced 
that this is still more difficult than to find in human 
nature perfect beauty, if such can exist. For beauty 
is one of the great rnysterjes of nature, whose influence 
we all see and feel ; but a general, distinct idea of its 
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essential must be classed among the truths yet undis- 
covered. If this idea were geometrically clear,’ men 
■would not differ in their opinions upon the beautiful, 
and it would be easy to prove what true beauty is; 
still less could there be one class of men of so un- 
fortunate sensibility, and another of so perverse self- 
conceit, that the former would create for themselves a 
false beauty, and the latter refuse to receive a correct 
idea of true beauty, and say with Knnius, Sed vtihi 
neutiquam cor consenUt cum oeulorum adspcctti, “ But 
my heart does not assent to what my eyes behold.”^ 
It is less diflicnlt to instruct the former than to con- 
vince the latter, whose doubts, being intended ratber 
for the display of ingenuity, than carried to the extent 
of denying the reality of beauty, have, consequently, 
no indoence upon art. These a glance should en- 
lighten, especially in the presence of more than a 
thousand ancient works which have been preserved; 
but there is no remedy for insensibility, and we liave 
no rule and canon of beauty according to which, a* 
Euripides says, ugliness may be judged ; and for this 
reason wc differ about that which is beautiful, just as 
we differ about that which is truly good. 

10. It ought not to create surprise that our ideas of 
beauty are, as I have already observed, very different 
from those among the Chinese and Indian nations, 
when wc reflect tliat wc ourselves rarely agree in every 
I>articular rcsjwcting a beautiful face. Blue eyes are 
generally attracted by brown eyes, and brown eyes 
charmed by blue; and opinions differ about a beautiful 
person, just as inclinations differ in prererriiig fair or 
* Cir. Loculi , cap J7. 
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ilark beauty. He ^vho prefers dark to fair beauty is 
not' on that account to be censured; indeed, one might 
approve his choice, if he is attracted less by sight than 
by the touch. For a dark-complexioned beauty may, 
perhaps, appear to have a softer skin than one of a 
fair complexion, because the fair skin reflects more rays 
of light, and of course must bo denser, thicker, and 
consequently harsher, than a bro%vn skin. Hence, a 
bro^va skin is to be regarded as the clearer, because 
this color, when natural, is occasioned by the blood 
showing through it, and from this very cause it is 
tanned more quickly than a fair skin; this is also 
the reason why the skin of the Moors is far softer to 
the touch than ours. A brown complexion in beautiful 
boys was, with the Greeks, an indication of courage ; 
those of fair complexion were called children of the 
gods. 

11. This difference of opinion is shown still more 
strongly in the judgment passed upon the beauties im- 
personated by art, than upon those in nature itself. 
For since the former excite less than the latter, so will 
they also — ^when they are designed after ideas of ele- 
vated beauty, and are more serious than gay — be less 
pleasing to the uninstructed uund than an ordinaiy 
pretty face which is lively and ammated. The cause 
lies in our passions, which with most men are excited 
by the 6rst look, and the senses are already gratified, 
when reason, unsatisfied, is seeking to discover and en- 
joy the charm of true beauty. It is not, tiien, beauty 
which captivates us, but sensuality. Consequently, 
young persons, in whom the passions ave in a state of 
excitement and ferment, will look upon those faces as 
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divine, ■whieb, though not strictly beautiful, have the 
charm of tender and passionate expression ; and they 
■will he less affected by a truly beautiful woman, even 
with the shape and majesty of Juno, whose gestures 
and actions evince modesty and decorum. 

12. The ideas of beauty with most artists are formed 
from their first crude impressions, which are seldom 
weakened or destroyed by loftier beauties, especially 
^fhen they cannot improve their minds by recmring to 
the beauties of the ancients. For it is with drawing as 
with writing j few boys who learn to write are taught 
how the beauty of the letters consists in the nature of 
the strokes, and in the light and shadow in them, but 
they get a copy to imitate, ■without any further instruc- 
tion, and the handwriting is formed before the pupil 
attends to the principles on which the beauty of the 
letters is founded. IMost young persons leam to draw 
in precisely the same manner; and, as the writing- 
strokes remain in adult years just as they were formed 
in youth, so the designer’s conceptions of beauty aro 
commonly pictured in his own mind as his eye has 
been accustomed to observe and copy it ; hut they will 
be incorrect, because most artists draw from imperfect 
models. 

13. It is also very probable that the idea of beauty, 
■with artists as with all other men, is conformable to 
the texture and action of the nerves of sight. From 
the imperfect and frequently incorrect colouring of the 
painter, one must infer, in part, that the colours are so 
represented and pictured in bis cyo ; for, in this parti- 
euW, tho conclusion at which the sect of Sceptics in 
philosophy arrived is not groundless, who argued, from 
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the diversity in tlio colour of the eyes both in boast and 
man, that our knowledge of tho true colors of objects 
is uncertain. As the color of the humors of tho eye 
might be regarded as tho cause of this defect, so the 
different ideas of the forms which constitute beauty are 
probably dependent on tlie nature of tho nerves. Tliis 
is conceivable from the innumerable kinds of fruits and 
the innumerable varieties of the same fruit, whoso dif- 
ferent shape and taste are elaborated through divert 
filaments, by the interlacing of which the tubes are 
woven, within which the sap ascends, is purified, and 
ripened. Now since there must exist a cause for the 
many different impressions made even upon those who 
are occupied in delineating them, the foregoing Buppo- 
sitiou may by no means be rejected, 

14. In others, the climate has not allowed the gentle 
feeling of pure beauty to mature ; it has either been 
confirmed in them by art — ^that is, by constantly and 
studiously employing their scientific knowledge in tho 
representation of youthful beauties — as in Michael 
Angelo, or become in time utterly corrupted, as was 
the case with Bernini*, by a vulgar flattery of the 

• Ta many of oui Toadera tho lemaika of Winckeliaann upon 
Michael Angelo and Benuni may seem harsh, perhaps unjust. 
He TO 13 not, in fact, particularly partial to either, as it appears 
from other passages; we most, howcTer, take into consideration 
the stand from which he contemplated the style of these masters. 
He does not judge these celebrated artists, in the least degree, 
to the standard of modem art, — ^mneh less does he wish 
to decide what rank they are to taka in the list of modem artists, — 
but ho compares what they hare dona with the highest idea of 
heantiful form derired from the masteipieces of antiquity; and 
in thU respect, he is right b^ond diapota. Wholly m the aame 

D 2 
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coarse and uncultivated, in attempting to render evei7- 
tliing more intelligible to them. The former busied 
himself in the contemplation of lofty beauty; this is 
evident from his poems, some of which have been pub- 
lished ; in them his thoughts relative to it are expressed 
in elevated language, worthy of the subject. In power- 
ful figures he is wonderful; but, from the cause be- 
fore mentioned, his female and youthful figures are, 
in shape, action, and gesture, creatures of another 
world. Jlicbael Angelo, compared with Raphael, is 
what Thucydides is to Xenophon. The very course 
which led Michael Angelo to impassable places and 
steep cliffs, plunged Bernini, on the contrary, into bogs 
and pools ; for he sought to dignify, as it were, by ex- 
aggeration, forms of tho most ordinary kind. His 
figures are those of vulgar people who have suddenly 
met with good fortune, and their expression is often- 
times opposed to the action, as when Hannibal laughed 
iu the extremity of his grief. Yet this artist long held 
undisputed sway, and homage is paid to him even now. 
The eye also is as incorrect in many artists as in the 
uninstructed, and they do not depart from the truth in 
imitating the colors of olgects, more tlian in the con- 
formation of the beautifuL Baroccio, one of the most 
celebrated pmnters who studied after Raphael, is dis- 
tinguishable by his drapery, but still more by his pro- 
files, in vhich the nose is commonly very much sunken- 

sense. and with prcdsely snch a special reference to beauty of 
^rm. 13 obo to be understood a well-known hon-mot of NicboUa 
I who IS said to bare remarked of Raphael,— “ Compare'! 

wih the moderns, he is an angel; but with the ancients, an nss."— 
Gebu. Ed. 
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Pietro da Cortona is knowa by the chin of liis heads, 
■which is somewhat small, and flat at its lower part; 
and yet these are painters of the Roman school. In 
other Italian schools, still more imperfect conceptions 
are observable. 

15. Individuals of the second class — ^namely, those 
who question the correctness of all conceptions of 
be.auty — found their doubts principally on the notions 
of the beautiful existing among remote nations, which 
must he different from curs, in conformity to the differ- 
ence in the shape of their faces. Since many nations 
compare the complexion of their beauties -with ebony, 
as we do with ivory, — and a dark-colored skin is more 
brilliant than a white skin, just as ebony has more gloss 
than any other wood,— «o, it Is argued, will they pro- 
bably compare the forms of the face ■with the corre- 
sponding parts in beasts, which to us wonld appear 
deformed and ugly. I acknowledge that, even in the 
faces of Europeans, forms similar to those of brutes can 
be fovmd ; and Otto van Been, the master of Rubens, 
has, according to Porta, written a special treatise in 
exposition of the fact. But it must also be conceded, 
that, the more striking this similarity in some few 
parts, so much the more does their form differ, partly 
by variation and partly by excess, from tbo character- 
istics of our race, thereby destroying the harmony, 
unity, and simplicity, in which beauty, as I shall show- 
hereafter, consists. 

ICl The more oblique, for example, the eyes, as in 
cats, so much the more does their direction, deviate 
from the fundamental form of the face, which is a 
cross, whereby it is ^vided equally, in length and 
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breadth, from the crown of the head down^rard, since 
the perpendicular line passes through the middle of the 
nose, and the horizontal line through the orbits of the 
eyes. If the eye is placed obliquely, then the face is diri- 
ded by a line oblique to the vertical line pacing through 
the nose. This at least must be the true cause of the 


unseembness of an obliquely situated mouth; for if of 
two lines one deviates from the other without reason, 
& disagreeable impression is produced. Such eyes, 
therefore, when found among us, and in Chinese, 
Japanese, and some Egyptian beads, in profile, are a 
depai^e from the standard. The flattened nose of 
t e Chinese, Calmucks, and other distant nations, is 
also a de-riatioa, for it mars tbe imity of the forms 
accordiag to which the other parts of tbe body hare 
een shaped. There is no reason why the nose should 
be so much depressed, should uot much luther foUow 
rte dwectiou of the forehead; just us, ou the other 
hand. It would bo aa exception to the variety displayed 
m the humuu couformation. if the forehead and nose 

The 

mon witf mouth which the negro has, in cora- 

or Us laud, is a superdaous 
amone'usTl^ r ^ ***** climate, just as 

hamhf salt air iTdT” ’*'***'’ *”■ ** '*'*'"*‘' *'***' 

nnccr Tl o ‘udeed. from violent 

raatltrh^a?” ”/f ?r“** '-“*‘'*'*"* 

growth, which is short j;^“,;“'™I-Uleaoss of their 

17. Nature cfTocts such conformations more gencr- 

m ro sleir ' " "PPmaimatc, her c.v.romci auTthe 
more she I.as to contend cither erith heal or cold. 
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Her productions in, the fqjrmer case, are cliaracterized 
by excess and prematureness; in the latter, lier growths 
of every kind are immature. A flower withere be- 
neath an excessive beat, and in a cellar into which 
the sun never penetrates, it rcmaijis without color; 
indeed, plants degenerate in a close dark place. But, 
in proportion as nature gradually draws nigher to her 
centre in a temperate climate, her productions are 
marked by more regularity of shape, as it has been 
shown in the third chapter of the first book. Conse- 
quently our ideas and those of the Greeks relative to 
beauty, being derived from the most regular confor- 
mation, are more corr.ect than those* that can possibly 
be formed by nations which, to adopt the thought of 
a modern poet, have lost one half of their likeness 
to the Creator; for, as Euripides says, what is not 
beautiful in itself cau be beautiful nowhere. 

18. But we ourselves differ as to beauty — probably 
more than we do even in taste and smell — whenever 
our ideas respecting it are deficient in clearness. It 
will not be easy to find a hundred men who would 
agree as to all the points of beauty in any one face— 
I speak of those who have not thought profoundly on 
the subject. The handsomest man that I have seen in 
Italy was not the handsomest in the eyes of all, not 
even of those who prided themselves on being observant 
of the beauty of our sex. But those who have re- 
garded and selected beauty as a worthy subject of 
reflecUen cannot differ as to the truly beautiful, for 
It is one only, and not manifold ; and when they have 
studied it in the perfect statues of the ancients, they 
do not find, in the beautiful women of a proud and 
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wiso nation, those cliarms wjiich are generally so much 
prized — hccouso they are not dazzled hy the fairness 
of their skin. Beauty is felt hy sence, hut is recog- 
nised and comprehended by the understanding, i^lncb 
generally renders, aixd ought to render, sense less sus- 
ceptible, but more correct. Most nations however, 
and among them the most cultivated, not only of 
Europe, but of Asia and Africa, invariably agree as to 
tl^o general form*, conscquojwly their idcsis of it are 
not to ho considered as arbitmrily assumed, although 
wo are not ahlo to account for them all. 

19. Color assists beauty; generally, it heightens 
beauty and its forms, but it docs not constituto It; just 
as tho taste of wine is more agreeable, from its color, 
when drunk from a transparent glass, than from the 
most costly golden cup. Color, however, should have 
but little share in our considciatlon of beauty, because 
the essence of beauty consists, not in color, bvit in 
shape, and on this point enlightened minds will at onco 
agree. As white is the color which reflects the greatest 
number of rays of light, and consequently is the most 
easily perceived, a beautiful body will, accordingly, bo 
the more beautiful the whiter it is, just as wo see that 
all figures in gypsum, when freshly formed, strike us 
as larger than tho statues from which they are made. 
A negro might be called handOTmo when the confor- 
mation of his face is liandsome. A traveller assures 
us that daily association with negroes diminishes the 
disagreeableness of their color, aud displays what is 
beautiful iu them ; just as the color of bronze and of 
the black and greenish basalt does not detract from 
the beauty of the antique heads. The beautiful female 
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bead* in tbo latter kind of stone, in the villa Albani, 
\ro\ilil not appear moro boautifnl in white marblo. Tlie 
head of the elder Scipio, of dark grccnisli basalt, in 
the palace Rospigliosi, is more beautiful than the three 
other heads, in marble, of the same individual. These 
heads, together with other statues in black stone, will 
meet ^rith approbation even from the unlearned, who 
view them as statues. It is manifest, therefore, that 
we possess a knowledge of the beautiful, although in 
an unusual dress and Of a disagreeable color. But 
beauty is also different from pleasingness or loveliness. 
We term a person lovely or pleasing, nlio, wtbout 
being beautiful, has the power to charm by demeanour, 
conversation, and understanding, also by youth, skin, 
and complexion. Aristotle calls such persons avcv 
KaWovs apaioi, charming •cUliout beauty; and Plato 
says, apalav irpoauTfctf, 86 pij, of phasing, but 

not beautiful faces. 

20. Thus far, then, we have, as proposed, treated of 
beauty negatively *, that is, by showing that the con- 
ceptions entertained of it are incorrect, we have sepa- 
rated from, it attributes which it does not possess. A 
positive idea bf it requires a knowledge of its essence, 


^ There were, at one ume, two well evecated heads, of basalt, in 
the villa Albani. The more beautiful one, of which Winckelmana 
speaks, was formerly named Cleopatra, and afterwards Berenice. 
It possesses noUe and very i^olar features, and is, in every 
respect, an exquisite work of art. The nose ia a modem restora- 
tion —The second head is not equal to the first, either in beauty 
of features or m skilful tsecution. At first, it was called Bere- 
nice, but afterwards Lucjlla. The nose and chin are repaired — 
Geksi En. 
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into wbicb, cxccjit in n few cases, we iiavc no power 
to look. Wo cannot proceed here, as in the greater 
immhor of pliilo^opiiical investigations, after the mode 
used in gcometrj’, which advances and concludes from 
generals to jiarticulnrs and individuals, and from the 
nature of things to their properties, but we must satisfy 
ourselves with drawing probable conclusions merely 
from single pieces. But fear lest the following con- 
siderations upon beauty may be misconstrued, must 
not disturb him who desires to instruct; for, as Plato 
and Aristotle, the teacher and scholar, entertained 
precisely opposite opinions as to the aim of tragedy— 
the latter commending it as a purifier of the passions, 
and the former, on the eontrarj*, describing it ns a 
stimulus to them— so it is possible that a harsh judg- 
ment may be pronounced on the most innocent inten- 
tions oven of those who think correctly. I m.iko this 
remark especially in regard to my treatise on the 
CapaUlUy of the Perception of the Beautiful in Sculp- 
ture, which suggested to some few individuals an opin- 
ion that certmnly never entered into my thoughts. 

21, Wise men who have meditated on the causes 
of universal beauty have placed it in the harmony of 
the creature with the purposes of its being, and of the 
parts with each other and with the whole, because they 
have investigated it in the works of creation, and have 
sought to reach even the source of the highest beauty. 
But, as this is synonymous with perfection, of which 
humanity is not a fit recipient, our idea of unirersal 
beauty is still indefinite ; and it is formed within ns by 
single acquisitions of knowledge, which, when they arc 
collected and united together, ^ve us, if correct, the 
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highest idea of human beauty, — •n’hich we exalt in 
proportion as we are able to elevate ourselves above 
Tnatter. Since, moreover, this perfection has been 
bestowed by the Creator on all his creatures, in a 
degree suitable to them, and! every idea originates 
from a cause which must bo sought, not in the idea 
itself, but in sometbing else, so the cause of beauty 
cannot he found ozit of itself, since it exists m all 
credited things. From this circumstance, and — as all 
our knowledge is made up of ideas of comparison — 
from the impossibility of comparing beauty with any- 
thing higher than itself, arises the difficulty of a general 
and clear explanation of it. 

22. The highest beauty is in God ; and our idea of 
human beauty advances towards perfection in proportion 
as it can be imagined in conformity and harmony with 
that highest Existence which, in our conception of unity 
and indivisibility, we distinguish from matter. This 
idea of beauty is like an essence extracted from matter 
by fire; it seeks to beget unto itself a creature formed 
after the likeness of the first rational being designed in 
the mind of the Divinity. The forms of such a figure 
are simple and flowing, and various in their unity ; and 
for this reason they are barmonious, just as a sweet and 
pleasing tone can be extracted from bodies the parts 
of which are uniform. All beauty is heightened by 
unity and simplicity, as is everything which we do and 
say ; for whatever is great in itself is elevated, when 
executed aud uttered with wmplicity. It is not more 
strictly circumscribed, nor does it lose any of its great- 
ness, because the mind can sun ey and measure it with 
a glance, and comprehend and embrace it in a single 
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idea ; lint tlio very readiness with wliicii it may ho 
einhraccd places it hcforc m in its true ^catncs«, and 
the mind i*? enlarged, and likcwieo elevated, hy the 
comprehension of it. Everything which wo must con- 
sider in separate pieces, or which wo cannot survey at 
once, from the number of its constituent* parts, loses 
thereby some portion of its greatness, just as a long 
road is shortened by many objects jircsenting them- 
selves on it, or by many inns at whicli a stop can he 
made. The harmony which ravishes the soul does not 
consist in arpeggios, and tie<l and slurred notes, hut in 
simple, long-ilrawn tones. This is the reason why a 
large palace appears small, when it is overloaded with 
ornament, and a house large, when elegant and simple 
in its style. 

123. From unity proceeds another attributo of lofty 
beauty, the absence of individuality ; that is, the forms 
of it are described ncitber by points nor lines other 
than those which shape bc-iuty merely, and conse- 
quontly produce a figure which is neither peculiar to 
any particular individual, nor yet expresses any one 
state of the mind or afiection of the passions, because 
these blend wth it strange lines, and mar the unity. 
According to this idea, beauty should be like the best 
kind of water, drawn from the spring itself; the less 
taste it has, the more healthful it is considered, because 
free from all foreign admixture. As the state of 
happiness— that is, the absence of sorrow, and the 
enjoyment of content — is the very easiest state in 
nature, and the road to it is the most direct, and can 
be followed without trouble and without expense, so 
the idea of beauty appears to be the simplest and 
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easiest, requiring no jihilosopWcal kiiowjedge of man, 
no investigation and no expression of tlio passions of 
his soul. 

24. Since, however, there is no middlo state in 
human nature between pain and pleasure, even accord- 
ing to Epicurus, and the passions arc the’winds ^Ybicll 
impel our hark over the sea of life, with which the poet 
sails, and on which the artist soars, pure beauty alone 
cannot be the sole object of our consideration; we 
must place it also in a state of action and of passion, 
ubich we comprehend in art under the term Expression. 
We shall, therefore, in the first place, treat of the shape 
of beauty, and in the second place, of expression. 

25. The shape of beauty is either individual — that 
is, confined to an imitation of one individual — or it is 
a selection of beautiful parts from matiy individuals, 
and their union into one, which we call ideal, yet with 
the remark that a thing may be ideal without being 
beautiful. The form of the Egyptian figures, in which 
neither muscles, tendon^ nor veins are indicated, is 
ideal, but still it shapes forth no beauty in them ; 
neither can the drapery of Egyptian female figures — 
which can only be imagined, and consequently is ideal 
— be termed beautiful. 

2G. The conformation of beauty commenced with 
individual beauty, with an imitation of a beautiful male 
form, even in the representation of the gods; and, in 
the blooming days of sculpture, the statues of goddesses 
were actually made after the likeness of beautiful 
women, even of those whose favors were ^enal*; such 

« 1*1 m one be uidaccd bj- ibe passage in tlie text to tliink 
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^\•a^ Theodotc, of whom Xenophon speaks. On this 
point the ancients tliought differently from us, insomuch ' 

of portrait likeoess—of which Wiockclmann ccrlalnlj did not 
intend to apeak (sco eection 38 of this chapter) — aince lio would, 
in Buch ease, entirely mistake the genius of ancient art. IVlien 
the ancient authors, in speaking of PhiTnc, LaTs, end other ccle- 
hrated women whoso farors were tcbbI, mention that great artists 
modelled their masterpieces after them, tjje/ did not, by any 
m^ns, intend to be understood that portraits of them were actually 
made, that is to say, that the indiridual parts of tlieir sliape and 
features were copied, hut — eren though iho passages should express 
ever so clearly another meaning— that these beautiful persons 
supplied the great artists, ia the conception of their ideal con- 
formations, ns of Venus, for example, with an outward eccasion, 
and pTohtifely, ha the oaetuxlon of ibew figures, Mtxed them as 
models. If the absolute ideal inreoted by each artist, and standing 
in a perfect state before his mental eision, had not always pre- 
dominated over everything external, then would the works of art 
neither have deserved, nor attained, the high celebrity which has 
fallen to their Ion Even though 1*1117110 may have been faultlessly 
beautiful, and have sbown berself ever so complmsant to Praxiteles, 
still the Venus of Cnidos was no portrait of her, because a likeness 
requires an imitation of the features of the individual, whereas 
ideal images exclude it. If, from the analogy of all ancient works 
of art still extaut, we may, as we must, believe that tlie celebrated 
Venus of Cnidos, by Praxiteles, is an ideal image of the goddess, 
a general type of the highest feminine grace and beauty of form, 
we shall also he able to maintain, on indisputable grounds, that 
this image may, in some respect, have resembled every veiy 
beautiful woman, the most beautiful woman, indeed, wbo bna 
ever lived, or vnll live, may have the greatest resemblance to 
that image; and, in so far as Phiyne may have been extraordinarily 
beauriful, the ancients might believe, and say with truth, that the 
masterpiece of Praxiteles resembled her. But the intelligent, and 
connoisseurs, at least, did not understand by this expression a 
common portrait-likeness, as we clearly perceive from the ciroum- 
Btance, Arellins, who hved shortly before Augustus (Plin , 
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that Strabo calls those Tromen holy who had devoted 
themselves to the service of Venus on Mount Eryx; 
and an ode by the lofty Pindar — in praise of Xenophon 
of Corinth, a thrice-crowned Olympic conqueror — 
which was intended to be sung by young women dedi- 
cated to the public service of Venus, commences thus : 
— “ Ye much, delighting maids, and servants of persua- 
sion in rich Corinth.”’* 

27. The gymnasia and other places where the young 
exercised naked in athletic and other games, and which 
were the resort of those who desired to see beautiful 
youtb, were the schools wherein the artist saw heauty 
of structure ; and, from the daily opportunity of seeing 
it nude and iu perfection, his imagination became 
heated, the beauty of the forms he saw became bis OAvn, 
and was over present to his mind. At Sparta, even the 
young virgins exercised naked, or nearly so, in the 
games of the arena. 

28. To each age, oven as to the goddesses of the 
seasons, there belongs its peculiar beauty, but differiug 
in degree. It is associated especially with youth, which 
it is the great effort of art to represent. Here, more 
than in manhood, the artist found the cause of beauty, 
in unity, variety, and harmony. The forms of beautiful 
youth resemble the unity of the surface of the sea, 
which at some distance appears smooth and still, like a 
mirror, although constantly in movement with its heavin" 

lib. 35. cap 10, 5 87), incniroJ Uie reproach of ecandalous and 
blasphemous conduct, because the giJdessca pointed bj hini alwara 
resembled lie courtesans ia whom he happened, at the time, to be 
interested. — Gtmu Ho. 

* Alhen.. lib 13, cap i, p 5T4. 
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swell. The soul, though a simple existence, brings forth 
at once, and in an instant, many dHTcrcnt ideas ; so it is 
with the beautiful youthful outline, which appears simple, 
and yet at the same time lias infinitely diflerent varia- 
tions; and that soft tapering which is difllcult of attain- 
ment in a column, is still more so in the diverse forms 
of a youthful body. Among the innumerable kinds of 
columns in Rome, some appear preeminently elegant 
oil account of tins very tapering; of these T have par- 
ticularly noticed two of granite, which I am always 
studying anew ; just so rare is a perfect form, even in 
the most beautiful youth, which has a stationary point 
in our sex still less than in the female. 

20. The forms of a beautiful body arc determined 
by linos the centre of which is coustantly changing, 
and which, if continued, would never describe circles. 
They are, consequently, more simple, but also more 
complex, than a circle, wbicb, however large or small 
it may be, always has the same centre, and either 
iucludea others, or is Included in others. This diver- 
sity was sought after by the Greeks in works of all 
kinds; and their discernment of its beauty led them to 
introduce the same system even into the form of their 
utensils and vases, whose easy and elegant outline is 
drawn after the same rule, that is, by a line which must 
be found by means of several circles, for all these works 
have an elliptical figure, and herein consists their 
beauty. The greater unity there is in the junction of 
the forms, and in the flooring of one out of auotlier, so 
•much the greater is the beauty of the whole. 

SO. From this great unity of youthful forms, their 
limits flow' imperceptibly one into another, and the 
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precise point of height of many, and the line n^hicU 
hounds them cannot he accurately determined. This 
is the reason why the delineation of a youthhil hody, 
in which everything is and is yet to come, appears and 
yet does not appear, is more difficult than that of an 
adult or aged figure. In the former of these two, the 
adult, nature has completed, and consequently deter- 
mined, her work of formation; in the latter, she begins 
again to destroy the structure ; in both, therefore, the 
junction of the parts is clearly visible. In youth, on 
the contrary, the conformation is, as it were, suspended 
between gro\vth and maturity. To deviate from the 
outline in bodies hanng strongly-developed muscles, or 
to strengthen or exaggerate the prominence of muscles 
or other parts, is not so great an error as the slightest 
deviation in youthful figures, in which oven the faintest 
shadow, as it is commonly said, becomes a body, just as 
ft rule, though shorter or narrower than the requisito 
dimensions, still has all the properties of a rule, but 
cannot bo called so if it denates from a straight lino ; 
whoever misses the centre-white has missed as much as 
though liQ had not hit the target at all. 

31. This consideration will establish the correctness 
of our opinion, and teach tho ignorant better, who, in 
general, admire tho art more in a figure where ail tho 
muscles and bones arc distinctly shown, than in the 
simplicity of yonth. Convincing proof of what I main- 
tain is found in the engraved gems, and the copies from 
them, by which it is seen that aged heads are imitated 
lij- raodem sirtist. better ninl much more accurately 
than beautiful young heads. A connoisseur might nri 
baWy doubt, at llic f.ist glance, us to the antiquity of .nn 
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Rgcd head upon an engraved gem ; but ho will be able 
to decide with more confidence upon tlic coj>y of a 
youthful ideal head. Although tljo celebrated Medusa 
in the museum Strozzi, at Romo — which is, moreover, 
not a figure of tho highest beauty — ^lias been copied, 
oven in size, by the best modem artists, still the origi- 
nal can always bo recognised. Tliis is tme, liko^rise, of 
tho copies of tho Pallas of Aspasius, though it has been 
engraved by several artists, and by Natter of the same 
size as tho original. 

32. It may bo observed, that I speak hero merely of 
the perception and impersonation of beauty in its strict 
sense, not of science in design and skill in execution. 
In respect to tho latter, more science can exist in, and 
bo introduced Into, vigorous than tender figures. Tho 
Laocoon is a much more learned work than tho Apollo. 
Agesandcr, the sculptor of tho principal figure in the 
group of the Laocoon, must, therefore, have been a far 
more skilful and complete artist than it was requisite 
fertile sculptor of the Apollo to be. The latter, how- 
ever, must have possessed a more elevated mind and 
more tender sensibilities; the Apollo has a sublimity 
which was not possible in the Laocoon. 

33. But nature and the structure of the most beauti- 
ful bodies are rarely without fault. They have forms 
which can either be found more perfect in other bodies, 
or which may be imagined more perfect. In con- 
formity to this teaching of experience, those wise 
artists, the ancients, acted as a skilful gardener does, 
who ingrafts difierent shoots of excellent sorts upon 
the same stock ; and, as a bee gathers from many 
flowers, so were their ideas of beauty not limited to the 
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beautiful in a single indi^dual — as at times are the 
ideas of both ancient and modern poets, and of the 
majority of artists of the present day — ^but they sought 
to unite the beautiful parts of many beautiful bodies : 
this we leam also from the dialogue' between Socrates 
and the celebrated painter Parrhasius. They purified 
their images from all personal feelings, by which the 
mind is di-verted from the truly beautiful. Thus, 
personal affection makes Anacreon fancy that the eye-* 
brows of his mistress, which are to be imperceptibly 
separated from one another, are beautiful, like the 
joined eyebrows* of her whom the Daphnis of Theo- 
critus loved. One of the later Greek poets, in his 
Judgment of Paris., has probably from the passages just 
quoted, derived the idea of this form of the eyebrows, 
which he assigns to the most beautiful of the three 
goddesses. The conceptions of the beautiful enter- 
tained by our sculptors, and even by those who pretend 
to imitate the antique, arc individual and limited, when 
they select, as a model of great beauty, the head of the 
Antinoiis, in which the eyebrows are turned downwards, 
imparting to his face a soniowliat harsh and melancholy 
expression. 

34. Bernini expressed a very superficml opinion, 
when ho pronounced the story of the selection of the 
tnost beautiful parts, made by Zeuxis from five beautiful 

* Translators render the word by junctis tvpereiUia, 

" joined cycbTONW.” na the connecuon in the text requires • but 
u might bo tmnshtod " pioad.- according to the etpUnation of 
llesyclMus. It is ?aid. bowser Roque, 3f«rMrj rt Cout dn 
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women of Crotona, on being employed to paint a Juno 
there, an absurd invention, because he fancied that a 
particular part or limb would suit no other body than 
that to uhich it belonged. Others have been unable 
to think of any but individual beauties ; and their 
dogma is, that tho antique statues are beautiful because 
they resemble beautiful nattirc, and nature will alwaj3 
bo beautiful wbenever she resembles those beautiful 
statues. The former position is true, not singly, but 
collectively; the second, on the contrary, is false; for 
it is difficult, indeed almost impossible, to find in nature 
a figure like that of the Apollo of tho Vatican. 

35. This selection of the most beautiful parts and 
their harmonious union in one figure produced ideal 
beauty — which is therefore no metaphysical abstrac- 
tion ; so that the Ideal is not found in every part of tho 
human figure taken separately, but can bo ascribed to 
it only as a whole ; for beauties as great as any of those 
which art has ever produced can he found singly in 
nature, but, in the entire figure, nature must yield the 
palm to art. 

The conception of high or ideal beauty is, as I have 
observed, not equally clear to all, and one might sup- 
pose, from remarks made on the Ideal, that it can be 
formed only in the mind. By the Ideal is to be under- 
stood merely the highest possible beauty of the whole 
figure, which can hardly exist in nature in the same 
high degree in which it appears in some statues ; and 
it is an error to apply the term to single parts, in speak- 
ing of beautiful youth. Even Raphael and Guido 
seem to have fallen into the mistake alluded to, if we 
rn Ti judge from what both Lave expressed in their 
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letters. Tbe former, when about to paint the Galatea, 
in the palace Farnesina, writes to Uis friend, the dis- 
tinguished Count Balthazaar Castiglione, in the follow- 
ing terms; — “In order to select a beautiful woman, 
one must see those who are more beautiful; but, as 
beautiful women are rare, I mahe use of a certain 
image supplied by my imagination.” But the concep- 
tion of the head of bis Galatea is" common ; women of 
greater beauty are to be found everywhere. Moreover, 
the figure is so disposed, that the breast, the most 
beautiful part of the naked female form, is completely 
covered by one arm, and the knee which is in view is 
much loo cartWaginous for a person of youthful age, to 
say nothing of a divine Nymph. When Guido was 
preparing to paint his Archangel Michael, he wrote to 
a Roman prelate, — “ 1 should like to give to the figure 
I am about to paint beauty such as that which dwells 
In Paradise, irradiated by the glories of heaven ; but I 
have not yet been able to rise so high, and 1 have 
sought it in vain on earth.” Nevertheless, his Arch- 
angel is Jess bc.mtiful than some young men nhom I 
have knomi, and still know. But if Raphael and 
Guido failed of finding beauty— the former in the 
female, and the latter in the male, sox — such as they 
deemed worthy of the Galatea and the Archangel, as 
appears from the autograph papers of those artists, then 
I do not hesitate to Kiy that the opinion of both was 
Iho result of inattention to that which Is beautiful in 
nature. I am, indeed, bold enough to assert that I 
Iravc seen tesciBito o, perfect in conformalion as those 
nh.ch our artists regard as models of lofty beauty. 

30. The attention rvhich the Greek artists p.iii) to 
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tlie selection of the nmst beautiful parts from number- 
less beautiful persons «li«l not remain limited to male 
and female youths alone, but their ol^scrration was 
directed also to the conformation of eunuchs for whom 
boys of handsome shape were chosen. Those equivocal 
beauties cfTectcd by tho removal of the seminal vessels 
— in which the masculine characteristics approximated, 
in tho superior delicacy of the limbs, and in greater 
jllumpness and roundness generally, to the softness of 
the female sox — were first produced among tho Asiatics, 
for the purpose, ns Petronius says, of retarding the 
rapid career of fleeting youth. Among the Greeks in 
Asia jNIinor, boys and youths of this kind were conse- 
crated to the service of Cybclc, and the Diana of 
Ephesus. The Rom.nns also attempted to check tho 
appearance of the garniture of manhood by washing tho 
chin and other parts with a decoction of hyacinth roots, 
made by boiling them in sweet wine. 

The ancient artists must liavc observed this ideal 
development of youth piecemeal in eunuchs, since 
their conformation varies according to the earlier or 
later age at which they are removed into that state of 
ambiguous nature. Their form is, nevertheless, always 
distinct, as well from that of man, as that of woman ; 
it is intermediate between the two. This difference 
is fully apparent in the hands of these persons, which, 
when they are beautifully formed by nature, liave a 
shape that merits the attention of him who studies 
beauty in all parts. It would not be possible, however, 
to point it out by desiTiption, except very imperfectly. 
It is, on the other Ixand, more manifest in the hips 
and back. • The former, as well as the latter, are 
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femiume ; that is, tUe hips acc fullor and . have a 
greater breadth, and the spinal column lies less deeply, 
than with males, so that fewer muscles arc distinguish- 
able; and hence the hack shows more unity in its 
shape, as with women. As in women, so in eunuchs, 
the region over the os sacrunty termed the posteriors, 
is large, broad, and flat. 

37. The ancient sculptors denoted tUo eunuch form, 
in the hitherto unobserved figures of the priests of 
Cybele, by the female hips just mentioned. This 
breadth of hip is distinguishable even beneath the 
drapery of a figure of this kind, of the siae of life, 
which has been sent to England. It represents a hoy 
of about twelve years of age, with a short vest. The 
Phrygian cap led some persons to believe that they 
recognised in it a Paris, and, when it was repaired, an 
apple was placed in its right hand as a characteristic 
symbol. An inverted torch, and of the very kind 
which was used at sacrifice and in religious offices, rests 
at the feet of the figure, against a tree, and appears 
to indicate its true signification. The shape of the hips 
of another priest of Cybele, on a mutilated work in 
relief, is feminine to such a degree, that the most skil- 
ful sculptor in Rome was led, from this circumstance 
alone, to regard this figure as belonging to the female 
sex. But the whip in its band indicates a priest of 
Cybele, because the se-emasculates scoxu-ged them- 
selves ; and the figure in question stands before a tripod. 
These figures, and a rcliero at Capua representing an 
.ArchigaJJns, that is, tie snperior of fie eunuch-priests 
hero referred to, nill give us some notion of tUe cele- 
brated picture by Parthasius, ubidi was a portrait of 
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n person of tliis description, and ^Rls tlicrcfore called 
Arcliigallus. TIio priests of Diana at Ejdicsus, also, 
were cunnehs but not one of ibem, so far as it is 
kno^Ti, bas been found represented on the ancient 
works. 

38. In this respect tho ancient artists have risen 
to the ideal, not only in tho confomiation of tho face, 
but also in the youthful figures of certain gods, as 

and Bacchus. This ideal consists in the incor- 
poration of tho forms of prolonged youth in the female 
Bex with tho masculino forms of a hcautiful young 
man, which they conscfinontly made plumper, rounder, 
and softer, in admirable conformity with tlwlr ideas 
of their deities. For to some of these tho ancients 
gave both Boxes, blended with a mystic slgnlllcanco In 
one, 08 may be scon even in a small Venus of bronze, 
in tho museum of tho Itoman College. This com- 
mingling Is especially peculiar to Apollo and Bacchus. 

39. Art went still farther: it uuiled the beauties 
and attributes of both sexes in the figures of her- 
maphrodites. The great number of hermaphrodites, 
diOering in size and position, shows that artists sought 
to express in the mixed nature of the two sexes an 
image of higher beauty; this image was ideal. With- 
out entering into any inijuiiy liow hermaphrodites may 
be constituted, on the suppositiou of the actual exist- 
ence of creatures called by this name — like the phi- 
losopher Favorinus, of Arles, in France, according to 
Philostratus — every artist cannot have an opportunity 
of seeing so rare a deviation of nature ; and hermapliro- 
dftes, like these produced bf sculpture, are probably' 
never seen in real life. AH figures of this kind have ' 
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maiden breasts, together wth the male organs of 
generation; the form in other respects, as well as the 
features of the face, is feminine. Besides the two 
recumbent statues of bermapbrodites in tbe grand- 

* Not merely two, bat foar, such recaotbent Hennapbroditea 
are in existence, or at least knovn. One, at Paris, wbicb has 
been for along time in Franco; a second, in the Florentine gallery, 
is the one mentioned by the aathor; a third, and the mostcele* 
bralcd, is that in the idlla Borgbese, near Home, likewise noticed 
by tbe author; a fourth, and, as it seems to us, the best in execu- 
tion, is in the palace Boighese, in Rome. "Whether, as "Visconti 
sQpposea, the celebrated Hermaphrodite of Polycletus, in bronze, 
mentioned by Pliny (lib. 34, cap. 8, § 19), may hare been the 
onginal ftam which the four figures just named were copied in 
ancient times, we do not pretend to decide. It is possible, but still 
not capable of proof. On the contrary, we do not Tenture ereo to 
assert that either of tbe marbles in question may he an original 
work, although the two Borghese figures possess indisputably rery 
many admirable qualities. If we consider them in respect of inven* 
tion, and the predominating idea, there is scarcely one among all 
the antiques which could be named as possessing more excellences, 
rhe equiracsl, undecided nature of the forms, wavering between 
cnale and female, between boy and maiden, is rendered with 
tronderful delicacy, and weighed, as it were, in the nicest balance. 

It was the inteudon of the artist to represent this Hermaphrodite 
IS sleeping, it is true, yet sleeping uaqmetly, and excited by 
roloptuous dreams. He is turned almost entirely over, and tbe 
mdulating Ime of the body, occasioned by ita position, lends to 
lim an extraordinary charm, and denotes a s^le in art that had 
lot only advanced to the extreme of refinement in search of the 
'leasing, but had, indeed, already strayed beyond it into the realms 
f voluptuousness In so far as wo may presume to draw an infer- 
nce from these chaiactenstica, as to the age when the work in 
uestioD was executed, it could not toU be earlier than after the 
ime ol Alexander the Great, when Greek rule, manners, and art 
revailed in Asia. 

Among the four repetitwos, still extant, of this recumbent Her* 
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ditcal gallery at Florence, nnd the still more cele- 
brated and beautiful one in the villa 13orgliesc, there 

tnaphrodile, tlic ono first mentioned, winch is said to hare been 
retouched by a modem arlwt, has the least value as a work of art. 
It was disinterred at Vclletr), and has been known a longer time 
than tho others. 

TYte forms of tho riorcnfmo Ilerroaphrodilo are elegant, tho 
contour soft and flowing, the flesh tender. Some few slight inaccu- 
DKies, however, are visible; and tho handling, especially of tho 
hair, also allows room for conjecturo that it is a copy, exeented in 
the time of the Roman emperors. lie lies on the spread skin of a 
lion or tiger, the end of which is also wrapped about tho left arm. 
This latter particular distinguishes the Florentine in some degree 
from the three other repetitions. The nose is new; probably, also, 
both legs, the whole of the right thigh and half of the left, tho 
socle, and die skiu spread uodemeadi. Accunio observers will 
probably find tliat the chonicterisiics of the male sex are, in this 
figure, somewhat more modest, short, and quiet, than in the two 
Borgbese statues : this is not. however, an original ancient rarla- 
tion, but merely an efiect of the delicate scrupulousness of the 
artist by whom the restorations were made. 

The celebrated figure in the villa Borghese deserves to be ranked 
•• before the PlorenUne, partly on account of its belter preservation, 
and partly because the forms are, generally, even more flowing and 
elegaut. Kotwithstandlog these admirable qualities in the esecu- 
tion, still there is observable about the mouth, eyes, and in other 
important points, a certain want of spirit, of living .espression, 
which cannot be laclung in any truly original work, or at least not 
in one so perfect in conception as this. Although tho Florentine 
Hermaphrodite is wrought from Greek marble, and this from 
Italian, still we should bo indtned to regard the latter as the 
more ancient, judging from the indications of the handling. The 
tip of the nose, four fingers of the left hand, the left foot as hi^h 
as the small of the leg, a tilfliug portion of the drapery, and the 

mattress — which passes for a masterjnece of its kind are new. 

and from the hand of the celebrated liorertzo Bernini 

The fourth Hermaphrodite, in the gallery of the palace Borghese 
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is a Btnall upright figure, not less beautiful, in the villa 
Albani, of which the right arm rests upon the head. 
In selecting the most beautiful parts from the ancient 

at Rome, appeared to u3, after repeated examination, always more 
tender and fleshlike in execution, and the fenns more lovely, and 
to melt more softly info one another, than ia the case with the 
. figure at the vnlla. 

Besides these monuments, in which the idea of the Hennaphro- 
dile 13 tonceWed in the finest poetical sense, and realized in a st^le 
of art that cannot he surpassed, there are several others, diflering 
in position and action, yet representing the same anhject. Of these, 
■Wjnckelmann mentions a small opright figure in the villa Albani 
We will notice only one other, excee^ogly leeutiful in its execu- 
tion, which is kept locked up in a closet, in the villa Borghese, 
because the posture is eomewbat bold. It is nearly of the size of 
life, stands bent a little backwards, and is covered with female 
drapery, the front part of which is lifted up by both hands. 
ISolhing can be seen lovelier, smoother, rounder, and especially 
softer, than these features, these limbs. The face, it is true, has 
not a high character— 'this would not be consistent with the teat- 
bat it is very pleasing, round, and lovely, full of passion and 
delight. The sUU of the artist has enabled him. to introduce 
about the cheeks and mouth a eomething which is not exactly 
vulgar, but yet has a touch of common humanity — a trace of 
eensuahty — and even by this very means to enhance the fesdna- 
tion of bis work.— The end of the n(«e, the greater portion of 
the head and hair, the right leg, the left foot, and the character- 
istics of the male sex, are modem. 

This figure was originally iateuded for a niche, since the reverse 
side is veiy carelessly handled, or rather os only sketched. It is 
said to have been found not far from Mount Portio, on the place 
where one of the villas of Ludna Yerus was probably situated , we 
do not intend, however, lo ioUmate, by this remark, that we believe 
It to Imse. tuyux KTArjiixd. dnsB% tJ«. ■si vya 
the contrary, it has all the characteristics of a purely Grecian work 

of the later effeminate style, and, moreover, the marble is Greek. 

GEBii. Hd. 
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statues, one would bavo to talcc a femalo back from 
tbo beautiful licnna]ibrodito in the villa Borglicsc. 

40. Next to the selection and harmonious union 
and incorporation of single parts, of superior beauty, 
from dinerciit conformations of the Jiuman figure, the 
study of artists in producing ideal beauties was directed 
to the nature of the nobler beasts, so that they not 
only instituted comparisons between the forms of tho 
human countenance and the shape of tho head of 
certain animals, hut they even undertook to adopt from 
animals the means of imparting greater majesty and 
elevation to their sthtues. This remark, which might 
at first sight seem 'absurd, will strike profound obser- 
vers as indisputably correct especially in the heads of 
Jupiter and Hercules. For, on examining the con- 
formation of the father and king of the gods, it is seen 
that Ids head has the comj»leto aspect of that of the 
lion, the king of beasts, not only in the large round 
eyes*, in the fulness of the prominent, and, as it were 
swollen forehead, and in the nose, but also in the 
hair, which hangs from his bead like the mane of the 
lion, first rising upward from the forehead, and then, 
parting on each side into a bow, again falling donm- 
rvard™. This is not such an arrangement of the hair 

1 In the beads of Jupiter, the ejea are large and well opened, 
but not round; so that, in this respect, they resemble less closely 
the confoimalion of the lion than one might probably suppose 
from WincLelmann's words. (See Plate 1, two of the finest heads 
of Jupiter, in which the eyes, forehead, and frontal hair are repre- 
sented.) — Germ. Ed. 

™ Plate I, A and B,* represent theses, forehead, and arrange- 
ment of the hair of Jupiter. The head from'which A was engraved 
formerly adorned the fa 9 ade of the villa Hledici ; It was' ^ler- 
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as belongs to man; it is peculiar to the animal in 
question. In the statues of Hercules, the make of a 
powerful hull is seen in the relation of the head to 
tho neck ; the former is smaller, and the latter larger, 
than is usual in the human figure, and they stand just 
in that proportion to each other which tho head of 
a hull hoars to tho neck — in order to express in this 
hero a preternatural vigor and strength. One might, 
indeed, say, that even the short hairs on the foso- 
head of Hercules, as an allegorical figure, may have 
hcon copied from those on the forehead of that animal. 

wards carried to Florence, to ta act up in ibe garden Boboli. 
Tho head from which B was cogiavcd is that of the Jupiter of Otri* 
coli, now temo^cd (rotn the Pio-dement lauseuni to Paris, which, 
howcTor. in epUo of its ccUbriij, is. eecordiog to our fceltog, sur^ 
pissed in grandeur of sljle and nohUaess of features by the head 
Above named.— Germ. Ed. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tl\e COKrORUATlOK AND OCAUTT OF tUZ UALE PETTIES AND J1ESOE9. 

1. The most boaiitlful forms, thus selected, were, in 
a manner, Wcmle<I together, and from their union 
issued, ns bj a nco* spirUnM generation, a nobler pro- 
geny, of Avhich no higher characteristic could he con- 
ceived tlinn never-ending youth — a conclusion to 
which the consideration of the beautiful must nccos- 
earily lead. For tho mind, in rational beings, has an 
innate tendency and desire to rise above matter into 
tho Ppiritu.al sjihere of conceptions and its true enjoy- 
ment is in the pnHluclion of new and refined ideas. 
Tlio great artists among the Greeks — who regarded 
themselves almost as creators although thov worked 
loss for the undersUnding than for tho senees—sou^ht 
to overcome the liarvl resistance of matter, and if 
j'os.Mhh', to endne it with life, with wuj. Tins nohlc 
U'tA on their f»arl, men in the earlier perio<i8 of art. 
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gave rise to the fable of Pygmalion’s statue. For 
their hands produced those objects of devout respect, 
^vhich, to inspire veneration, must necessarily appear 
to be images taken from a more elevated order of 
beings. Tlie first founders of the religion — who were 
poets — attached to these images exalted ideas, and 
these in their turn excited the imagination to elevate 
her work above herself, and above sense. To human 
notions, what attribute could be more suitable to sen- 
sual deities, and more fascinating to the imagination, 
than an eternal youth and spring-time of life, when 
the very rememberanco of youth which has passed 
away can gladden us in later years? It was con-, 
formahle to their idea of the immutability of the 
godlike nature;' and a beautiful youthful form in their 
deities awakened tenderness aod love, transporting the 
soul into that sweet dream of rapture, in which human 
happiness— the object and aim of all religions, whether 
well or ill understood — consists. 

2. Among tho female divinities, constant virginity 
was attributed to Diana and Pallas, and the other 
goddesses could obtain it again when once lost — 
Juno, for instance, as often as she bathed jn tlie 
fountain of Canathus. Hence the breasts of the god- 
desses and Amazons are like those of young maidens 
whoso girdle Lucina lias not loosed, and who have not 
yet gathered the fruits of love ; I mean to say, that 
tlie nipple is not visible*, unless the goddesses arc 

• It would be n fiiult in female figures with bared breasts, if the 
nipples, 03 on essenUal part of them, were not visible, that is to say, 
were not indicated ot all. Th^ are, however, alwoys signiHod, «nd 
even made visible through the dress, in all anti<]uo figures, even 
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represented in the act of gifing suck, as, for example, 
Isis stickling Apis; but the fable says, that, instead of 
the breast, she placed her finger in the month of 0ms, 
and ste is actually represented in this manner, on an 
engraved gem in the Stosch museum, probably in con- 
formity to the idea above stated- The nipples would, 
also, probably be visible on the breasts of a sitting 
statue of Juno suckling Hercules, in the Papal garden, 
if they were net covered by the head of the child and 
the hand of the goddess. An explanation of this 
statue, with an engraving, baa been brought to notice 
in my ATonttnicn^J of Antiguiii/^ In an old picture, in 
the palace Barherini, which is supposed to represent 
a Venus, of the size of life, the breasts hhve nipples; 
this is a good reason why the figure may not be a 
Venus. 

3. The spiritual nature of divinities is likewise 
represented in their gliding gait. Homer compares 
the swiftness of Juno in walking xvith the thought 
of a man, which passes through many distant countries 
that he has visited, and says at one and the same 
instant, “ I have been here ; I was there.” The 
running of Atalanta is an example of this ; she sped 
so swiftly over the sand as to leave no impress of hCT 
foot behind; and just so light appears the Atalanta 

tbose representing rirgins. Yet, ns in beaatiful women, so also in 
beautiful pouthful statues, they are neither large nor prominent, lat 
as It were, stiU immature for the otScea of materaitr—l 

Geiim. Ed. 

* 2t k now ia ijie IVo^eownt tnaseum. Visconti lielierea 
either that the child in the anas of the goddess represents Mars 
« that the monument, taken as a whole, is a symbol of J,inn 
Lncina. — F 
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on an amethyst in tho Stoscli museum. The step of 
the Vatican Apollo floats, ns it ^rcro, in air; he 
touches not the earth with the soles of his feet. 
Pherecyfles, one of the oldest Greek poets, seems 
to have intended to cxytTcss this light and gliding 
movement in the snake-form which he gave to 
tho deities, in order to describe figuratively a »modo 
of progression of which it Is not easy to discover 
any trace. 

4. Tho youth of tho deities has, in both sexes, its 
diflerent degrees and periods, in the representation of 
which sculpture sought to display all their beauties. 
This youth is an ideality, adopted partly from the 
bodies of beautiful males, and partly from the nature 
of beautiful eunuchs, and elevated by a conformation 
surpassing that of humanity. Hence Plato says, “that 
not the true proportions, bnt those which seemed to 
the imagination most beautiful, were given to statues 
of the divinities.” 

5. The first, or male ideal, has its difierent degrees. It 
begins in the young SatjTS or Fauns, as humble concep- 
tions of divinities'. The most beautifnl statues of Fauns 
present to us an image of ripe, beautiful youth, in per- 
fect proportion. They are distinguished from young 

' Plate 2, A, B. A is the profile of a joung Faun of the noblest 
Itind. It is engraved from on admirable statue of tvhite marble in 
the gallery at Dresden. 

B is the profile of a Faun of Q>mmon character. The statue is ‘ 
in the CapitoUne museum There is a figure almost exactly like it, 
of red. marble, in the Fto-Clement museum, and another in. the 
miscellaneous room of the Capitohoe museum. They are works of 
' the time of Adrian, and were excavated at his villa -near Tivoii — 
Gebsi. Ed. 
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heroes by a common profile, and a somewhat sunken 
nose— 60 that they might, for this reason, be called 
Simi, flat-nosed — not less than by a certain innocence 
and simplicity, accompanied by a peculiar grace, of 
which I shall speak hereafter In discussing grace. 
This was the general idea which the Greeks had of 
these deities*. 

^ Ancient art has transmitted to ns Fauns of different cliaraclere, 
or, in otijer words, it lias tiiougbt proper to present the ideal of tliem 
in 'different modes, and under forma more or less noble. The 
remark of Winckelmanu is well grounded, that several statues and 
heads of young Fauna are of uncommoD beauty, and apparently 
conceived and represented as though of divine origin, and relatives 
of Bacchus 5 for esample, the many similar young Fanns, noticed 
hy him, standing at test against the trunk of a tree, which pass fbr 
copies of the (so called) “The Celebrated." of Praxiteles. 

Tlie 'heautiful young Faun, also, which, together with three 
antique repetitions of it, stands in the museum at Dresden, is 
equally pleosiug, yet stiU more noble and divine, in its conception. 
(A profile of the head alone jnay he seen in Plate &, fig A ) A fifth 
figure, resembling the Dresden eUtnes, U in the villa Ludovisi, at 
Home. The bead in particular is extremely lovely, and well pre- 
served. Tho young Faun blowing a Qute— of which thcro are, 
llkcwi&e, numerous copies — ie charmingly graceful, although the 
shape generally is somewhat less noUo. There are two such figure.^ 
in the Gipitohu© museum, and several in the villa Botghese, one of 
which is of surpassing excellence. Unsatisfactory engravings of 
this most beautiful figure may be found in Perrier (5fafw#, No. 48), 
and in the Smlture M Palasio della Filfo Bori/hese. In the latter 
of ilieso works the conjecture is offeied, whether the celebrated Faun, 
painted by Protogenes, and bearing tho epithet «>aTa«sni„{, “The 
Heposmg,” might not have been Uio original of this monument iu 
mwlle. Indeed, the many repeUUons of it, and the skill and wisdom 
, which prevail in the disposiUon of its pans, as well as the elegance 
and tenderness of tho forms, place U beyond all doubt iliat it'rowst 
have had for Its ongmal a work highly telehnited in antiquity But 
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C. Now, since more than thirty statues of young 
Satyrs or Fauns arc to be found in Rome, resembling 

•we should not conjecture that original to have been a painting, 
unless the probability of this were based upon very peculiar circum- 
stances. 

The celebrated Silenus carrying the yonng Bacchus in his arms, 
in the villa Borghese, is also to be enumerated among the estimable, 
noble figures of the Bacchus family. — Note (1) p. 76, will give 
further information in regard to this beautiful monument. 

Tho Fauns which 'Winekelmann appears to designate properly^by 
the epithet Simt, that is, flat-nosed, are conceived after a djlTerent 
and lower ideal. They hare a broader and flatter face, eyes not 
deeply set, and, for the most part, a somewhat sunken nose with a 
thick tip i the mouth is proportionately wide, and the face nsusUy 
distorted •with laughter. Warts, Lke those which goats have, are 
often put under the Jaw, near the neck. Td other respects, their 
conformation is always vigorous and agile, though occasionally 
slender; and pervaded by 8trong1y>maTked muscles and sinews, 
as required by their ocenpadon of roaming through woods and 
fields. The first place among figures of tUs kind and character 
properly belongs to the ceiebrated sleeping Faun of the Barberini 
collection. The sleep, in which he lies sunk after fatigue, and the 
relaxation of all the muscles of the limbs, are expressed in a 
manner which cannot be improved ; it is, indeed, inimitable. We 
can almost bear the deep respiration, see how the wine swells the 
veins, how the excited pulses beat. 

The second place belongs to the Faun playing the Scabellum*, in 
the Tribune at Florence. Not only do the faultless harmony 
throughout, and the highly naive simplicity in the gesture, and in 
the keeping of all the parts, challenge our admiration, satisfy the 
requirements of the understanding, and perfectly accomplish the 
1 object in view, but this figure, like the Barbenni sleeping Faun, just 
mentioned, delights also the feelmgs themselves, as a bright, glori- 
ous image of nature unrestr^ed. It is, moreover, one of the most 
learned figures, or, to speak mewe correctly, one of those in which 

• A kiad ot omikai iottnisieBt ^•&&& wvs'plaj^ bj ris pressure a{ tie 
foot : it klwayt gave tbe lame tone.— Ta. 
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each other in attitude and features, it is probable that 
the original of them was the celebrated Satyr of Praxi- 

Tve see a masterly display of anatomical fikill, profound knowledge of 
tbe action of the mnsclea, and of the manner in which the will affects 
them prerioiisly to tbe moment of action. The foot, which is about 
to press the Scahellum, rnth the sole attached, is raised; the ten- 
dons which more the toes are in a state of the most forcible contrac- 
tion ; hut he b impatient to hear the sound ; hence the calf of the 
leg already begins to swell, and the great back cord of the legTa 
becoming tense for a downward Wow. — The head is modem, yet 
Tery good, full of expression, and in harmony with the whole ; also 
both arms, a comideraWe piece of the left heel, and all the toes of 
tbe right foot. These restorations are all from the hand of one 
artist, said to be hlichael Angelo. 

An excellent figure, almost as large as life, in the Capitoline 
noseum, also heloogs from its character to this same lower class of 
tbe Faunddeal. It is carrying fcoits in a skin by which it U girt. 
(A profile-likeuess of the head may be seen in Plate S, &g. B ) The 
naiTO expression oC joyousness, which gires Ufe, as it were, to this 
admirable work of ert, delights tbe spectator. It is, besides, one of 
the Icat-preserred figures ; foe eren the right hand, which is raised 
and holding forth an apple, is anti<iue. with the exception of the 
fingers. On the bead, only the tip of the nose is somewhat injured. 
A couple of toes on each foot, and other triHing parts, are modem 
rcstomUous. 

In this second class, or inferior raon-idea), are to bo included the 
bald, fht.nosed Silcni, with large, and occasionally hairy, belly and 
thighs, and also somewliat short proportions. Good siandiug figures 
of tills kind are to be foond in the Pio-Clement museum, at the 
entrance of the pabice l^U, m the g^lery Giustiniani, sad in the 
museum at Presden* 

The sinking Silenus, supported by a Fnuti, on the great Dorgbese 
end another, which tWglit be named •’ Tbe Reeling," upheld 
It two Fauns, on the beaatifal bas-rchef in the rio-Clement museum 
belong here, although they seem to be more noble in form, and to 

I An miwsTisg from a »i»toe in ike rioCIemmt mumm may he i«oa jtj 
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teles, which was in Athens, and was regarded by the 
artist himself as his best work*. The next most dis- 

constituto a class btermediato betfreen tliose just mentioned and tlie 
beautiful Borgbese Silenus bolding the joung Bacclius in Ha arms, 
to which referenCQ has already been made. 

Finally, there remains to bo considered still a third class, and 
this the lowest, of such ideal conformations — namely, the long-horned 
and goat-fooled, to which, in the language of art of the present day, 
tli’e name of Satyr ia usually and cxclusircly applied, although, 
anciently, the Greeks comprehended under this term all the kinds 
above named, without exception. 

If we see the Fauns, so called, of the second doss almost always 
represented in a stale of mind excited by wine even to waggishntss, 
excessive gaiety, jumping, and dancing, so the aucient artists made 
uso of the Goat-footed as the true Merry-Andrew. For this reason, 
we find on engraved gems, as well as in a Herculaneum painUng, 
one of those mongrels engaged in a butting contest with a real mole 
goat. In the v-illa Borghese there is another, who is sitting down, 
and occupied with comic gradty in extracting a thorn from the foot 
of a robust Faun, who behaves himself in a manner quite nnseemly- 
In the Pia-CUinent Altueum (Vol. I., Plate 50) may be found a 
group of a BtiU lower character, though superior in execution, in 
which a Satyr, with lustful impatience, is striving to strip the dress 
from a struggling Kymph. When aDCient art deviates still farther, 
into the representation of dubious or shameless subjects, it does, 
indeed, occasionally make use of the lower kind of Fauns, but more 
frequently of the Goat-figures. — G ekv. Ed. 

• This Satyr or Faun of Praxiteles was termed t “ The 

Praised." According to Pausonias (lib. 1, cap. 20) and Athensus 
{Deipno$opk., lib. 13, cap. 6), it was of bronze, and was standing 
even in their time, that is, about a. d. 174, in the Tripod Street, 
at Athens. Among the figures which pass for probable copies of this 
masterpiece, so celebrated in antiqoity^ the one which was carried 
from the Capitohne museum to Pans is, in respect to execution, 
the most valued. But, however beautiful it may he, still there are 
observable about it, as in most anaent copies, certain indications 
of haste and neghgent handling. The drill has been much used. 
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tinguished artists in this kind of figures were Pratinas 
and Aristias* of Pblius, not far from Sicyon, together 
with one .^schylus. Sometimes these Satyrs had a 
laughing countenance, and warts pendent beneath the 
jaw«, like goats\ Of this kind is one of the most beau- 
tiful heads of antiquity^ in respect to execution ; it was 

attd, OQ more careful emainaUoQ> errors are discoverable ; for 
example, the retracted right foot is much shorter than it ought to 
be. — The nose, the bach part of the head, and both fore-arms and 
hands are modeni.— Gzrm. Ed. 

' Winckelcaana has given a wrong interpretation to the passage 
in Pausanks llib. S, cap. 13), from which he probably derived this 
statement. Pratinas and ArisGas were not artists in marble and 
hronie, as Heyne first remarked, hut two dramatic poets, who, like 
iEschylus, wrote eatyrical dramas also, ^irvfn, the chorus of which 
was composed of Satyrs.— G zrm. Ed. 

* Laeiaiaa cmica bCna dependences (PUn , lib. 8, cap. SO, sect. 
70), “ Two flaps peodeot from the neck.” They are vistble on a 
hcautifal yonug Faon Bleeping on a rock, among the Herculaneum 
bronzes {dntitk. d'Ercolano, Vol. VI , Plate 40), and in another 
plate (,No. 42), which represents so elder Faun, or a Silenns, 
stretched out upon a skin These pendants ore stdl more clearly 
visible on the ^antiful Faun of red marble, in the Pio Clemmt 
3I««eum(Vol I., Plate 47). — F. 

•* Plato 2, 0 , a. 

' It was found neat the celebrated tomb of Ctccilia lletella, and 
belonged to the Institute at Bologna, where it was seen by Breval 
and Kcjssler, who make meDiiow of it — W. 

The bust, not Uie head alone, of the Faun mcntioued here, which 
belongs to the second class dorignated in Note (d), p. C9, conld 
liardlj be e<iwaUod m regard to the industry bestowed upon the 
erecution of iL All the paru are finished with the greatest 
accuracy ; but, ns the whole has been very smoothly polished, the 
reflected light from the aatface produces a certain appearance of 
iLirdness, which is not faiomUe to ihis really admirable monument. 
It U. besides, m perfect preservauon ; only the nght siile of the 
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fonncrly in the possession of the distingoislic^ Count 
Marsigli, but now ftanils in the villa Albani. The 
beautiful IJarberitii sleeping Fauu is no iileal, but on 
image of simple, unconstrained nature. A modern 
■writers who sings and speaks of painting in poetrj' and 
prose, could never have seen an antique figure of a 
Faun, and must have been ill informed by others, vhen 
ho stales, os a well-knowTi fact, that the Greek artists 
selected the sliapo of the Fauns for the purpose of 
representing heav}’ and sluggish proportions, and that 
they may he known by their large heads, short necks, 
higii shoulders, small and narrow chests, thick thighs 
and knees, and-missliaiKsn feet. Is it possible that any 
ono can form notions so low and false of the sculptors 
of antiquity ? It is a heresy in art, first hatched in the 
brain of this author. 1 do not know that ho •mis obliged, 
like Cotta, in Cicero, to say what a Faun is. 

7. The young Satyrs or Fauns are all beautiful, ■with- 
out exception, and so shaped, that each one of them, if 
it were not for the head, might be mistaken for an 
Apollo, especially for that Apollo called Xavpd/cToPof 
(Lizard-killer), the position of whose legs is that com- 
mon to the Fauus. Among the many statues of this 
kind, two in the palace Ruspoli have been preserved 
iminjured. In one head of a young Faun, the artist 
has risen above the usual idea, and given an image of 
high beauty, over which an inexpressible sweetness is 
diffused. He appears to be in a quiet rapture, which 

face is a little stained with sometliuig green, protablj from lying, 
■wlulst in the ground, in contact with bronze. Por this reason the 
French term it U Faune d la Gerji. Ed. 

AVatelet, JXeflex. tur la Feinture, p. 69 — Gebm. Ed. 
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shows itself particularly in the half-closed mouth. 0]he 
upper part of the ears, which diould he pointed, is con- 
cealed by the hair; this, likewise, has not the 'usual 
stiffness, but ,is disposed in lovely waves. A Faun 
would never have been 'recognised in this head, if it 
had not heen for the addition.of small horns, which are 
beginning to shoot forth on both sides of the forehead. 
If the arrangement of the hair' warranted it, this image 
might represent a young Bacchus with horns. This' 
head, of wliich mention has been made in the accounts 
of the latest discoveries at llereulaueum, is now in the 
author’s possession. 

8. The older or Stleui, and that Silenus in 

particular who educated Bacchus, have, in serious 
figures, not a single trait inclining to the ludicrous, but 
they are beautiful bodies in the full ripeness of age, 
just as tho statue of Silenus holding the young Bacchus 
iu his arras', in the villa Borghese, represents them*. 

J TUe Bc^h^se Silenas Is, beyond qoestios, tlio noblest of all 
the images of the instructor of Dacchus which have come down to 
ns. It is one of those glorious, purely-Unman representations, 
which perfectly content the eye, the nnderstandiog, and the feel- 
ings. The iuTention, arrangemeDt, puniy of the outlines, and 
consmnmate elegance of the forms, eqnally demand praise and 
excite astonishment From the workmanship generally, and from 
the hair in particular, wc may infer that this work belongs to the 
most flourishing period of art It may also be reckoned amon^ 

tliQse whtch have been adnuraWy-wcIl preserved According to our 

observation, the left hand, and the fingers of the right kind, of 
Silenus, and several parts of the figure of the child, are modem.— 
A? way .frunt^ airriu' rtVe nnW of rte garuhns oi' iSiuTiist, at the same 
time With the large Dorghc!,e vase — Gesh. Ed. 

" Plate S. This engtaviDg is made after a statue in the Pio- 
Clement museum, which is exactly like that in the Borghese villa. 
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This figure is precisely similar to two othenj, in the villa 
lluspoli, of which only one has nii antique head. Silo* 

In regard to tlie etAtuo from wliicli tins engraving is copied, 
Visconti (C/iiarnmonti J/iu., Vol. IL, p.29,) remarks ns follows:— 
“ Tlie ancient tnoimments atill rem^iog which relate to Dionysos 
or Bacchus, nnd Lis numerous followew. usually divided into the 
various families of Satyrs, Fauns, Sileni, Pans, Mcnades, Ac., are 
so frcfjuent, that tliey are to bo foond everywhere in museums, and 
Rs the ornaments of dwelliug-houses, of gardens, nnd of villas. But 
images which represent the primitiro Silenus, the instructor of 
Bacchus, are rare. Although the poets and writers of satires 
travesty him as old, very fat, end pot-bellied, resembling a wine- 
skin, deformed, as Lucian caricatnres him, and oa he is often repre 
sented on bas-reliefs, in the Dacebie scenes upon sarcophagi so 
common in museums, still the original character of Silenus is much 
more noble, since he is uoderstoed to have bred and educated 
Bacchus or Dionysus, to whom is persouiQcd the unciviliaed state 
of the world, and its passage from a rude to a more cultivated 
condition. He was the head, the leader, of that troop of old Sa^rs 
who were called Sileni after him, and who accompanied Bacchus in 
his Indian campwgn. wliich was undertaken for the purpose of 
civilizing the barbanaus. The Orphic Hymns invoke him under 
the name of the bravest and best of the Sileni; the titles which 
they give him denote veneration ; they pronounce him to be honored 

alike by gods and men In the more ancient Theogony, 

Sdenns was regai-ded as the depositary of science, which, in his 
capacity of instructor, he communicated to Bacchus, who made use 
of it to civilize mai^d, still in a rude and savage state. 

This figure, which falsifies all the erroneous notions entertained 
of Silenus, shows him in his ongmal character, as the foster-father 
and instructor of Bacchus Kow this latter, taken in a moral sense, 
is nothing more than a symbol of the refinement of the world from 
a state of barbarism, and the former is a symbol of the knowledge 
which had nurtured, guided, and assisted him. 

Like his foster-child, be is naked; his aspect is noble and affec- 
tionate. as suitable to the educator of a god, whom he holds in his 
arms and presses to his bosom. The cluld is caressing him in turn. 
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DUS either has a joyous face and a curly beard, as in the 
statues just mentioued, or, as in other figures, he 
appears as the teacher of Bacchus, in philosophic form, 
with a long and venerable beard, which falls in soft 
waves down upon his breast, just as we see him in the 
oft-repeated reliefs known under the highly-erroneous 
appellation of the “ Repast -of Trimalchion.” I have 
presented this idea of Silenus, confined exclusively to 
serious figures, for the purpose of obviating the objec* 
tion which might be made, that he is uncommonly 
corpulent, and tides reelingly upon an ass, and is thus 
represented on different raised works". 

and gracefully extends Ms hands to the other's cheeks. His head is 
bold ; the gdat.ears~-denotiDg an origia b ccanscn ndth the Sstyre 
and Fanisci, and partaking of the hestial and the huiciaQ>«<tQd the 
paiuhet's stio, upon the left atm, are attributes which show that 
Silenus possesses two natures, a mortal and a divine, s material and 
an iatellectuaV His oose is fiat, bis Itce broad, and the etpressios 
composed of hilarity, beoeTolcnce, and sagacity. The wreath of ity- 
leaves and ivy-herrics around the head of each tells of the perpetual 
youth of Bacchus, and the etrength and sweetness of the bonds with 
which barbarism binds the minds of men.” — T r. 

“ Plate 4. This engraving is also made after a statue b the 
rio-Clcmest museum. 

Of this statue Vol. I., Plate 4C,)Tisconti remarks 

as follows : — *• A dUtbcUon is commouly received among anti- 
<iuarian3 which assists them greatly ia classifybg the so much 
varied images of the rustic deities who are the followers and com- 
panions of Bacchus. Having observed them sometimes with the 
lower limbs goav-like, at other times only with capnform earn, and 
agun with tail sud horns, now in advanced life, and now in youth, 
they gave tho name of Satyrs to those which, in the expression of 
the countenance, in the hair, and tho goat-like haunches and legs, 
rambled tiie antique representations of the god Pan. The term 
Vaun they applied to those whkU on* seen with cars end tail alone. 
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9. As tliG common idea cDtertained of the Satjis or 
Fauns is usually erroneous, so it lias liappcneil 

and sometimes with the rudiments of horns, but of which the legs 
aod thighs arc wholly human; it however, they were uot of youthful 
or manly age, hut in advanced or mature life, then they were no 
longer termed Fauns, hut Sileni. Some, with greater exactness, 
hare wished, indeed, to distinguish by different names the differeut 
kinds of Faons — confining tl^ appellation to. those which, with a 
tiuman form, hare the ears, boms, and tail of a goat, and calling by 
the name of Tityri those rare figures of Bacchanals which hare 
nothing of the goat shape. 

“ The exactness of such authors certainly deserves some praise, 
since it attempts to make different ideas correspond to different 
names — which does much to promote clearness; but they seem to 
go too far, in seeking to derive such a division — which can haee no 
other object thm the convenience of artists and aDli^uarisn nomea* 
clature — from the ideas of the ancients, and in censuring, for want 
of ptecUion, those classic •wiitcn who have not observed it- lu 
refutation of such an opinion, it is sufficient to reflect, that images 
are found, of Greek workmanship and of remote antiquity* of all the 
diversified kinds of Bacchanals, although we are certain that the 
Greeks never knew Fauns except by the name of Satyrs or Sileni, 
which was applied indifferently to all the followers of Bacchus. Still, 
however, even the Greeks sometimes distinguiahed the individual 
characters of various deities of a similar kind, and perhaps they knew 
no distincUon more usual than that of Pan and Silcnus. The for- 
mer was couunonly figured in semi-capnform resemblance ; to the 
latter were given a bald forehead, a flat nose, a long beard, a hairy 
breast, and a short and corpulent person. In Pan th^ recognised 
one of the most ancient divinities of Arcadia and of shepherds : in 
Silenus, the instructor, the companion, the general of Bacchus. All 
classic writers agree in the characteristics noticed above, and no 
desenpUon is more lively than that j^ven of the two by Bucian, who 
refers to them, at the head of the con^nerin" army of India, in 
these words' — ‘Under the god, there were two generals; one of 
them was a short, very fat, pot-bellied, tremulous old man, with flat 
nose, and large, upright ears; the other, a monster man, from the 
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Silenus ; I sliould say, wth the Sileni, for the ancients 
said %\t\vol, in the plural number. Since one gene- 
rally tilings of Silenus as an old, exceedingly corpulent, 
and slouching personage, always intoxicated, sometimes 
reeling, and sometimes sinking dotm and falling from 
his ass, and usually leaning for support upon Satyrs, as 
he is ordinarily represented, it has been found difficult 
to reconcile with such a figure the foster-father and 

middle downxcards resembling a goat, with hairy legs, horns, long 
heard, choleric,’ 4c. By these two portraits of Ban and Silenus, we 
can Tteognise them in the monuments ; but in the sculptured images 
of the latter we find the rery sain© rariety which wo pcrcelro is the 
authors who spenh of him . 'Whilst some of them present him to us 
as & driukiug, ridiculous old man, others desenhe him os a wise mau, 
so far remored from hypocrisy, that be allows himself to he con- 
founded with the class of Toluptoaties.—who tnows, bowOTOT, the 
causes and cuds of thin^, and whose breast is filled witli a pure 
philosophy. This is the idea in i^rd to Silenns gives lo the eitih 
Eclogue of Virgil ; and such must hare teen the idea of the Greek 
artist of the heauuTul statue of the Piactan villa, m wbirh this demi- 
god is represented holding the infant Bacchus in bis arms, and with 
restores and limbs so noble in form, os to denote him to be a wise 
person, one to whom the edocalioii of a god might he intrusted. The 
sculptor of the marble before us has tabeu another -view of Silenus, 
and represented him as the allegorical personage of intorication. 
In the features of the face, and the shape of ihehmbs.he has adhered 
to the comic descriptiou by Lucian, with the exception of the ears 
which in the image are not capriform. Though what the figure holds 
in its hand is a modem restoration, still there is no doubt as to the 
action of st^ueezing a bunch of grapes into a cup. — The perfection 
with wliich the skilful artist has expressed hu conceit cannot be 
sufficiently comprehended by one who has not the m.xrble itself 
before him. The head, which is crowned with the Icares and berries 
of the ivy. is of an admirable character, and the rnituraln^-^, gnU 
flc'hmess of the fat, hairy trunk is the utmost to which seulrirr. 
can attain Tw. ‘ 
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instructor of Bacchus, which he actually was. This 
misconception is the reason why the statue of Silenus 
with the young Bacchus in his arms, standing in the 
villa Borghese, has been supposed to be a Saturn, 
because the figure resembles an ancient hero; yet its 
true signification ought to have been recognised by the 
pointed ears, and the ivy about the head. 

10. The principal of those deities of a lower order 
Ss Pan. Pindar calls him the most perfect of the gods. 
Of the conformation of his face wo have hitherto had 
either no idea at all, or a very erroneous one. I believe, 
however, that I have discovered it, in a head crovMJed 
with ivy, on a beautiful coin of Antigonus the First. 
The countenance Is senous, and the beard full and 
shaggy, resembliog the hair of a goat; hence Pan is 
called “ bristly-haired.” Of this coin I will 

give some further account hereafter (in the second 
chapter of the tenth book). Another head of this 
deity, not more known, but executed with greater skill, 
is to be found in the Capitoline museum®. He is more 

» As Winckelmann does not particularly designate the head of 
Fan in the Capitoline museum, of which he makes mention here, 
it is doubtful whether he means a Hermes in the miscellaneous 
room, which formerly bore the name of Jupiter Ammon, or the 
Satyr-SIask, that is, merely the face without any back part, which 
probably still stands in the Capitoline museum, in the room of tliQ 
great Vase. The latter is uncommonly beaubful, and executed 
with exquisite expression of character; it is, howerer, very much 
injured. The head of the (so called) Jupiter Ammon in the mis- 
cellaneous room is. indeed, also good, yet the execution of it is fcr 
from being so admirable. It has a noble character, approximating 
evea to the majesUc; together with the horns of a ram. and pointed 
ears. Wmckelmann was probably induced to regard thh, monument 
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easily recognised liy th.e pointed gsxs in this than in the 
former figure. The beard, on the other hand, is less 
stiff; it resembles that on some heads of philosophers, 
the deeply thoughtful expression of whose faces lies 
particularly in the eyes — which arc sunken, after the 
manner of those of Homer. An engraving of this head 
will appear in the third volume of my Ancient Monu- 
menis. The god Pan was not always represented with 
the feet of a goat, for a Greek inscription mentions » 

. figure of him, of which the head resemhled the usual 
one with goat’s horns, whilst the body and chest were 
shaped in imitation of those of Hercules, and the feet 
were winged like Mercury’s. 

11. The highest conception of ideal male beauty is 
especially expressed in the Apollo, in wliom the strength 
of adult years is found united with the soft forms of 
the most beautiful spring-time of youth. These forms 
are large in their youthful unity, and not those of a 
minion wandering about in cool shades, and whom 

os an imt^o of Pan, particularly l>y the bair, because it ia curled 
orer lUo forebcad quite cbffctcotly from that on tbe beada of 
Jupiter. Tbo nose is a restoration. 

A statue of Pan of the wre of life, in a sitting posture, and of 
pretty good wotkmnsliip, may be found in the villa Borghese. 
Hut the most admirable bead of Pan ia in the mansion Rondiuini ; 
it imy CTcn dispute superionty with the Capitoline Mask, just 
tncnlioncd. The noso and mouth, and also some locks of the 
beard and hair, are new. 

Puithemorc. there is a Pan’s bead, hot little observed, in the 
garden of the villa Medici ; it stands on a HcnBOS, in front of the 
pavilion jji whith fonneriy staod the Cleopatra, or properly Anadoc, 
now in ITorcnce. Tho ideal character, that is. the mature of 
luman with features, is clearly and admirably expressed. — 

Cirnu. Ho. ' 

O 
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Venn?, as Ibycus ea}*s, has rcarcc^ on roses, hut befittin" 
a noble youth, destined to noblo purposes. Hence 
Apollo was the most beautiful among the gods. Hcaltli 
blooms in bis youth, and strength manifests itself, lihe 
the ruddiness of morning on a beautiful day. I do not, 
however, mean to say tliat all statues of Apollo possess 
this lofty beauty, for even the Apollo of the villa 
Medici^ so highly prized by our sculptors, and so fre- 

p The knee, and also the legs tovnrds the ankle, of the Arolline, 
so called, formerly in the tilla Medici, hut now in the Tribune at 
Florence, arc usually considered less beautiful tlian the rest of the 
figure. There may, perhaps, be some troth in the criticism, if 
bo viewed in detail, and not according to its general 6Jgiufi«in®o 
and cfTect as a whole. For oor own part, heweTcr, we think very 
favorably of it. and, after repeated altcDtivc esamiDStioD, have 
never been able to detect those etrikiogly neglected portions by 
wliich the hamouy of the whole Is disturbed. Even if the leg* 
near the anklC'joint do appear too much developed end too little 
youthful, it proceeds from the circnmstauce, that the figure was 
broken precisely in this place, and probably has been retouched, 
as the uneven outline leads one to infer. 

In judging of this work, we must refiect that it is in tho highest 
degree probable that it was executed in the time of Aleumders 
successors, end therefore in the later perioos of Greek art, when 
artists began to aim at a general pleasing effect rather than to 
produce the exact shape and perfect finish of each particular part. 
Hence, the idea of the head of this figure is certainly very beau- 
tifol, indeed lofty, in general ; but still we are not always willing 
in this case, as we are, for example, in that of the Niobe and her 
two loveliest daughters, to follow closely the drawing of the forms 
into its details. It was neither the artist's intention to render 
every particular accurately, nor did ao severe and punctilious treat- 
ment comport with the fiowing softness of this later style. If 
such points are taken into consideration, each fresh view of the 
ApoUiuo will reveal new beauties to every person competent to 
judge of nrt. The flow and soft undulation of the outlines is 
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size of a wcll-mado youth. If the imagination, filled 
•with the single bcautics.cveiywhcrc displaj'cd in nature, 
and occupied in the contemplation of that beauty which 
flows from God and leads to God, were to shape, during 
sleep, a vision of an angel, vhosc countenance was 
brightened by the divine cfiulgence, and whoso form 
was seemingly an cfllucncc from the source of the 
highest harmony — in such a form let the reader set 
before himself this lovely image. It might be said, 
that nature, "vrith God’s approval, had fashioned it after 
the beauty of the angels*. 

13. The most beautiful bond of Apollo, next to that 
of tho Belvedere, as it appears to me, belongs to a 
sitting statue of this god, larger than life, in the villa 
Ludovisi. It is quite as uninjured as that of the 
Belvedere, and more couformable to our idea of Apollo, 
as a benignant and gentle deity. This statue, which 

A slight sketch of this moDumeot is to be foood in the second 
volume of the Scidture del Palazto della Villa Borghese, Suuua EX. 
No. 11. In the explanation (p 94 of the same volume), it is, more- 
over, asserted that the appellation of Genius is probably not correct, 
and that the work might very well be an imitation of the celebrated 
Thespian Cupid of Praxiteles, which, there is good reason to sup- 
pose, carried neither bow nor arrow. 

It is our belief that there are modem additions to this figure,—* 
samel j, the left leg as far as the foot, both fore arms, the lip of the 
nose, the larger portion of the wings, and also the upper p.'irt of the 
drapery, which is thrown over the trank of a tree, against which 
the figure leans. The lower antiqiie fragment of drapery fell® 
in very admirable folds — Germ. Ed. 

^ This is the figure of whidi Flaminio Vacca (Montfiiuc., Dicino, 
Ital , p. 193) speaks ; he believes it to be an Apollo, but with wings- 
Mondaucon has had it engraved from a frightful drawing. (Montf 
AtUiq. Expl. Tom. I., Plate 115. No. 6.)— W. 
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has been but little' noticed, deserves remark, as the 
only one having a shepherd’s crook, an emblem ascribed 
to Apollo. It lies on the stone on which the figure is 
sitting, and shows that Apollo the shepherd, No/ttos, is 
represented here, — with especial reference to his service, 
in this capacity, with Admetns, king of Thessaly. 

14. From the head of a statne of Apollo in the villa 
Belvedere, at Frascati, likewise from the bust with the 
iini^yured head in the galleries of the Conservatori of 
the Capitol*, and also from two other beads of the same 
<leity — one of which is in the Capitoline museum, and 
the other in the Farnesina — one can get an idea of that 
stylo of arranging the hair which the Greeks termed 
KpojSwXoj, and of vrhich there remain no clear descrii)- 
tions. Tijis word, when applied to young men, hasdho 
satno signification as ledpvftfiog in the case of young 
maidou-s, that is, hair collected in a knot on the back 


part of tl\e head. With young men, the hair was 
smoothed up^vards around the head, and then gathered 
together on the crown, without any \isihle band to 
confine it. The bait is knoUcvl logetber in precisely 
the same manner on tbo head of a female figure — in 
one of the most beautiful of the pictures from Hercu- 
laneum — which is resting on one knee, near a tragic 
personage, and writing on a tablet. 


15. This Bimil.arity of head-dress, in both sexes, may 
bo some excuse for those who have given the name of 


The Ai*llo in ibe rooms of ttie Conserratori is a heautifal 
IT'T to represetu il.e 

than Me. The kur is coi.Ened very 

I r". "e ^enotea by 

a wiiy._OERij 13|j J 
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Berenice to ft beontlfnl bust of Apollo, of bronze, tn 
tbo Herculaneum museum, m-1jic1i lias tlio Iiair tints 
smoothed up^Ynr(l, and perfectly resembles in idea the 
four heads of Ajiollo just mentioned — especially since 
these last could not have been known to t]iem; but 
the ground for tho np|)cllat1on — namely, a medal of 
this Egyptian queen, on which is an impression of a 
female head with tho liatr thus arranged, together with 
die iiamo of Berenice — is not sullicient. For all heads 
and statues of Amazons, all figures of Diana, indeed all 
figures of virgins, have tbo Imir smoothed upward. 
Now, as tho braids on tho binder part of tho head on 
tho medal arc twisted into a knot, after tho Invariable 
custom of virgins, it is impossible that n married queen 
can ho represented by it. I am, therefore, of opinion, 
that tho head on tho coin is a Diana, notwithstanding 
tho name Berenice stamped around it. * 

10. The youth which is so beautiful in Apollo 
advances to maturer years in other youthful gods, and 
becomes manly in Mercury and Mars. Mercurj’*.is 
distinguished by a particular delicacy of countenanco, 
which Aristophanes would have called ’Am/eov pKetros, 
an Attic look, and his hair is short and curly. Men- 
tion has already been made of figures of him with a 
beard, on Etruscan works, and by tho earliest Greek 
artists". 

17" The modern artist who restored the head and a 

* Plate 5. From a host ia wMte marble, of about the size of 
life, and the loveliest and most beautiful of all the heads of this 
deity jet Icnown. It is probably to be found among the antiques 
of the Duko of Buccleuch.— G lbs. Ed 

Winckelmann’s Works, Vol HI , l> 105, §11 — Genu Ed. 
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Bcrcnico to n beautiful bust of Apollo, of bronze, in 
tlio Herculaneum museum, wbich has tlio hair thus 
smoothed upward, and perfectly resembles in idea the 
four heads of Apollo just mentioned — especially since 
these last could not have been known to tliem; but 
tho ground for tho appellation — namely, a medal of 
this Egyptian queen, on which is an impression of a 
female head with the hair thus arranged, together with 
tile name of Bcrenico— is not sufficient. For all heads 
and statues of Amazons, all figures of Diana, indeed all 
figures of virgins, have the hair smoothed upward. 
Now’, as the braids on tho hinder part of the head on 
the medal are t'wisted into a knot, after the invariable 
custom of virgins, it is impossible that a married queen 
can bo represented by it. I am, therefore, of opinion, 
that the head on the coin is a Diana, notwitlistanding 
the name Berenice stamped around it. > 

1(5. The youth which is so beautiful in Apollo 
advances to maturer years in other youthful gods, and 
becomes manly in Mercury and I^Iars. Mercuiy’.is 
distinguished by a particular delicacy of countenance, 
which Aristophanes would Lave called *ATTHcoy ffXeirof, 
an Attic look, and his hair is short and curly. Men- 
tion has already been made of figures of him with a 
beard, on Etruscan works, aud by the earliest Greek 
artists'*. 

17. The modern artist Avho restored the head and a 

< Plate 5. From n bust in white marble, of about the size of 
life, and the lovebest and most beautiful of all the heads of this 
deity yet kno^. It is probably to he found among the antiques 
of the Duke of Buccleuch. — G eru. Ed 

“ Wuickelmann’s Works, Vol 105, § 11 — Geeit Ed. 
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portion of tlio clicst of nnotlicr Mcrctirj**, of tlio bIzo of 
life, emliracing a young maiden, in tlio garden bclilnd 
tlie palace Fameso, has given him a strong beard. For 
a long time this circumstance surprised me, as I could 
not imagine niicnco ho got the idea. It cannot bo 
supposed, that, even if ho had been acquainted with 
the Etruscan manner of representing him, ho would 
have been willing to introduce sneli a scrap of antique 
erudition iu an enamoured Mercury. I rather believe 
that he was iudaced to it by some learned scholar, who 
used tbo occasion to realize his understanding of the 
.w-ord vTTriv^, in Homer, which bo erroneously sup- 
posed to mean, "having a strong board.” The poet 
says, that Mercury, when about to accompany Priam to 
Achilles, assumed the form of a young man, Trpurov 
vnivTfn}, which signifies "tho ago when the covering 
of the chin first begios to show itself,” and can bo 
predicated of a young man in tlie brightest bloom of 
life, tljat is, when the down first appears on tho checks 
w-hich Philostratus, in speaking of Amphion, calls 'ovXop 
TTapa TO qZs, “the do^m beside the ear.” Mercury is 
also represented in the same manner by Lucian. The 
young maiden with whom he is dallying does not 
appear to be Venus, who, according to Plutarch f. 


usually represented near this god— ~in order to eifmifv 
that the enjoyment of the pleasures of Jove musl be 
accompanied hy gentle words. On looking at the 
tender age of this fignre, H might rather be supposed 
to be either Proserpine, who had three daughtejg i 
Mercury ; or the nymph Lara, mother of the two Lar ^ 


* This Group has heen earned to Naples — Gerh. 
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or pcrlifips Acaealli«, dauglitcr of Jllnos; or Ilersc, oiio 
of tUo danglitcrs of Cccrops, by vUom also Jlercurj* 
bad children. I am inclined to favor tlio Last con- 
jecture, becaa=o I suppose that this group Avas discovered 
on tho Appian Way, together witli the two celebrated 
columns which stood by tlie tomb of Rcgilla, wife of 
Herod Atticus, on tlie same spot, and which were 
formerly in tho palace Famese. The ground of my 
cbnjecturo is tho inscription on the tomb, which is now 
in the Tdlla Borghese, in which it is stated that Herod 
Atticus derives bis descent from Cer}'x, son of Mercury 
and Herse; I believe, therefore, that this group stood 
in that tomb. I take this occasion to remark, that the 
only statue of Mercury, in which tlic usual antique 
purse in the left hand has been preserved, lies in the 
collar of the palace of the villa Borghese^ 

T The Merctuy vdlh a ireU preserved antique parse ia the tuiad 
was set ap ia the palace of the villa Borghese after 'WinekelmaaTi'e 
time. It is a large, well.executed statae, and in a remarLahle state 
of preservation; it does not, honever, belong to the best class of 
images representing Mercuiy. To saj nothing of the (so called) 
Belvedere Antmoiis, which Visconti lias shown to be probably a 
Mercury, it is excelled by the seated Meccuiy, in bronze, from Her 
culaneum, and also by an erect statue, in marble, of the size of hfe, 
in the Florentine gallery. In the Utter, the right leg is crossed 
over the left, one hand is placed on the side, and the other rests on 
the trunk of a tree. Although it has been broken into many frag- 
ments, Bliil only the hands and fore-arms, and a piece of the right 
foot, appear to be modem. The features are pleasing and delicate, 
and the outlines of the whole figure very flowing. 

The heautiful little statue in the Pio-Clement Museum (Vol. I.. 
Plate 5) also merits mention ra this place. Tt represents Mercury 
03 a child, with the finger placed upon the mouth cunningly, os 
though be had just committed Bome httlc bit of rogueiy, and was 
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18. Mars is commonly found represented as a young 
hero, .and ■without beard, as one of the ancient autliors 
also testifies. But it never occurred to any sculptor 
of ancient times to represent him as the witer* whom 
I have already censured would have him represented, 
that is, as one in whom every fibre, even the smallest, 
may express strength, boldness, and the fire which 
animates him. Such a Mara is not to be found in the 
entire range of antiquity. The three figures of hifh 
that are best known are a sitting statue -witb Cupid 
at its feet, in the villa Ludovisi, — in which, as in all 
figures of deities, there is neither sinew nor vein visible, 
~a small figure on one of the bases of the two beautiful 

lieggiog the epectator to keep silence. There ate eevetal antique 
copies ot this charming moQumeot, one of nMch is in the villa Borg- 
hese, and etUi another is mentioned hj Winckelmann in the second 
vplttine (p. SIS) of the present edition. 

But a bead of Mercury, covered vnUi the Petasus, or little hat, 
far excels in point of ardstio merit all the monuments just enume- 
rated. It is said to he no longer in Home, hut to hare been sent to 
England. Casts and numerous copies have made it known in 
almost all cultivated countries. (See an outline in Plato 5.) — 
Gniai Ed. , 

* Watelet, Art de Peindre, chant J, p 13. 

* The celebrated seated statue of Mars in the villa Ludovisi is 
executed in a soft and pleasing manner m Greek marble. The 
posiUon announces careless repose ; the forma of the limbs are beau- 
tiful, yet their beauty does not in the least detract from the expres- 
sion of heroic strength The head has a glorious, noble, appropriate 
character. On the left shoulder marks are visible, as if something 
had been broken off — an appearance which suggests the inference, 
that ongmally another figure stood dose to it. The nose, and the 
right hand and foot, are modem reatoraUons. Of the Cupid Vihich 
aits at the feet of the god, tho head, and also the arms and nght 
loot, arc new — Gersi. Ed. 
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rnarblo candelabra wldchwcrc In tlio palace BarberiniS 
and a third on the round work in the Capitol, described 
in the second chapter of the third book. The last two 
are standing. All three arc of youthful age, and in 
a quiet position and action. Ho is represented as such 
a young hero on, medals and engraved gems. But if a 
bearded Mars" is to bo found on other medals and 
gems, I should bo almost of opinion that this latter 
figure may represent tliat Mare wliom tlio Greeks call 
’EwaXtoj; ho was distinct from the other, and was his 
inferior and assistant. 

19. Hercules is likewise represented in the most 
beautiful youth, with features which leave the distinc- 
tion of sex almost doubtful*, ns the beauty of a young 

^ The caodcUbra hero mentioDcd passed aRerrrardd from tho 
Batberioi palaco into the rio.CUm«Dt museum. Drawiega of them 
hare fret^uentlT been mode, bot tbo best and most correct is to bo 
found in tho Fio-Cltmfnt 2Iu$., Vol. IV., Plates 1-8.— Genst. Ed. 

* Sereml modem ontlquariaos bclio^e that tbej* bare discovered 
an image of the bearded Mars in the admirably executed colossal 
figure in the Capitoline museum, known under tho name of Pjrrbua- 
'Wmckelmann, in the tenth booh, eleventh chapter, conjectures that 
it may represent Agamemnon; and, in the same place, he also 
denies that a beard has been given to Mars, in any one instance, in 
vorks of ancient art. 

In the villa Borghese etonds a figure sinular to the Capitoline, 
but smaller, the head of which, being lost, was restored by a copy 
from the latter. On the other hand, Uio antique legs of the former, 
with their armour, have been preserved, which in the Capitohno 
fi^re were wanting, and have been badly restored. On coins of the 
Bruttii and Mamertini are to be seen bearded heads, nhich also pass 
for images of Mars.— Gnsii. Ed. 

• ^ Visconti (Pto-Clctnent Museum, Vol I., p. 62) considers the 
statue in the villa Pamfili, which is known by the namo of ClodiO'®, 

" to be a young Hercules of tins description in female garb. W’e, 
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placent Glj-cera. He is represented in this manner, in 
fc — Sr ““ «-l">r«>noaaa.=„trepres™« 

'vhieh thf he,r sml”! hT' “ gaUety, in 

TO .beet to “ '?'*.■ “ '•'“Sling the eerpeotj fl,ot 

larger til We™? '” *'■'“• ‘'“'■'e. This work is somewh.t 

4l.JsX tSVi ? '“'“S’ •!■“= is no one which 

Meal, or, t ZtT “ oonfomteUon of 
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eongtaitj otCnenessV eh"* ^'^'"'1 " fshs kehind the others in 
'■esJ, chest, and ribs 'th^™ '•'e Hereniean fore- 

seem to be nositlvct!, ? ?;'"'P“1 end also the left knee, 
®>e right lerand wonderfully auccessful.— 

'^toi "-“~W ‘he 

'••itad'e fromTe°Pw!?"® differing, however, in 

edlyot later worta.r^'’ ‘‘''“1" d"" descnbed, mid und.ubt- 
Borgtese.-Another «uaoBg tlie antiquities of the vJIa 

“oai3cedaTouiif.Mp collectioD, ■which ’is pro- 

"••"red ’™ w ^ •“ to regard aT. 

'■''ll. engaved in intaw^W P ‘T"'®' °° "''hrated 
“llMonofgems thX°,„ -^ ““ in the Stroazi 

t ''n ream ago ’ aer^il /'‘’'f • °"d at the age of adolesoenec. 
ff“'»'.theheadofayonn7H -^o vriJa Aldobrandini, near 
»• >10 eire of 1* id , '■«“‘ff»llj ™»gl.t in marble, 

■aonth have m, e,p,essi„„ rf™ d"P' The eyes and 

«« '"Iness; and the T™ °»'le- 

"nsilercd chanwterhn'^ ■^PP»'nma,e i„ shape to those which are 
"Stic of thePmmratiaats , and jet-which seems 
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tin engraving on a carnclian belonging to the Stosch 
museum. But, generally, his forclicad projects with a 
roiiudisli fat fulncs«, which arches', and, as it were, puds 
out, the upper hone of the socket of the eye— to 
signify his strength, and his constant toil in sadness 
which, as the poet says, makes the heart swell. 

20. Hercules is distinguishable particularly by his 
hair, which is short, curly, and smoothed upwards over 
the forehead. This characteristic is especially useful 
in a young Hercules ; for I have remarked that, by the 
absence of such a disposition of the hair, tho heads of 
young heroes, which might otherwise have been taken 
for heads of Hercules, have been instantly distinguished. 
From my observation of tho hair generally, and par- 
ticularly over the forehead of Hercules, I cannot con- 
sent to call by this name the fragment of a small figure 
which, on account of some similarity in tho heads, is 
now in process of restoration ns a Hercules. But since 
this single head cannot be an exception to the general 
rule, ‘I should be inclined to regard the figure, inasmuch 
as it has the ears of a Pancratiast^, as representing a 

to U3 remarkable — they hare not wholly the character of such an 
ear, but merely the commencement of it, or a tendency to it. The 
ardat by whom'tlie nose was awkwardly restored, may also bare 
worked off Bomething from the damaged chin, and from the under 
lip ; hence these parts, fUthongh properly not new, contrast ill with 
the others. — G ebji. Ed. 

* Plate G, A, is intended, as ^ as an outline can, to gire an idea 
of the forms of the forehead -and the arrangement of the hair of 
that head of Hercules of which mention is made in Note (m), p. 101; 
in the marble, howerer, the forms ore more blended, and the tran 
sitions softer. — G eeh. Ed. 

^ Plate 7, B See Part II.,ch. f 80 
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philosoplier wto bad been an athlete in his younger 
days, as Lycon tos. This admirable ^TO^k, ’which was 
carried to England some years ago, and again brought 
back to Rome, was repaired for General von Wall- 
moden, of Hanover. 

21. The second kind of ideal youth is drawn from 
the conformation of eunuchs. It is represented, blended 
with masculine youth, in liacchus®. He appears under 
this form at different ages, until he attains his*full 
• growth, and, in the most beautiful statues, always wth 
delicate, round limbs, and the full expanded hips of the 
female sex, for, according to the fable, he was brought 
up as a maiden. Piiny, indeed, mentions a statue of a 
Satyr holding a figure of Bacchus clothed as a Venus ; 
hence Seneca also describes him, in shape, gait, and 
dress, as a disguised virgin. The forms of his limbs 
ate soft and flowing, as though inflated by a gentle 
breath, and with scarcely any indication of the hones 
and cartilages of tlio knees, just as these joints are 
formed in joutlia of the most beautiful shape, and 
in eunuchs. The type of Bacchus is a lovely boy 
who is treading the boundaries of the spring-time 
of life aud adolescence, in whom emotions of volup- 
tuousness, Uko the tender shoots of a plant, are 
budding, and who, a.s if between sleeping and waking, 
half rapt in a dream of exquisite delight, is begin- 
ning to collect and verify the pictures of his fancy; 
his features are full of sweetuess, but the joyousness 

* Sec fronlispieco, and j>bae 8, a profile of the head in the 
fronUspiccc. Koto (»), p. 00, o further account of this lorely 
head— Geu« Ed. 
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of Ins soul Js not mnnifcstcd wliollj upon liis coun- 
tenance \ 

22. Tlio ancient artists have retained this quiet joy- 
ousness in Bacchus, oven when represented as a hero or 
^va!Tio^, on his Indian campaigns, as it apj)ears from an 
armed figure of him, on an altar in the vilia Albani, and 
on a mutilated relievo in my possession. It is from 
this consideration, probably, that this deity is never 
represented in company with Mars— for Bacchus is not 
one of the twelve superior deities ; and hence Euripides 

Among the monuments of ancient art, there have been preserved 
not only many images of Bacchos, but also some few of high perfec- 
tion. In our judgment, the upright figure of him, in the garden- 
building 8t the entrance of the villa Ludovisi, near Berne, is one of 
the most beautiful. The noble forms of the body flow into one 
another with incomparabJo softness and grace, like gentle waves 
of bland oil, and the eye of the beholder glides over them, back 
and forth, with insatiable delight. The head, which may not, in- 
deed, bo the oripnal head helonging to the statue, has a IHght- 
fW modem nose, and in other respects is by no means excellent. 
The left knee is modem, and so also appear to be both arms.— 
Vwcouti Pio Clement., Vol IV.. p. 09) believes that the little 
winged heads, which, as buckles or latchets, adorn the shoe-straps 
on the feet of this statue, denote Acmtus. 

Of equal beauty with this monument is the glorious torso of 
another statue of the god, which may be found engraved and 
explained in the Mu,. Pio Clement., Vol II.. Plate 28, with the 
accompanying remark, that it was valued very highly by ilengs. 

The gallery of antiques at Paris contains a statue corresponding 
to the torso just mentioned, whidi, it is said, is admirably executed, 
and also well preserved 

Omitting other beautiful ima^ of Bacchus which adorn differ- 
ent museums, we will mention further only a torso of a seated 
figure, larger than life, and of exceeding beauty and art, which 
was formerly an admired object among the Famese antiquities, 
but wfll now be found in Naples. — G eiul Ed. 
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says, that Mara is raifrientUy to the Muses, and to the 
merriment of the festivals of Bacchus. It may he 
observed in this connection, that Apollonius gives a 
coat of mail even to Apollo, as the Sun. In some 
statues of Apollo, his conformation is very similar to 
that of Bacchus-, of this hind is the Apollo negligently 
. leaning, as If against a tree, with a swan below him, in 
the Campidoglio, and three similar, yet more beautifu), 
figures in the villa Medici ; for, in one of these divini- 
ties, both were occasionally worshipped, and one was 
tahen for the other. 

23. Here I can scarcely refrain from tears, when I 
think of a Bacchus, once mutilated, but now restored, 
in the villa Albani, originally nine palms high (6^ ft. 
Eng.), to which the antique head, breast, and anus 
are wanting. He is draped from tiie middle of the 
liody to the feet, or, to speak more correctly, his gar- 
ment or mantle, which is ample, has fallen down, and 
is gathered in rich folds about bis bips, and that portion 
of it which would otbenvise lie upon tbe ground is 
thrown over the branch of a tree, about which ivy has 
crept, and a serpent is twisted. No single figure gives 
one so high an idea of what Anacreon terms a belly of 
Bacchus, 

24. The head of Bacchus which possesses the highest 
beauty belongs to a restored statue, somewhat larger 
than nature, which has gone to England. Tlie face 
exiiihils an indcscribablo blending of male and female 
l)cautiful yovitli, and a conformation intermediate 
Ixjtucen tho two sexes, which will ho perceived by an 
auentive obsorrer. Tlus head will he recognised, by 
ai^y one who looks for it in its present location, by a 
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fillet around tlio forehead, and by the absence of tlie 
usual crown of vino-leaf or i\y. 

One cannot but bo astonished that the best artists, 
even iu Rome, after the restoration of art, entertained 
so erroneous ideas of the person of Bacchus. The best 
painter now living in Rome, when ho was asked how 
this deity appeared to Ariadne, represented him of a 
brownish-red color’. 

u 25. Bacchus was worshipped not only under a youth- 

‘ Among tho moat ext^oisito dctAclied heads of Bacchus, we do 
not hesitate to assign tlio firat place to that wonderful work of 
art, knoTO by the name of tho Capitoltoe Ariadne. Winckelmann 
was the first to relinquish this appellation, thinking that be recog- 
nised in it a Leucotheo. from the hand on the forehead. His 
reasons for this supposition wero properly disputed by ViscontL 
The monument then passed among antiquarians, almost unirenally, 
for tho most beautiful of the heads of Bacchus, and os such it was 
removed to Paris. The ongmal name, however, appears to hate 
ogam become gradually the favorite. Modem French works which 
treat of antiquities refer to it anew os Ariadne. We acknowledge 
ourselves, however, particularly inclined to the opinion that it is a 
head of Bacchus; for, as our readem will have learnt from the text, 
the equivocal character of the conformation, waverin'' between male 
and female, is in part confarmable to the ideal character of Bacchus, 
and m part belongs to the modem restorations — namely, a consider, 
able piece of the nose, the under lip, and the upper part of the 
breast— which were made trader the cooviction that the head was 
female. In regard, however, to this truly wonderful monument, we 
may still he permitted to remaik, that there are few others in which 
the extreme suhtilty with which the idea is conceived is earned out 
so consummately in execution. Althou^ the forms are uncommonly 
delicate, they are not, on this accoimt, any the less large ; and the 
execution, with extraordinaiy softness, is still very decided. In a 
word, if we were to choose among all tho collected works of Greek 
sculpture, we should be unable to select one more exquisite in itself 
than this, and more worthy of the most hnlliant period of art, and. 
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fill form, but also under the form of manbood. Tbc 

moreover, of the most celebrated masters of this period. (Plate 8, an 
OJitline of the head of this statue.)* 

In the miscellaneous room of the Capitoline museum another 
he^ of Bacchus is to be found, vtlrich is little inferior in excellence 
of execution to the one just mentioned, the Ariadne, as it is called ; 
liie the latter, it has a fillet round the forehead. The nose is 
modem; cheek and neck Injured; ejes excavated, perhaps for the 
purpose of being filled with some other substance. ' 

A second head of Bacchus, in the same place, has a loftj characten 
The tip of the nose, the chin, and the neck, are restorations. — A 
third, and smaller one, in the same place, also with a fillet round 
the forehead, has always been acknowledged as a Bacchus, and very 
much prized on account of its pleasing features, although the execu- 
tion does not indicate tlie best age of art ; for tbe batr is deeply hol- 
lowed by the drill, the ears are placed much too low, the left eye is 
tamed a little oblii^uelj upwards, and is also a lilUe smaller than 
the odier. As the eyes, however, are in other respects of pleasing 
shape, and may be regarded as <diaiacteristic, in reference to the 
Bacchus-ldesl, an engraving of them is given in Plate d, fig. B, B. 

In conclaslon, we will mention a fourth bead of Bacchus in tbe 
same collection. It stands in a gallery in front of the chambers, on 
a high column, and for this reason is rarely observed. It is larger 
than life, and crowned with ivy, Tbe locks of hair, falling down 
somewhat over the forehead — which is in itself of a very nolle cha- 
racter — point out to our recognition the son of Jupiter. Lo>e and 
joyousuess look forth from the oblong and narrow eyes , the mouth 
seems to open for pleasure, for enjoyment ; the plump cheeks denote 
a cheerful state of comfort, and are delicately rounded. 

The execution of this monument shows an industry quite remark* 
able, and the handhng is ht a style whollj pecuhar to itself , for the 
hair, tbe eyelids, Ac., are deeply hollowed underneath, for the pur* 
pose of obtaining stronger shadows, and, thereby, greater distinctness 
when the head is viewed at a distance. Tbe restorations 'consist of 
a few locks of hair, and the la^er portion of the nose ; the lips also 
have soflered much.— Geiui. Ed. 

* SeeRontisiaece.— To. 
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latter, llo^^cver, is distinguished solely by a long beard, 
so that the coiintenanco in its bcro-oxpres«ion, and 
softness of features, presents on imago of the joyousness 
of youth. TIjo intention of the artist, in representing 
him in this form, was to show him as on his campaign 
in India, when ho suncred hU beard to grow; and such 
an image of him presented an opportunity to tlio ancient 
.artists to exhibit, partly, a peculiar ideal — manliness 
blended with youtb-— and partly, their art and skill in 
the execution of tbo hair. Of tlio heads and busts of ' 
this Indian Bacchus the most eelobmted arc those 
crowned with i\y, on silver coins from tlio island of 
Isaxos**, tho reverse side of which represents Silcnus 
with a bowl m his hand; and, In marble, a head in tho 
palace Farnese, which p.as$es verj' erroneously under 
tho name of Mitliridatcs. But the most beautiful of 
these heads is a Hermes*, belonging to tho sculptor 

* Plate 0. See Note (»). p.OO. Figures D, B. represent the eyes 
of Bacchus, denoting the effeminacy of his chanicler. — G erm. Ed. 

‘ The Hermes of a bearded or Indiao Bacchus, mentioned in tlie 
text as belonging to tho sculptor Cavaceppi, is no longer in Rome. 

But there is no lack of beautiful heads of tbo kind in different 
museums. Of the entire figures of ihu Bacchus, the most beautiful. _ 
without doubt, is the one which is called by the name of Sardana- 
palus. (Ifw., P»o-Cfm<7tt., Vol. I.. Plate 41.) A half-figure', not 
remarkable for much merit, is eUll to be found in the Vatican 
museum. We will, moreorer, mention in this place the meritorious 
head of a bearded Bacchus on coins of Thasus ; and as the Bacchus 
ideal 13 very clearly expressed in it, we have thought proper to iutro- 
dace an enlarged ouUine of it. (Plate 0. fig. A. 

The shape, as well m the workmanship, of this head displays a • 
s^le which is noUe. grand indeed, and at the same time severe,— 
leading us to mfer that it is n copy from a glorious temple-statue of 
the high style ; aud the same characteristics justify us in ascribing 
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Cavaceppi, tlie hair and hcaid of ■sThich are executed 
with infinite skill. 

2G. The full-length figures of the Indian Bacchus, 
when in an upright position^ arc alwaj-s draped even to 
the feet ; they have been represented on works of every 
kind, and, among others, on two beautiful marble vases 
' ornamented with raised work, of which the smaller is 
to be found in the palace -Famese ; the larger and more 
heautiful one, in tlio Herculaneum museum. But these 
figures are still oftenor seen represented on engraved 
stones, and on vases of burnt clay, of which I will men- 
tion here one from the Poreinari collection, at Naples ; 
an engraving of it may be seen in the first volume of 
the Hamilton work ; it exhibits a sitting bearded 
Bacchus, cro^med with laurel, as a conqueror, in an 
elegantly embroidered dress. 

27. Ideal beauty, however, exists not only in the 
spring-time of life, and in youthful or female figures, 
but also in manhood, to which the ancient artists, 
in the statues of their deities, imparted the joyous- 
ness and freshness of youth. In Jupiter, Neptune, 
and an Indian Bacchus, the beard and venerable head- 
hair are the sole marks of age; it is not denoted 
either by ^VT^al^.les, projecting clveek-bones, or hollow 
temples. The cheeks are less full than in youthful 
divinities, and the forehead is usually more rounded, 
This conformation is in keeping with their admirable 

to the coin, ^rithout hesitation, a higher aotiguitj than appears to 
belong to the Sardanapalus, as it is called, and to the tnanj bearded 
•s.nm'iaT tt> it, that -werfe tonnerij Vntmn \jy the aaTsa oi Plato, 
hut which are now aclcnowleidged, all of them, to be images of the 
Indian Bacchus. — Gebm. Ep. 

H 2 
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conception of the <linnc nature, t^hich neither snlTors 
change from time, nor passes through gradations of 
age, and in regard to which we must think of existence 
without succession. Such elevated ideas of the god- 
head ought to ho pecnliar to. our artists, rather than 
to the ancients; and yet, in most of (he figures of the 
Eternal Father-— according to the Itaiian manner of 
speaking of the Deity— we sec an aged man with a 
hald head. Even Jujtiter lihnscif is represented by 
the scholars of Rapliael, in the J^cast of (he Gods, in 
the Famesina, with the hair of the head, as well as 
of the beard, enow-white; and Albano has expressed 
the same idea in a similar manner, in his Jupiter, on 
the famous ceiling painted by him in the 'palace 
Verospi. 

28. The beauty of deities of a manly ago consists 
in a combination, uniting the robustness of mature 
years Avith the joyousness of youth, which in them, as 
in the images of more youthful divinities, is denoted 
by the concealment of muscles and sinews, which, in 
the spring-time of life, make but little show. Together 
with these characteristics there is also to be seen an 
expression signifying the all-sufiiciency of the di^dne 
nature to itself, that it has no need of those parts 
which are destined to the nutrition of human bodies. 
This elucidates a passage from Epicurus, relative to 
the shape of the gods, to whom he gives a body, but 
only an apparent body, and blood, hut only apparent 
blood — a sentence which Cicero finds obscure and 
incomprehensible. The presence or the absence of 
these parts distinguishes the Hercules who had to con- 
tend against monsters and fierce men, and had not- yet 
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evident, from these clinractcristics, wljcther statues— 
which, tljrotigh the I{»s of heads, and other marks of 
distinction, might ho doubtful — rojiresont a god or a 


designed on this prindplc, in contradistinction to tlio other; how 
much more noble, pleasing, mild, and beautiful it must hare been. 
These considerations lead, also, to the conclusion, that the torso 
which stood in the Qchedere of iho Vatican is to be regarded as 
the principal monument of the nobler ideal of Ilervules. Here we 
anticipate the objection, that manjr statues, as well as relievi. 
represent the hero under the nobler image, notwithstanding he is 
engaged in the performance of lus exploits We might, perhaps, 
evade this objection by replying, that oven the ancients hare not 
always understood the spirit of ancient art and of its greatest 
masters, for from this rcty causo originated the degeneracy of taste 
and the decline of art. But the circumstance can be esplained 
satUfactorily in yet another way. It is susceptible of proof, that 
•the nobler ideal of Hercules was iarenled and perfected at an 
earlier date than that according to which the hero is represented 
in the Famese statue and some other monuments. The latter, 
indeed, was not generally adopted before the age of Lysippns, and, 
although completed, appears never to have attained a legitimate 
authority, since the images of this second class vary, in respect to 
the features of the face, far more than those of the first. The 
fundamental idea, howerer. remaios always the same. Now if in 
many works of a later age we see the nobler, or. if I may so express 
myself, the dinne, shape of Hercules predommant — even in images 
representing him m the performance of lus labors— such monu- 
ments are either to be viewed as imitations of more ancient works, 
or, as we have reason to believe, owe their ongin to a misnnder- 
standmg of the conception. 

The most beautiful of the heads of Hercules of the nobler kind 
still extant, larger than life, and representing the hero at the age of 
manhood, we know only from casts, which are frequently seen in 
Borne, as well as in collections elsewhere. The marble is said to 
have gone to England The fragment of another, still larger, head 
of Hercules, admirably executed, stands in the smaller garden- 
palace of the villa Ludovisi. at Borne. The mouth, beard, ears. 
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mortal. This consideration should have taught those 
better, Tvbo converted a sitting statue of Hercules, 
above the size of life, into a Jupiter — -by the addition 
of a new head and appropriate emblems. Through 
such ideas nature ^as elevated from the sensual to the 
uncreated, and the hand of the artist produced beings 
■which ■were purified from human necessities : figures 
which represent humanity in a higher scale of excel- 
lence appear to he merely the veil and vestment of 
intelligeut spirits and heavenly capacities. 

29. The conformation of face of all the deities is 
so fixed and invariable, that it seems modelled by 
I^ature's self. It is still more apparent in the gods of 
manly ago than in the youthful divinities, that the 
face of each always retains the same character — as 
may be seen in numberless images ; so tliat their 
heads, from Jupiter to Vulcan, are not less easily 
recognized than the likenesses of distinguished indi- 

ond tack part of the head have heeo preserved j the forehead, aose. 
and ejes, on the other hand, aro modem restorations. 

It cannot escape attentive observers, that many images of Her- 
cules, even of the nobler kud, have the ewollen Pancratiast ears — 
’which, properly, does not appear to be consistent with the deified 
condition of the hero. But soch ears are given to him, beyond 
doubt, tacrely with an allegoncal signification, as the tutelary god 
of the arena. 

In order to ^ve the reader some idea of what has been said of 
the ideal conformation of Hercules, we shall present, in Plate 0, 
Letter A, an engraving of the forehead, together with the armnge- 
ment of the hair, of that glonoos bead mentioned above os having 
been carried to England ; under letter B, in the same plate, the 
td anotVicT Tiohle Hercoftts, after t» bcmtiful Groeh coin; 
and in Plate 7, Letter A, the bead of the Hercules Farnese — 
Geiisi. En 
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viduals of antiquity; and, as Antinoiis is known by the 
lower portion of Lis face, and jMarcus Aurelius by the 
hair and eyes of a mutilated cameo, in the museum 
Slrozzi, at Romo, so would Apollo bo known by his 
forehead, or Jupiter by the hair of his forehead, oi 
by his beard, if heads should be found of wliich these 
parts alone remained. 

•30. Jupiter was figured with a countenance always 
serene* ; and they mistalcc, who wish to find a statue 

, o In this passage, in which Winckelnaann ascribes to the images 
of Jupiter a uniform look of serenHy, ns a characteristic expression, 
lio. appears to hare thought principally of two heads only, to be 
mentioned hereafter, and others similar to them, which were pro- 
bably copied from tho greet master-piece of Phidias, #t Olympic* 
if<Dot immediately and exactly, still with snScient fidelity to mshe 
us acquainted, generally at least, with the idea, the spirit, and the 
features of it. It is, Lowerer, more than probable t^t there may 
hare been deriatioos— not deviations from the shape, which, haring 
been once accepted, Itad become, as it were, a legal standard- 
bat variations in expression; and .Visconti’s remark, prorideditis 
not extended beyond the limits of the conditions specified, appears 
to be very correct — ^that the epithets applied to Jupiter, as 
"the Gracious;” ultor, “the Avenger;” tonans, “the Thunderer;” 
egxiof, “the Guardian of Oaths;*' and equally also a passage in 
Pausanias (lib. 0, cap. 34), justify the inference that a difference of 
expression conforming to these epithets existed in the several images 
of the god to wliich they were applied. 

Among the statues of Jupiter stdl in existence, the large seated 
figure, formerly in the mansion of the Verospi, but now in the 
museum of the Vatican, is perhaps one of the most excellent. 
Among the busts and single heads, the colossal one which was found 
in the excavations at Otricoli is tho most valued. Visconti asserts 
that it is the largest of sdl the beads of Jupiter now in enstenca. 
Bat be is certainly in error ; for there is to be found in the Floren- 
tine gallery a BimilaT bead. Just as large, and also in as good, per- 
haps in even a still better, state of preservation; a Lind, lofty. 
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of Jupiter ■with the epithet of “ The Terrible ” in a 
colossal head of black basalt', io the Tilla Mattel, 

glorioas being ; noble, serene, and grand beyond all imagination, 
especially ^hen riewed in profile. The gentle inclination of the 
head to the right aide gi^ea him an uncommon still grace, and 
hecoming mildness. The hsor and beard, vrhich are very elegantly 
arranged, encircle the godlihe fece \rith clustering curls. The nose 
is new ; also some RTnall portions of the hair and breast. 

Another head of Jupiter, considerably larger, but much injured, , 
formerly stood ou^de, and near, the palace of the villa Medici, * It 
Tvas removed thence to Florence, and now adorns the garden Boboli.* 
(Plate 1, A, shows the forehead, eyes, and arrangement of the hair.) 
In respect to high moral expression, and lofty majesty, it has, per 7 
hapa pre'eminence even over those mentioned above. • ^ . 

The Capitolioe mnseam also possesses an admirable, thoogh 
Etnaller, head of Jupiter, vluch formerly stood in the mansion deUa 
Tslle, and was very much esteemed. Tlw nose is new, and the butr 
%lightly damaged ; moreover, the head does not appear to be well 
placed upon the bust ; it does not, in feet, seem to belong to it.— 
Gniur. £o. 

p This Pluto afterwards passed from the villa llattei into the Pio- 
Clement museum*. Visconti, who has engraved and explained it 
under the name of Senipis, says that it is made of iron-gray basalt. 
Ho apprD>es, however, the name ^veo to it by Winckelmann, be- 
cause several images of Sentpis were found which bad the attribute 
of Pluto, namely, the dogCerberos. But theseimages belong onljto 
the Sinope-Alexandrian idolatry, irith which the purely Greek Plato 
had nothing in common— as one may ace on many bas-reliefs repro 
seating the Rape of Proserpiao, in none of which Pluto has this 
hesd dress. 

Visconti remarks further, that all tho statues of Pluto still extant 
aro of moderate workmanship, and not decidedly different from 
Serapis. The sole head of Pinto without a Jlodius and tho physio- 
gnomy attributed to Serapis is in die possession of tlie pnnee Chigi. 
It is a work of wonderful merit. Tbo severe countenance and 

• rUte JO.— Thj* hod i» ♦i’ET»»*d mtut tbat m lb* Pi^CTrnnl Jfturtm, VoL 
VI.,riau tl.— T*. 
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ivliicli bcnrs a great TC«ombIance to tho Father of -the 
gods but has n stern conntenanco TIio)- did not 
observe that tho head in question — as well as all tho«o 
, supposed heads of JtijtUcr which have not a hind and 
benevolent expression — wears, or has worn, tho Slodios'; 
nor did tlic}' recollect that Pluto, according to Seneca, 
resembles Jujiiter “ tho Tlmndcrcr,” and, like SerapU, 
wcare tlio Slodius— ns may bo seen on the seated 
statue, among others, which M'as formerly in his temple 
at I’ozzuoli, and is now to *1)0 found at Portici, and 
likeuiso on a relief in the bishop's resulenco at Ostia. 
It^ has, moreover, not been observed with respect to 
tills figure,' erroneously assumed to be a Jupiter “ the 
Terrible, that Pluto and Sernpis are one and tho same 
deity, who is distingulshcil by the Modhis on his head. 
Besides, tlioso heads may bo known from those of 
Jupiter by tbo hair, which hangs down over tlie fore- 
head, whilst that of Jupiter Is carried upw.ard from the 
forehead. Consequently, eiich heads represent, not 
Jupiter under any name, but I»Juto; and since neither 
statues nor heads of the latter deity, of the size of life,' 
have been known until now, the number of forms 

tangled hair at once proclaim tlio Borereignof the lower world.— 
Geem. Ed. 

? Plate 10. 

' Plate 11 , Jnpiter Serapis, with a llodius. A. on tlie head 
Plate 12. another head of Jopiter SerapU. The former is from a 
colossal bust in the Pm-CIement mtiseuin. It is a valuable monu- 
ment of ancient ar^ and one of the best of those images which 
represent this Egj>pto-Grecian 'Simitj. Though the Ifodius and 
rays are modem restorations, th^ am justified by marks which 
show them to have been there* andentlj. The latter is a small 
head, formerly in the collection of the poet Goethe — GEEii. Ed 
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Ilitliorlo no notice lins iMjcn taken of this character- 
istic of tho countenance; and modem artists have, 
consequently, supposed tlmt they could designate Plato 
in no other vay than by a tsco-tinwl sceptre, or rather 
by a fork. Tho fire-forks with which devils in hell arc 
usually painted appear to have suggested the first idea 
of this fork. On ancient works, Pluto holds a long 
sceptre, like tho other gods, ns may bo seen, among 
other cxamjdcs, in the piece at Ostia just mentioned, 
and on a round altar, belonging to the Marquis Rondi- 
ninl, in which ho has Cerberus on one side, and Proser- 
pine on tho other. 

31, Jupiter is (listinguislicd from other deities of 
mature ago and with a beard — from Neptune, Pluto, 
and JEsculapius— by Ids forehead, beard, and hair, not 
less than by tho serenity of hb expression. The hair 
is raised upward on the forehead, and parted; it then 
describes a short curve, and again falls do^tn on each 
side, os shown in a copperplate eugraving, copied from 
a head of him, cut iu relief on an agate. Thb arrange- 
ment of the hair has been considered as so essential a 
cbaractcristic of Jupiter, that it h.as been used to indi- 
cate tho resemblance of the sons of this god to their 
father — as one may readily perceive in the heads of 
Castor and Pollux, tho two colossal statues on the 
Catnpidoglio, especially in the head of the former, which 
is antique ; that of the latter fa a restoration. 

' resembles & basket of rushes or reeds. A beautiful head of white 
marble in tbe cloister of Sant Ambrogkt at Naples— which, accord- 
ing to the assigned character, most be a Pluto — is deserving of 
note, because an olive-braacb, together with cars of grain, can be 
seen in the bushel or Modius wbkh it weara. — P. 
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32, On the forehead of .^^culapius, the hair is 
usually carried upwards in a dmilar, though somewhat 
different, manner, and, Imving formed an arch on each 
side, again falls downward. In this particular, there- 
fore, there is no special difference between the Father 
of the gods and hia grandson — ^which can be proved by 
the most beautiful head of this divinity, on a statue 
above the natural size, in the villa Albani”, and by many 


The statae of AlacuAapitu, and especially tbe head of it, in the 
\flla Altani, La the most heauUftil knoim image of this deity ; it 
even Burpasses a colossal figure nhich stands in the garden of the 
villa Borghese, in a temple built expressly for it, although the latter 
is highly remarkable, partly on account of the goodness of the 
execution, and partly on account of its rare size. The attitude is 
that most usual in statues of this deity; the right hand bolds a 
stair entirined by a serpent ; the left hand, together vrith the ann 
is folded in the maatU, and rests upon the side. The head, con- 
sidered hy itself, has a kind, benevolent, viise character; but is 
softer and leas grand and vigorous than Jupiter’s, which it almost 
exactly resembles in the disposition of the hair — thus affording a 
confirmation of 'WiDckelraann’s remark- The right arm, together 
with the stafi and snake, and also the toes of the right foot, are 


modem restorations. 

According to Visconti, the cfaanniDg group of ^sculapius and 
Hygeia, in the Pio-Olement museum, is the sole round work in 
marble which represents these divinities united. Though the heads 
of both are ancient, still they did net originally bclon” to the 
figures, 

A teimrkable statue, bearing the name of Alscnlapins, formerly 
stood in the Piul palace, at Florence, and is probably there still 
The head resembles those of the (so called) Pkto or Ind’’ 
Bacchus, and is ptobably the poitndl of a celebrated 'physiciL**of 
antiquity, in whoso whole figutu the artist intended to criT 
approximate likeness to the character of iCsculapius Th^ * 
lion of the nudo part of the hreasi, shoulders, 4c. ia snA i ^ 
and natural. The folds of the rube are admirablyarranged 
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other images of him, and, among them, a* statue of 
burnt claj, in the Herculaneum museum. BntiEscula- 
pius is distinguished by smaller eyes and older feature^ 
by the other part of his head-hair, and by his beard, 
especially on the upper lip, ■which has more of a bo^r- 
shape, whilst the moustache of Jupiter turns down at 
once about the corner of the' mouth, and unites wth 
the beard on his chin. This strong resemblance 
between grandchild and grandfather might even be 
grounded on the fact, tliat the child oftentimes- less 
resembles his father than his grandfather. Experience, 
drawn from the observation of beasts, and especially 
liorses, has shown that Nature, in the conformation of 
her creatures, occasionally takes such skips. In o 
Greek epigram, it is said of the statue of Sarpedon, son 
of Jupiter, that the race of the Father of the gods ■was 
manife.st in the countenance; but, according to the 
foregoing remark, we must believe that the likeness 
could not have been denoted by the eyes, as it is there- 
stated, but that the hair on the forehead was the 
distinctive mark of his origin. 

33. The arrangement of the front hair on heads of 
Serapis or Pluto is the reverse of that of Jupiter. It 
hangs down on the forehead, in order to impart to the 
countenance a sadder and sterner expression — as is 

and elegant. It is much to be regretted that this nolle work of 
art has been broken Into manj pieces, and been tmeo restored. 

Tbe earlier restorations consist of the nose, a piece of tlie right 
cheek, the left liand, the right arm, and both feet; the later, ofa 
piece of the forehead above the right eye. the fore-finger of the 
modem left hand, and the tips of the fingers of the right, wluch is 
placed upon the hip.— Germ Kd. 
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sUown by a superb, but imperfect, head of Serapis, of 
the most beautiful greeuish Egyptian basalt, in the villa 
Albani, by a colossal head of marble, in the villa Pamfili, 
and another of black basalt, in the villa Giustiniani. On 
a head of Serapis, cut in -veiy high relief on an agate, in 
the royal Famese museum*, at Naples, as well as on a 
head of marble, in the Gapitoliuc museum, we see the 
beard parted on the chin, in addition to the characteris- 
tic just mentioned ; this, however, may be noticed as.a 
singularity. I will here remark, that not one of all the 
heads and. figures of^Serapia can have been executed 
before 'the time of Alexander the Great, for Ptolemy 
Philadelpbus first brought this divinity from Pontus to 
Egypt, and introduced his worship there’. 

- 84. The arrangement of the front hair of the Cen- 

taurs brings them within the scope of the remark in 
the thirty-second paragraph. It is almost precisely the 
same as that of Jupiter, probably for the purpose of 
signifying their relationship to him, since, as the fable 
saj% they were begotten by Ixion and a Cloud, which 
bad assumed the form of Juno. I am very well aware 
that the hair is not arranged in this manner on the 
forehead of the Centaur Chiron, in the Herculaneum 
museum, whose figure is of sufficient size to admit the 
representation of this peduliarity ; but, as my observa- 
tion is made on the Centaur in the villa Borghese, and 
on the more ancient of the two Centaurs in the Capi- 
toUuc museum, I imagine that the relationship in ques- 
tion will account for the hair being thus arranged. 

35. Jupiter is distinguished from those gods who 


• Now wiled ^luseo Goibonico ^Tn 
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resemble him in the arrangement of their front hair 
by the hair irhich hangs down from his temples, and 
completely covers his ears. It is longer than on other 
deities, and arranged, not in curls, but in softly waving 
lines, and r^embles, as I have before remarked, the 
mane of a lion. This resemblance, and the shaking of 
the lion’s mane, as well as the motion of his eyebrows, 
appear to have been in the poet’s mind, in his celebrated 
description of Jupiter, who shakes Olympus by the 
waving of liis hair and the movement of his eyebrows- 
36. The beautiful head of the unique statue of iSep* 
tune^ at Rome, in the villa Medici", appears to differ 
from the heads of Jupiter only in the beard and hair. 
The beard is not longer, but curly, and is thicker on 
the upper lip. The hair is curled in locks, and rises 
upward on the forehead in a manner different from its 
usual arrangement with Jupiter. An almost colossal 
head, with a garlaud of sedge, in the Famesina, cannot, 
therefore, rejiresent a Neptune; for the hair of the 
beard, os well as of the head, hangs directly down In 
waves; and its aspect is not serene, as in the statue; 

y PI. 13, A. This Etatce ^ras a/icnrards carnet! ts I.eghon«. 
Tlie nose is probollj nodeni Geejt. Eo. 

* Tills statue of Neptune, of «hicb the sijlo is good and tie exe- 
cution commendable, was carried from the tilla Jfedlci to Florence. 
(Plato 13, LctterA.) Anotber statue, conjectured, tbougb nitbout 
full certainlj, to be a Neptune, and restored as sueb. maj- be fouuJ 
in tbe Pio-Clment Zlusnm (VoL 1^1‘late 33.) 

The images of this deitj seem to l-e. on the wLole. rery^ rare : 
since. iaaddiUon to the two }*,^e statues just mentioned, and a well- 
exited small one among the anUquiUes «t Dresden, we know of 
only a few other figures on relieei; but not a single romarkallo bead 
or butt. — Grav. Eo. ' . • • 
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consequently, a sea-god, or river-god, must be here 
figured. 

37. A passage in Philostratus, which has been mis- 
understood, occurs to me at this moment. He says, 
describing a picture of Keptune and Arnymone, KO/io 

yap rjZri KVpTOVTai ey Tov ydfiov, y\avKov eri, KOt rov 
^apQtrav TpoTrou Trop^upouv fie auro o noffetSaiv ypa<peiy 
“ Already the wave is arching for the nuptials ; though 
green still, and of an azure hue, yet Neptune is paint- 
ing it purple.” Olearius, in bis commentaries on this 
writer, has understood the last clause of the quotation 
as applying to a golden light which surrounds the head 
,of Neptune, and censures, on this occasion, the scholiast 
of Homer, who interprets the word irop^vptos by 
obsctmis, ** dark.” He is wrong on both points. Phi- 
lostratus says, “ The sea begins to be arched,” Kvprovrat, 
“ and Neptuno is painting it purple.” This remark is 
derived from observation of the Mediterranean Sea 
after a calm ; for, when it begins to be agitated, it pre- 
sents in the distance a red appearance, so that the 
waves appear purple-colored. 

This is the most appropriate place to notice the 
facial conformation of the other inferior sea-deities, 
though it is entirely different from that of Neptune. 
It is the most strongly marked in two colossal heads of 
Tritons, in the \iUa Albani, if we except a bust iu the 
Capitolinc museum : an engraving of one of them may 
bo found in ray Ancient il/onwrnenfe. They arc distin- 
guished by a sort of fins, wbicli form the eyebrows*, and 

• n. 14, head of a Tnton, in the rio-Clement mnseuiD — Tb. 

Visconti (3fi« Pio Clement., Plate 0, Vol. VI.) remaiks in the 
foUo<^^og icttos ofon the head frora sshich this engraring is copied ; 
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resemble tlio, c^'cbrowa of the marine god Glancu^ Jn 
1 hilostmtus-~-o^^ut \airtat avvAlrrovcat Trpof dXX»?Xflf» 
“ shaggy oyebroivs joining each otlier.” These fios 


“ TLo cyclirows and 6«ilj checks, t!io heard and Lair lallinj in 
^ -wares, like rratcr, the dolphins /anci/ullj entangled in the beard, 
and, finallj', iho n'a^es which encircle the chest and shoulders of this 
colossal Ilcrttcs, are all characters -which lead us to conjecture that 
a marine ^ is here represented. At the first glance, it might be 
sypposed to lo Occaiius, the first-bom of the Titans ; but, on closer 
examination, we recognise a eea-dcity of the second rank, as, for 

instance, a Triton Tlio Bacchic 'wreath of vine- 

leares and iry is worn bj Xereids and Tritons, who are frequently 
seen celebrating tbo orgies end festirols of Bacchus, and decorated 
with his emblems and liabUimeots. It is uneertain why the ancienj 
aVtists denoted so close a coiioection between Bacchus and the deities 
of tlje sea; whether because they regarded Jiim as the symbol of the 
watery element ; or whether because his religious rites, haring been 
brought into Greece from troasmarioe colonies, may be said to have 
come, os it were, from Uie sea, and to hare been earned thither by 
the hicreids ; or whotherj in fine, this community of emblems and 
symbol, which the marine deities hare ^rith him, may hare been 
denred &om Leocothea, the aunt and nurse of Bacchus, and also a 
sea-goddess, and from Palmmon, her son, the god of harbours and 
seamen, and his cousin and fosterZbrotLer. . The horns, 

hke those of a calf, projecting from his temples, instead of nippei? or 
claws, -whicli are obserred on other anUques. eridently refer both to 
the roanng of the stormy sea, and to earthquakes, -which, in ancient 
times, weresupp<eed. with some reason, to hare had their cause in 
subterranean ^ters-a temUe phenomenon, which, it was cos- 
toma^ to asen^e to Xeptnne principaUy. and indirectlyto the secon- 
dary deities of- the sea. As the Bacchic Henna were used as oma- 
meots for the walks in the beautiful gardens of anrient Rome, so 
these Tn on fi^es served a similar purpose in the maritime places 
in which her citizens loved to dwelL”— Tn. 


The two colossal Tritons’ 


t the villa Albani, mentioned 


n the leJt, allhongh equall, h. 

amsM menl, aad m ».Ue„e» „d dignity of ehaacter, to the 
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pass again over tlio cliecks,' hose, and oven round tlic 
chin. Triions of this form arc found on divers hurial 
urns, one of ^v■llich is in the CapitoUnc museum, 

39.. As the ancients liad mounted gradually from 
human to divine heauty, each of tlio steps of beauty 
remained through which they passed in their accent. 

Near the divinities stand the Heroes and Heroines of 
’ fahle. To the artist, the latter as M'cll as the former 
were objects of beauty. In Heroes, that is, in men to 
whom antiquity attributed the highest osccllcnco of 
human nature, he advanced even to the confines of the 

Hemes described atiove. vrbicb was fousd, after tVinclceliBann’s 
time, at Fozzuoli, and placed ia tbo Vaticas museuiD. 

In tbe Fio Clement museum there are also twe other monuments, 
very valuable ia point of execution, "belonging to this class The 
first consists* of a Triton, or properly a 3 ea centaur, ubo Is carrying 
off a Nymph— together with a pair of froiicsome Amoriui. The 
figures of this group, which originally embellished a fountain, are 
not quite of the size of life; it was found iu ayoszolaim-pit near 
Home, outside of the Ports I^tina. The eecoDcl is the h^f figure 
of a Triton, somewhat larger, and of still better execution ; it was 
discovered at Sant’ Angelo near Tivoli Engravings of these two 
monaments may be eeen in the Pia-Clevtmt llfuieuiTi, Vol I. Plates 
S 4 and 

The hust in the Capitolme museum, of which Winckelmann 
makes mention in the text, a few lines above, is a double Hermes 
very well executed, and in good preservsiiQn, that may be found in 
the misceilflneons room ; the fins about the eyes are rendered more 
plainly on this than on 317 other monument. In the same room 
there is fdso a hust winch was formerly held to be a Faun • it is 
without horns, has pointed eare. and. in respect to the features of 
the face, resembles the half-fi^oiM iatheF.io-£Ib»ar,ia^ • ^ 

tioned above. This, likewise, z^eaents a Tntou The head *' 
^ell presBrYCd, rad adminll, raecutej. . Th„ bpej,', “ 

modern Germ Ed. 
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tlivino nature, ^vitJlout passing- bejond tliem, and with- 
out blending the very nice dislinettons wJiidi separated 
the two. Uattus, on medals of C^tcuc, mi^ht casiljr 
bo made to represent a llaccipis, by a single expression 
of tender delight, and an Apollo, by one trait of god- 
like nobleness. J^IInos, on coins of Gnossus, if it were 
not for a proud, regal look, would resemble a Jupiter, 
full of graeiousness and mercy. 

do. The artist shaped the forms of Heroes heroically* 
aud ga^e to certain parts a preternatural development; 
placed in the muscles quickness of action and of motion, 
and in energetic efibrts brought into operation all the 
motive powers of nature. The olyect which be sought 
to attain was variety in its utmost extent; and in this 
respect, M^Ton exceeded all Ids predecessors. It is 
•visible even in the Gladiator, erroneously so called, of 
Agasias of Ephesus, ia the villa Borghese, whose face 
is evidently copied after that of some particular indivi- 
dual. . The serrated muscles on the sides, as well as 
others, are more prominent, active, and contractile 
than IS natural. The same thing is yet more clearly 
seen, in the same muscles, lo the Laocoon— who is an 
ideally elevated being— if this portion of the body be 
compared mth the corre^ndiug portion in deified or 
godlike figures, as the Hercules and Apollo of the Bel- 
vedere. The action of these muscles, in the Laocoon, 
is earned beyond truth to the limits of possibility ; they 
lie like hills which are drawing themselves together — 
for the purpose of expressing the extremest exertion 
•in anguish and resistance. In the torso of Hercules 
deified, there is a high ideal form and beauty in these 
same muscles ; they resemble the undulations of the 
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calmed sea, flowing though clerated, and tising and 
sinhing ^rith a soft, alternate swell. In the Apollo, an 
image of the most beautiful of the gods, these muscles 
are smooth, and, like molten glass blown into scarce 
visible waves, are more obvious to touch than to sight. 

41. In all these respects, beauty was uniformly the 
principal object at which the artist aimed, and both 
fable and the poets justified him in representing even 
young heroes with such a conformation of face as to 
leave the sex doubtful — as 1 have already remarked 
of Hercules *, and this might easily be the case with a 
figure of Achilles, who, from the charms of bis face, 
assisted by female dress, lived undetected with the 
daughters of Lycoraedes, as their companion. He is 
thus represented on. a relievo in the villa Belvedere, 
at Prascati — which is placed over tho preface to my 
Ancient Monuments — and also on another raised work 
in the villa Pamfili. 

On first looking at the relievo which represents the 
recognition of Telephus by his mother, Auge, at the 
moment when she is about to kill him, I was in some 
doubt as to the sex of his figure. The face of the 
young hero is perfectly feminine, when looked at from 
below upwards ; but viewed from above downward, it 
has something masculine blended with it. This relievo 
in the palace Ruspoli, which has never before been 
explained, may be ranked among the most beautiful 
in the world : it may be seen among my Mommetiis of 
Antiquity. Beauty of the same equivocal kind would 
be Sound in Theseus also, i! be sbould be figured as he 
came from Treezene to Athens, dressed in a long robe 
reaching to his feet. The workmen on the temple 
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of Apollo looked upon him as a beautiful viigiDj 
Tvere astonished to see on^ whom they supposed to he 
a handsome girl, going into the city imattended, con- 
trary to the usual custom of that day. 

42. No regard has been paid either to this idea of 
beauty, or to the age of Theseus, in a picture in tho 
Herculaneum museum, in which the ancient painter 
has represented him with the Athenian boys and 
maidens kissing his hand, on Lis return from Crete, 
after slaying the Minotaur. But Nicholas Poussin has 
deviated still farther from the truth, and from the 
beauty of youthful age, in a picture’’ belonging to 
Lewis Vanvitelli, royal architect at Naples, in which 
Theseus, in presence of his mother, ^thra, discovers 
his fatber*s sword and shoo concealed heneatli a stone. 
This event took place in the sixteenth year of his ag© > 
hut, in the picture, he is represented as already having 
a beard, and of a manly age, divested of all youthful 
roundness. I will say nothing of the edifice and tri- 
umphal arch, which are wholly incongruous with the 
times of Theseus. ° 

43. Tho reader will pardon me, if I am obliged once 
more to direct the attention of that poetical writer* 


Tho picture bj Pou«sia hero iscntioned, or*at least one whoUj 
similar, is in the ITorcaline g3nei7. The objections mails b/ Wine- 
e mann are well grounileJ, for Tbesens Las a prettj strong bcarf* 
an^ t 0 ^'k'groQud of the jucture is omamentcil Kith estensire 
roins, ami st Kbicb, among other things incongruous with the sub- 
ject represcntcl. occurs au arch haring CorinUiian pilasters. How 
ever, t us inJscape in the loek-groand isprodscbrtbeniost Tiduallo 
pooion of the painUng, for the figures aw oeiilier well conceired nor 
ncll amng^d nor arc tl.ej carefullj dn.Kn.-G£nM. Cv. 

• ^\aJclet. L.Vrt do reinJre. 
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on painting to his erroneous prejudices. Among many 
absurd characteristics of the shape of heroes and demi- 
gods, as he terms them, he enumerates mclgre limbs, 
lean legs, small head, narrow hips, sunken abdomen, 
smallish feet, and hollow soles to the feet. Where 
in the world did he meet with these appearances? 
Would that he had Avritten of what ho better under- 
stood! 

44. Modern artists ought to have formed their 
figures of the Saviour conformahly to the ideas which 
the ancients entertained of the beauty of their heroes, 
and thus made him correspond to the prophetic decla- 
ration, which announces him as the most beautiful of 
tbe children of men. But the idea of most figures of 
him, beginning with Michael Angelo, appears to be 
borrowed from the barbarous works of the Middle 
Ages, and there can be nothing more ignoble than the 
face in such heads of Christ. How much more uoblo 
the conceptions of Raphael are may be seen in a small 
original drawing, in the Royal Farnese museum at 
Naples, which represents our Saviour’s burial, and in 
which his head exhibits the beauty of a young hero 
without beard. Annibal Caracci is the only one, so far 
as I know, who has imitated his example, in three simi- 
lar pictures of the same subject, one of which is in the 
museum just mentioned, another in Santo Francesco a 
Tipa at Rome, and the third in the family chapel of the 
palace Pamfili. But if such a face should possibly 
appear to the artist a scandalous innovation on the cus- 
tomary representation of the Saviour with a beard, then 
let him study the Saviour of Leonardo da Vinci, and in 
particular, a wonderfully beautiful head from the hand 
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of the same master, in the cabinet of Prince Wenzel too 
Lichtenstein in Vienna. Tliis head, notwithstanding 
the beard, expresses the highest manij beauty, and may 
be commended as the most perfect model. 

45. If one vrfll now reascend the steps from heroes 
to gods, which we have just descended from gods to 
heroes, pursmng exactly the gradation by which deities 
have been formed from heroes, it -will appear that tbe 
effect has been produced -rather by subtraction than by 
addition, that is to say, by the gradual abstraction of 
all those parts which, even in nature, are sharply and 
strongly expressed, until the shape becomes refined to 
such a degree that only the spirit within appears to 
have brought it into being. 



CHAPTER n. 


THE COSroB^HO^ AKD BEADTT OF THE FEUALE DEITIES AND 
HEBOINES. 

1. In tUe female as in t\ie male diy'mities, different 
ages, and even different ideas of beauty, are observable, 
at least in their heads, for Venus is the only goddess 
■wbo is entirely nude. In regard to forms and derelop- 
tnent, however, there are not so many gradations of 
difference in the figures of beautiful females, because 
that development is varied only according to their age. 
Tho limbs are equally rounded and full in heroines as 
in goddesses — for oven the former are found repre- 
sented, as well as the latter ; and if the artist had im- 
parted a more marked development to certain parts in 
heroines, ho would have dcriated from the charac- 
teristics of their ses. For the same reason that I find 
less to notice in tho beauty of the female sex, tho 
study of the artist in this department is much more 
limUcd and easy; even I^aturo appears to act with 
more facility in the fonoation of the female tlian of 
the nvdo vex, since tlvcm nso fowor male than female 
children bom. IIcdco Aristotle says, tliat the opera- 
tions of Nature tend to perfection, even in the forma- 
tion of imman heings; but if a male cannot be pro- 
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duced, owing to the resistance of matter, then a female 
is the result. There is also another reason, not less 
easy to be understood, why the consideration, as well 
as the imitation, of beauty of shape in female statues 
may require less labour, which is, that most of the 
goddesses, as well as all the heroines, are draped— an 
observation which is repeated in the dissertation on 
Drapery; whilst, on the contrary, the greater number 
of statues of the male sex are in a nude state. 

2. I would observe however, that my remark as to 
the similarity of the nude parts of female figures is to 
be understood only of the shape of the body, and does 
not exclude a distinctive character in their heads. 
This has been strongly expressed in each goddess as 
well as in the heroines, so that both superior and in- 
ferior goddesses can be distioguisbed, even when the 
emblems usually adjoined to them are wanting. Each 
goddess had her peculiar aspect, as well as each 
god; and the ancient artists constantly adhered to it. 
With this characteristic indindual expression of the 
face, they also endeavoured to associate beauty in its 
highest degree; but they did not stop here — they 
impressed similar beanty likewise upon the female 
masks. 

3. Among the goddesses, Venus stands fairly pre- 
eminent, not only as the goddess of beauty, but be- 
cause she alone, with the Graces, and the Seasons or 
Hours, is undraped*, and also because she is found 
reprocented more frequently tlian any other- goddess, 

• Also Diana, as Vbconti eLovs (3r„,. Pio-CUmmt., Vol. I. 
Plate 10. Note fc).— F. 
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atkd in different ages. The Mc^ccan Venus, at Flo- 
rence, resembles a rose which, after a loTely da^vn, 
unfolds its leaves to the riang sun ; resembles one who 
is passing from an age which is hard and somewhat 
harsh — like fruits before their perfect ripeness — into 
another, in which all the v^els of the animal system 
ate beginning to dilate, and the breasts to enlarge, as 
her bosom indicates — which, in fact, is more developed 
than is usual in tender maidens. The attitude'* brings 
before my imagination that Lafe who instructed Apelles 
in love. Metbinks I see her, as when, for the first 
time, she stood naked before the artist’s eyes. In the 
Capitolino museum there is a statue of Venus* that 
stands in precisely the saipe attitude, and, is in a state 
of bettor preservation than most of these figures, for 

•• lleyno seeks to prow, from many odes to be found la the 
Greek Ambology, that the Medkeon TeDus Is to he considered as 
standing beforo Fans ; and Bottiger, in his valuable notices, justifies 
lleyne's conjecture.— G eru. Ed. 

• The Venus of the Capitohne mosenm must be numbered 
among tbo most beautiful figures of (Iib kind. She is Gomen-hat 
lasher than the Venus de’ ZIedici, and more developed in regard to 
the cliaracicr of her shape. In ttrUsUc merit she is but little 
inferior to the other ; and her altitude, as XV'inckelmann observes, is 
altogetlier the same. Instead of s dolphin, a tall unguent-vaso 
stands by her side, upon ^hich is placed a cloth ornamented with 
fnngc. The nose, the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, and 
the thumb and middle finger of the right hand, arc restorations 
The restoration of the nose «as not happily made; indeed, tho 
beautiful face was disfigured by it* whether this is the case now, 
wc do not know TUo hps, especwdlj the upper one, eio somewhat 
damaged. An engraving of this at&tuo may bo found in the 
.Ifonum. AMiqMti rfu Ifnse# Xapolron, Tom. I , Plate 50 ~ 
GtJni. En 
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one finger only is Tvanting, and there are no fractures 
in it; in the villa Albani is another; there is still 
another*, copied by one Menophantus from a Venus 
which stood at Troas*. The last differs from the 

^ The Venus of Menophantus was discovered on the slope of 
Monte Celio, in Home, and subsequently came into possession of 
Prince Ghigi. The attitude of this statue is nearly the same as 
that of tlie Venus de' Medici; but with her left she holds 
before herself the end of a drapeiy, trimmed with fringe, which 
falls down on the scroll — or, as Visconti (Mus. Pio-Clemfnt., Vol. I , 
pp. 01, 92) supposes it, the jewel-box— bearing the inscription, and 
serves as a support to the figure. 

The head possesses much 'that is lovely, and, as respects the ideal 
expressed in it, and also in the arrangement of the hair, it resemble* 
the heads of the Medicean, Capitoline, Dresden, and other exquisite 
statues of Vemn. Tlie forms, geuerally, are elegant and slenderj 
and the fhultless proportions justify the supposition that the original 
copied by Menophantus was an admirable work. 

Though the handling of the flesh, as well as of the hair, indicates 
a practised and skilful artist, etill it is far from having attained that 
bewitching, tender softness which we' perceive in the Capitoline 
Venus, and other works of the best periods of art. As far as wo 
can judga from the mechanical indications, it does not seem to 
belong even to the earlier times of the Eoman empire. Tho nose 
aud both aims are modern : some repairs have also been made 
in the drapery; and there arc some slight injuries on the Ups- 
(See tho engraving. Jfuj. Ph-CUment., Vol. IV., Plate 6S.)— 
Gehm. Ed. 

* This 13 stated in the following inscription on a cube, at her 
feet, on which falls tho drapery tliat she holds before her ab- 
domen 

AOOTlrc 

€NTPii»AAI 

A^POAITIIC 

M||S4»AN’TOC 

CllOtCl 

•• Jlcnophantus ma<Je [me] after the Venus in Trois." 
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others hi that the right hand is nearer the bosom, the 
second finger resting upon the centre of it; the left 
hand supports a drapery. But both are represented in 
a riper age, and even larger than the Venus de’ Medici. 
A shape of beautiful maidenhood, resembling hers, may 
he seen in the half-draped Thetis, of the size of life, in 
the villa Alhaui, who appears here of the age when 
she was given in marriage to Pcleus : this statue will 
he described hereafter, in the second chapter of the 
twelfth hook. 

4. The celestial Venus^ daughter of Jupiter and 


We kuQW, however, uothiog more respeciiag this srtist thao 
of the ori^aal fcom which he copied. Troas lay 'io the Trcijati 
territory, othenriae called also Aletandria* and Anligcmia; and we 
find ft victor mentioned (wif. Scaiiger, Poet., hh. 1, cap. 24) who 
had obtained the first prize in the great games of Greece. In 
regard to the form of the letters, the reader can see my remarks 
[_2iro7iUi7t. Antiq. Inedit., p 221) on the etatue, recently discovered, 
hearing the name of Sardasapalus. — W. 

* Several antiquarians are disposed to doaht the eslstenco of such 
antique higher ideals of Venus, or images of the Venus Urania. 
Cut Pausaniaa (lib. 1, cap, 19) mentions a Hermes that was to be 
found at Athens, in the character of Venus Urania; also (lib. 3, 
cap. 23) an image in wood representing the goddess as armed ; and 
(lib. 0, cap 25) a statue by Phidias, of ivory and gold, m which the 
Venus Urania was represented as atan^g with one foot on a tor- 
toise. It IS not to be supposed that an artist like Phidias would 


have given to his image no definite character suitable to the idea to 
he expressed. Such a supposition is rendered even the less pro- 
bable when we know that ra tha vicinity of the Venus Urania of 
Phidias stood a Venus VulgiTaga of bronze, seated on a goat — a work 
by Scopas. Unless there had been striking differences in the two 
statues, Pausanias would not have contr^ted them with one another 
in the way he has done. Hence we believe with Winckelmann, 
that such statues of Venus Urania did really ezist. and do exist now; 
and that they are distinguished from other images of Venus partly 
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is also ^orn by a Venus victrir, victoriotis. The most 
beautiful knouTi statue of her t\-as discovered in the 
theatre of the ancient city of Capua; the arms are 
■wanting, and her left foot rests upon a helmet. It is 
now in the royal palace at Caserta. • A diadem of the 
same kind may also be seen, in some reliefs which 
represent the rape of Proserpine, on the head of a 
draped Venus, who is gatlieriog flowers in company 
with Pallas, Diana, and Proserpine, in the fields of Enna, 
in Sicily. But it can be observed the most distinctly 
on two sepulchral ums in the palace Barbexini. This 
head-oroameut has been given to no other goddesses 
than these, with the exception of Thetis, who bears it 
on her head in a painting on a beautiful vase of burnt 
clay in the Vatican libraiy, of which an engraving may 
be seen in my Ancient Mojiumenis. 

6. The celestial not less than the Sledicean Venus, 
has in her softly opened eyes that expression of tender- 
ness and love which the Greeks term to vypov, “liquid;” 
it is owing entirely to the lower eyelid being somewhat 
elevated, as I will point out hereafter in my remarks 
on. the beauty of the eyes. This look is, however, 
entirely free from wantonness, for Love was regarded 
by the ancient artists and intelligent philosophers as, 
in the words of Euripides, the associate of Wisdom ; 
yet certain modern sculptors have imparted an expres- 
sion of this sort to their statues of Venus, with the 
design of showing th^eby what goddess they intended 
to represent. 

great a mistaVe is usably made in regard to most of tie images 

of this kmd, in naming ibem Jtmo, on account of the diadem. 

Geuu Ed. 
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G. Wlion I remarked that Venus, ivitli tlio Graces 
and Honrs, is tho only one of the goddesses mIio is not 
draped, I did not moan to be understood to say that she 
is uniformly represented nude, because vro know the 
contrary of tho Venus of Praxiteles, at Cos. There is 
also a beautiful draped statue of this goddess, which 
was formerly in the palace Spada, but has since been 
sent to England ; and she is thus represented in a relief 
on one of the two beautiful candelabra which were for- 
merly in the palace Barborini, and now belong to the 
sculptor Cavaccppl. 

7. As a wife and goddess, Juno is seen preeminent 
above tho other goddesses in development as well as 
regal pride. She may be kno^^l, not only by her lofty 
diadem, but by her largo eyes^ and an imperious mouth, 
the lino of which is so characteristic that one can say 
simply from seeing such a mouth in a mere profile— 
the solo remains of a female head on a mutilated gem 
'cut in high relief, in the museum Strozzi— that it 
is a head of Juno. The beauty in the expression of 
her large, roundly arched eyes is of an imperious cha- 
racter, like that of a queen who wills to rule, and 
who cannot fail to command respect and inspire love. 
The colossal head of this goddess* in the villa Ludo- 

s Well known to the lorers of antiquity by the name of the I/udo- 
visi Juno It is incomparably grand and lofty, and yet lovely and beau- 
tiful beyond measure. The tip of the nose is the only restoration ; 
in other respects — the marks of afew braises on the right cheek ex- 
pgpted — this glorious work is not peicephbiy injured. The left eye 
seems to be somewhat flatter than the right; the difference, how- 
ever, is probably not original; time and accident may have occasioned ' 
some abrasion at this point. (See Plate IS. Letter A, the face of 
this Juno m profile.) 
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>Tsi‘ is tlie most beautiful head of her ; another, smaller 
head, may also be found thor<^ which merits the second 
ranh. The most beautiful statue is in tlio palace 
BarbariniS in which there besides, a colossal head 
of her; but it docs not equal in beauty tbc one first 
mentioned. 

8. Pallas, on the contrary, is always a virgin, of 
mature form and age’. Slie and Diana arc always 
serious. The former, in particular, who appears to 

Besides this colossal heail of Jono, there nre two other admirahlo 
heads of the same goddess io the tiIU Ludovisi. Ooe of thetD, 
eomewhat larger than UCe, staoda near the former in the library of 
the v'lUtt The features are lotelj. yet without iletmcling fiijylhing 
from the ma^eatj aal loftiness of the character ; a drapery or xetl 
Boats from the head, behind the high dutdeia. This beautiful monu* 
meat is not perceptibly injured, with the exception of the tip of the 
nose, winch is modern, sod a few iqjuries to the neck where it unites 
with the cbest.--The other, which is twice as large as life, and con- 
sequently must he classed among the colossal heads of Juno, may 
he found in the smaller garden-palace of the same silla, on the stair- 
case leading to the upper apartments. The features are large and 
noble; but the handling of the flesh, and the deep grooves between 
the locks of hair, appear lo point to the times of the Roman empire. 

We will add that the imperul museum at Paris pcissesses a head 
of Juno resembling the emaller Ludonsi head, which is likewise 
larger than life, and has a 'fell behind the diadem IJfoffUTn. Ant 
du Musee Napoleon, Tom. I., Plato 5.) A colossal head of Juno of 
supenoi e«cution, hut without a diadem, may, it is said, be found 
at Sarsko-Selo, near St. Petersbnrgh.— Gerji. Ed 

‘ Plate 15, A Profile of the colossal head of Juno in the tiIU 
Ludovisi — Geesi Ed. 

Now lu the Pio-Clement museum. 

> Plate 16 Profile ot the Pdlia of T.lletri, so celled fietanso it 
forad et Velletri, m WOT. It is e stetae of celessal p„p„r. 
tions, and is almost entirely umajnred Gekit. En. ^ ^ 
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have divested herself of nil feminine weakness, and 
even to have conquered Love himself, is an image of 
maiden modesty. Ilenco the eyes, more especially of 
Pallas, explain the name which was given by the Greeks 
and Homans to the pupil of the eye: the latter term- 
ing it pupilla, young virgin ; the former, /co/jij, which 
had the same signification. Her eyes are moderately 
full, and less open than those of Juno. Her head is 
not carried proudly erect, but her look is rather cast 
slightly downward, as if she was in quiet meditation. 
The contrary is observable in the heads of Roma”, who, 
as the mistress of so many kingdoms, bears a regal 

*“ Itoma was occasionally represented with a short tacked op robe, 
almost like an Amazon •, she may be seen dnped in this manner on 
different relievi; but at times she has long drapery, end is armed, 
and so far resembles Pallas. Of this kind are, in particalar, some 
few seated figures, among which the one of porphyry, orer the foufl^ 
tain by the palace of the senator on the Capitol, has the most ar- 
tisde merit. Her charming fcco is slightly averted; the drapery 
clings to the body in folds which are nnmerous, it is true, bat yet 
arranged witli uncommon prettmess. 

In the court of the palace of the Cooservatori is another Roma, 
of marble, somewhat larger, likewise seated, but far inferior to the 
former. The folds of the drapery are meagre and deep, and form 
no masses. The head and shoiilders as low as the breasts are 
modern ; also the hands, and the advanced left foot. The antique 
picture in the palace Barharini represents Roma in long clothes, and 
seated; a tolerably-successful colored engraving of it may be found 
in the Almanac of Home, of the year 1810, published by Sickler 
and Reinhart. 

We must not omit the almost colossal marble head of Roma in 
the villa Boighese. In regard to the skill displayed m the execu- 
tion, it is unquestionably to be esteemed more highly than any other 
of the known monumeuCs rebcia^ to this subject On the helmet 
Romulus and Remus are wrought in relief.— The breast and one 
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boldness in her aspect. Like Pallas, however, she 
wears a helmet. But I must observe here, that the 
face of Pallas, on Grecian silver coins of the city of 
Velia in Lucania, on wliichber casque has wings on 
both sides, exhibits the reverse of what I have re- 
marked in statues and busts; for there her eyes are 
large, and her look is directed forwards or up^vards, 
and her hair is gathered into a knot, a style which, the 
poet® says, speaking of Pallas and Diana, can belong 
only to the latter. For Pallas generally wears her hair 
knotted together at a distance from her head, and it 
then hangs down, beneath the fillet tliat binds it, in 
rows of long looks. From this arrangement of the 
hair, which is peculiar to her, she has received the 
name, but little known, of irapaveirXeynivy). Pollux 
explains the word by ava-trenXtyiitvr], but without making 
the idea clearer. It is an epithet which probably sig- 
nifies hair thus disposed ; the mode of its arrangement 
would tberefoTo illustrate the writer mentioned above. 
As sliQ woro her hair longer than other goddesses, this 
may be the reason for swearing by her hair. On a 
medallion of Adrian, in the Vatican library, and on a 
relievo in tlio Campidoglio, representing a sacrifice by 
Marcus Aurelius, she sits near Jupiter on the summit 
of the temple of this god, with her right hand placed 

liftlf of the nose are modern ; and the eliglitlj injured lips ItflTe been 
mended with stucco. 

Finally, we would rcmarl, that the helmet of Homo usually has 
not a ^coi/suin™ fmut. wluc.U the ^ffsOfx ohtoIki:, nod. th« moat 
beautiful, of the images of Pall&s hsTC. but it lies close to the fore- 
head, B3 tlic Homan soldiers were accustomei! to wear it.— Gmtit.nt). 

■ Statius. Thcb . 1 2. t 2*17 

K 2 
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on ber Iiclmcted head— which is an unusual position. 
Tlio most beautiful statue* of Iier is in the villa 
Albani*’. 

** Plate 17, A. Profile of ttc glorioos statue of Pallas, in tbe 
liigh etjle, in the villa Albani. B. Front view of the mouth of the 
same statue, of the size of the original. — G eem. Ed. 

p Winckelmann means here theperfectl^-prcserred statue of PalUs, 
which, as far na we know, still stands in the villa Albani. and is 
certainlj one of the admirable monuments of the high stjle. (See a 
profile outline of the face in Plata 17, X/Ctter A.) Tbe forms are not 
delicate, for that would be contnuy to the idea of power ; neither are 
thej soft, for softness would detract from the severe earnestness, the 
loftiness, of her countenance; thepare not even to be termed ele- 
gant, for that would not comport with the elevation and grandeur 
which were the principal objects of tbe artist ; but thej are divinel/ 
pure, beantiful, and loftp. Tbe Voids of the drapery are masler- 
pieeea of drawing, and of Uie finest selection, although they are not 
kept in masses so broad and undisturbed ns to enable them to pro- 
duce. by shade and light, a stroug and parucularly a pleasing effect. 
This monument, however, may hate been executed before light and 
shade had been accurately observed, and the rules of their applica- 
tion to the plastic arts discovered. 

It will be seen from these remarks that we are nearly of the same 
opinion as Winckelmann in regard to the high merit of this noble 
monument, ^e do not, however, by any means, intend on this 
account to disparage in the least other celebrated images of ITiDcrva. 
The former Giustiniani statue — now in the possession of the Sena- 
tor Xucien Buonaparte, if we do not mistake — is no less ralmible ; 
and although it seems to come from the same age of the severe 
style, still, for the taste of the present day, it possesses more of 
those characteristics that invite and attract. Of late, greater, in- 
deed nearly the greatest, reputation has fallen to the share of the 
almost colossal Pallas of Velletn (see an outline of the face in 
plate 16), although in pure merit as a work of art it is probably 
inferior to tbe two just named; at least, it docs not excel them. 

An outline of this monument may be found in hlilUn (Zftmum. 
Ant. Ined., Vol. II.. Plate 2S). and a beautifully-ezecuted engraving 
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10. Ceres' is nowhere presented more beautiful than 
on a silver coin of the city of IHetapontus, in Magna 
Grfccia, which is in the museum of the Duke Carafla 
Noia at Naples ; on its reverse is stamped, as usual, an 
car of wheat, ‘on which a mouse is seated. In this, as 

(Impeiy, tlio wonderful liea«l of which is probably' the most beau- 
tiful of nil iho heads of this goddess now remaining. The features 
nro delicate, and of exceeding beauty; her bearing divinely lofty; 
and, undisturbed by nearer objects, she looks xrith an earnest, eager 
gaze, straight forward into U«f £ir distance. A slight expression 
of prido and coyness relieves, or rather elevates, tho indifference 
of her character. The drapery of this noble, slender figure, lies 
in elegant folds. The c.xccution is generally good, and the monu- 
ment 80 well preserved throughout, that even tho hands are for 
the most part antique. On the head, merely the tiose needed to 
be restored. 

Among the most beautiful-images of Diana we must enumerate 
also the torso of a slender figure, having Jong drapery, in the villa ' 
Dorghese, which is Imown by tbo name of Da Ziogarella, " The 
Gypsy Girl.” - , • . . 

The statue of Diana in short drapeiy, which Las been in Prance 
since ’the time of Henry tho Fourth, is aUo celebrated, and with- 
out doubt justly, although we say so not from our own judgment, 
having uever seen it. It represeuU her in tho action of running, 
with a hicd_ by her side. Engravings of this ^alued ^monument 
may be found in the Muiie Frattfois, Livr. 16, and Sfomm:' Ant. 

IVopoh'on, Tom I., Plate 51.— -GERiT. Ed. ' ' '• % 

•; There is nothing more common than to'see in museums figures 
restored as Ceres, and nothing, on the contrary, is more rare than 
really genuine' statues dI this goddess.' Hven Winckelmdnn him- 
self was unable to refer 'to a' single jone. 

The sole figure in marble, of the eiae of life, which can be re- 
garded with certainty as an image oT Ceres,' stands in the villa 
■ Borrrlxes'e. 'The head is'of lofty beanty, and wears the pointed 
diadem, about which lies a wreath of wheat-ears, ‘ Tho mantle is 
atfmiradiy •exeemVu*. ‘ will- Ahe aW .Slw ihihV anf 

too'numerouS— The nose is a restoration; the upper lip is'some- ' 
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m other images of her on coins, the veil or drapery is 
drarm to the back part of the head; and a diadem, 
like that of Juno, together rrith ears and -leaves of 
wheat, is placed just above the front hair, which lies 
scattered about on the forehead in sweet disorder. This 
discomposure of the hair was probably intended to siir. 
nify her grief at the abduction of her dan"hter Pr^ 
serpine. ® 


11. In the head of Ceres, and likewise that of her 
daughter, the cities of Magna Giwcia and Sicily endea 
voured to represent on their coins the highest beauty 
It mil be difficult to find more beautiful coins, even 
ns respects the impression, than those of Syracuse 
which, on their obverse, exhibit the head of Proserpine’ 
rmd on the roverso a conqueror in a fonr-horse car The 
drawing and engraving of this coin, in the collection 
holongmg to the cabinet of Pelierin, ought to have 
been better csecutod. She is there ree, . V ^ 
croumed ,.th long, pointed 
which, with the wheat-cais. surround ( 1 ,. i. a r . 

mother, Ceres, nonce I am I “ 

on the head of Proseniine are leav es of tl.e u 

and not sedge, as t^ey have 

Mho, on this assumption, Mish to find v\ 

«10 nymph .irethvu^a in the head on ".LuW""^ '’^ 

-■h.f Wbralews may 
Ooam i„ the left ImJ, tod tl., bao^ot’ «f 
nght hand, to be new. * ““ ” io the raised - 

Anolh.r buge, figure, iu , 


e.ecutol, boue or the , furious ini™' 

l»oo oouverted nto u Ceros nenj: i, Z "'“'h Im 

I'T the mcMieni rwtorer.— Gerit. S'. civto ton 
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12. Figures of Hobo oro more rare than those of aiij 
other goddess. On two rclioW, only the upper part of 
her body is visible; and on ono of them, In the villa of 
tho Cardinal Alessandro Albani, uhlch represents the 
licconciliation of Iln-aihs, her name is near Iicr. There 
is another figure, perfectly similar to this, on a large 
marble cup in the same villa. This cup will appear in 
the third volume of my Ancient Monuments*. Tliesc 
figures, however, ^vo no particular idea of Hebe, because 
they have none of the attributes ascribed to her. On 
a third relievo, in tho villa Borghese^in which she is 
seen, as a suppliant, on her knees, because her office 
was taken from her and conferred on Ganymedes — tlie 
subject of the marble enables us to recognise her, even 
although other indications bad been wanting by which 
sho might be distingutsbed. But her dress is tucked 
up high, after tlio manner of the boys uho attended on 
sacrifices, CamilU, and of servants who waited at table, 
and thus distinguishes her from other goddesses. 

13. Of the inferior and subordinate goddesses, I 
shall mention particularly the Graces, Hours, Nymphs, 
pluses, Farca?, Furies, and Gorgous. 

.14. The Graces were the nymphs and playmates of 
Venus, and in the most ancient times were, like her, 
represented fully draped. As far as I know, however, 
only a single monument reniaios which exhibits them 
in this manner, namely, the triangular Etruscan altar, 
in the villa Borghese, to which reference has already 
been’^requeutly made. In the palace Ruspoli there 
are figures of nude Graces, about half the size of h'fe. 

• Til© third volinneof tlie neyer ap- 

peared.— GSBii. Ed. 
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They are the largest, most beautiful, and best preserved 
of all that remain. The beads, in this instance, are the 
original heads of the statues, whereas those of the 
Graces, in the villa Borgbese, are modern and ugly ; our 
judgment will consequently be based upon the former. 
They ate entirely without ornament ; the hair is con- 
fined by a fine cord p^ing round the head, and in two 
of the figures it is gathered together behind, near the 
necTc, Their countenances express neither gaiety nor 
seriousness, but a quiet coutentmeut, appropriate to the 
innocence of their years. 

15. The Honrs, "flpoi, are the companions and attend- 
ants of the Graces — that is, they are the goddesses of 
tho seasons and of natural beauties, and daughters of 
Themis by Jupiter, or, according to other poets, daugh- 
ters of tho Sun. In the earliest periods of art, they 
were represented by two figures only ; but their number 
was afterwards increased to three, because the year was 
divided into three season?, spriog, autumn, and winter • 
their names are Eunomia, Dice, and Irene. They are 
generally represented dancing, by poets as well as 
artists, and, in most worbs by the latter, as being of 
the same age. Their garments arc short, reaching only 
to the bneo, as dancers were accustomed to wear theirs- 
and their heads arc crowned with a weath of uprif'ht 
ivilm-lcavcs, as they may bo seen on a three-sided base 
in tho villa Albani. which is engraved in my Ancient 
Monuments. ‘Whon, after a time, four seasons were 
established, four Hours were also introduced into art, 
as may bo seen on a sepulchral uru in the same viUa^ 
of which an engraving is given in the work just men- 
tioned. In this instance, however, they arc represented 
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of diflbrcnt n^os nut! in longer re?tnienfs, and nl'o 
^vitllOut tlio garland of |ialm-lcavcs, so that Spring 
rcfcmblcs an innocent virgin at tlat ago wlien her shape 
lias attained what an epigram terms the growth of tlio 
Spring-Hour, and the three other sisters ascend in ago 
by a regular gradation. AVhcn more than four figures 
npi>car in the dance, as in the well-known relief in tlic 
villa Uorghesc, then wc have the Hours in company 
with the Graces. 

1C. In rcganl to the Njinphs^ it may bo said that 
each one of tlio superior divinities, as well of the male 
as of tlio female sex, had sjtecial N^mplis; even the 
hlusos were ranked among them, as the Nymjths of 
Apollo. Hut those with wliom wo are most familiar 
are, in the first jdacc, the Nymphs of Diana, or the 
Oreads, and the N^miphs of the trees, or the Hama- 
dryads; and, in the second place, the Nereids, or 
Njanphs of the sea, and the Sirens. 

17. The Muses may be seen represented, on dif- , 
ferent monument®, with far greater diversity of coun- 
tenance, as well as of position and action, than any 
other Nymphs; for the tragic Muse, Melpomene, is 
distinguishable, even without her emblems, from the 
comic Muse, Thalia, and this latter — it is unnecessary 
to mention the names of the others — from Erato and 
Terpsichore, who presided over dancing. TJie peculiar 
characteristic of the two last-uamed Muses was for- 
gotten by those among the moderns who placed a 
garland in the left hand of the celebrated lightly- 
draped statue in the court of the palace Famese — 
which holds up its under-dress with the right hand, 
after the* manner of dancing prls — and then imagined 
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tliat, 1)5” tills means, tliey had made a Flora of it, the 
name by ’which alone it is known at the present time. 
The consequence has been, that the same appellation is 
no\r extended, without further consideration, to all 
female figures whose head is crowned with flowers. 
That the Homans had a Flora, I know well; but no 
such goddess was known to the Greeks, whose skill 
executed the statues which we admire. Different 
figures of the Muses, much larger than life, are to 
he found; among them is one, in the above-named 
palace, which has been converted into a Urania ; I am, 
therefore, confident that the statue called Flora is 
wrongly named, and is either an Erato or a Terpsi- 
chore. As to the Flora in the Capitoline museum, 
whoso head Is cro\nied with flowers, I find no ideal 
hoauty in it ; and, in my opinion, it is the likeness of 
some unknown beautiful individual, who, by means of 
tins garland, is made to ropresent one of the goddesses 
of the seasons, namely. Spring. In the description of 
this JIusc, the remark, that she holds a hunch of 
flowers in her hand, ought at least to have been 
omitted, because the hand, as well as tUo flowers, is a 
modem addition. 

18. Catullus describes the Fates as old, utinklcd, 
and bent nitli years, with trembling limbs and harsh 
countenances; but they arc represented, on more than 
one ancient monument, in a manner which is the very 
rovoiso of this jeeription. Tlioj- arc generally found 
present at the Death of Melea^cr^ wlicro tliey aijijeai: as. 
hcautifiil yoinig virgins fometimes vvilh, and sonictiraes 
nitliout, wings on their heads, mid distinguished by 
tlieir appropriate emUetas; one is always writing witi, 
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a pen on a scroll. At times tlicro are only tvro Parcre, 
ns there were but two statues of them in the porch of 
the temple of Apollo, at Delphi. 

19. Even the Furies arc represented as beautiful 
young virgins*, cither with or without snakes about 
their heads. Sophocles calls them “ virgins ever 
young.” On a 'nwsc in the Porcinari collection, at 
Naples, of ■N^hich an engraving has been published in 
the second volume of the Hamilton Vases, there is 
a painting which represents them with snakes, and 
blazing torches, and hared arms, seeking vengeance on 
Orestes. These avenging goddesses appear, likewise, 
young and beautiful on dilTercnt reliefs in Rome, 
descriptive of the same incident in' relation to this 
hero. 

20. The Gorgons, the last named of the inferior 
goddesses, ore, with the exception of the head of 
Medusa, not represented on any antique work. But, if 
images of them had been preserved, their shape would 
have been found not to correspond to the description 
given of them by the most ancient poets, in which they 
are armed with long teeth, like tusks; since Medusa, 
one of the three sisters, has been to artists an image 
of high beauty, and fable also presents her to us in a 
similar aspect. According to some accounts, which are 

‘ Sophocles terms the Fnries iil wttf6(.tvs, ‘*alRajs virgins," in 
Ajax, verse 837. Tlie tragic writer ^schjlas was the first, as 
Pansanias (lib 1, cap 28) relates, who represented them vrith 
snahes in their hair. But the statnes of these divinities in the 
temple consecrated to them, which was situated on the Areopagus at 
Athens, did not have a fearful character, any more than the images 
of the other subterranean deities standuig m the same temple. — 
Gessi. Ed. 
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quoted by Pausauias, she wsis the daughter of Phorcus. 
After her father’s death, she assumed the goTemment 
of liis dominions, 'which bordered on Lake Tritonis, 
in Africa, and even led her subjects in war. She was 
slain in an attack upon the army of Perseus, against 
whom she had marched. The hero, astonished at the 
beauty displayed even by her lifeless body, cut off ber 
head, for the purpose of showing it to the Greeks. 
The most beautiful head in marble of a dead Medusa" 

" VisconU (3fu*. Pio-Ctement., Vol. XI., p. 64) tliinks that the 
arm o{ the Perseus, iti the Lenli at Rome, mentioned by 

Winckeltn&nn, and also Ibe Mcdnsa’ft bead, are of modern wik* 
znajoship. He likewise expresses matiy doubts in regard to the 
name of tlita statue, since the (cgis oxer the shoulder belongs not 
to Perseus, but xatber to a statue ol Jupiter, or of a deified 
Augustus The decision of this latter point tre will leave to others 
more learned than ourselves. But on account of the Medusa’s 
head, which Wiockelmaon pronounces the most beautiful to marble, 
we should be pleased to hear the reasons why Visconti holds it 
to he a modem work. We hare frequently examined with atten* 
tion, and never rnthout astonishment, this admirable, and, in our 
opinion, antique monument It is au ideal in which there is a 
glorious hlendiug of the pleasing wrth the terrible, of soft forms 
with fierceness of character. The good effect of the whole is dis- 
turbed, or at least impaired, by Ibe badly-restored nose, and the 
awkward way inwbicb the iigured lips have been botched. The 
chin is very small, hut very prominent; the mouth is large; the 
cornets of the mouth deep. The line of the forehead and the 
beginning of the nose, as far as the antique part extends, waves 
ond bends in a gentle ond plea^g manner; the eyes are closed; 
the cheeks, pretty in form, not very round, yet showing with soft 
outlines the muscles and liones. 

It b veiy prohahle that Whickelmann did not know the cele- 
brotcd head— properly face or mast — of Medusa, which stood 
in Uie palace Bondinini, larger than life, and wrought of white 
marble, in high relief. Thb admuable work b executed with rare 
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is 'tLat in the hand of a much-repaired statue of 
Perseus, in the palace Lanti. One of the most beauti- 
ful heads on gems is a cameo in the rojal Farnese 
museum, at Naples; another, on camelian, is in the 
museum Strozzi. Both of these are of a loftier charac- 
ter than the more celebrated one in this same museum, 
marked with the name of Solon“. This last celebrated 
Medusa is cut on a chalcedony. It was found in a 
■\ineyardi near the church of Saints John and Paul, 
on Mount Ccelius, by a gardener, who offered it for 
sale to a purchaser of things of the kind, which we 
call antiques, on the square Montanara, near the 
theatre of Marcellus. This man, who could hare no 
particular knowledge of such articles, wished to lake 
an impression from the stone, on was. It happened to 
be winter, and early in the morning; the was, of 
course, wa-s not sufficiently soft, and the stone was 
broken into two pieces. The finder received two 
sequins (four dollars) for it. From the buyer it passed 
into the possession of Sabattini, a practical antiquarian 
of some note, who purchased it for three sequins. He 

industry, but conceiTed in a mneb bbtctct sense, and with less 
loneliness, tbsn the bead just njcntioned, in the pJiiee Land, or 
the beautiful small llednsa-head nrougliC in high relief on the 
cuirass of a bust of the T'mperor Adrian in Uic Capiioline nusenni. 
The forms, bon'ever, are laj^, and eren beautiful, aJtbough they 
incline, as the artist intended, to the fierce and terrible, f’or Uiis 
purpose, tbo teetli, also, are esluldted in the open, poison-exhaling 
month. A certain liardness and sharpness risiblo in the features, 
as an expression of rigidjiy, is another imwterly and intentional 
stroke. Ono ving of thfl rose and the extreme tip of It, together 
with some trifling restorations of tlic snakes, are the solo modem 

ports.— Ccrji. Ld. • 

» Plato 13. n. 
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had it set in gold, and sold it for five sequins to the 
Cardinal Alessandro Albatii — who at that time had not 
assumed the clerical profession. He exchanged it again 
■with this same Sahattini for other antiquities, at an 
estimated value of fifty sciidi (fifty dollars). If it u erc 
not for the preceding authentic account of it, I should 
he unable to divest myself of a suspicion that the 
figure might be the work of a more modern hand — an 
opinion which I entertained for some timo^ * How- 
ever, this Medusa has obtained the utmost celebrity ; 
it is selected hy our artists for imitation, and has 
been frequently cut on stone; yet tho above-men- 
tioned head on camcUan is far more deserving of such 
preference. 

1 It will appear inconoeiraUe to manj Low Winckelmann could 
douLt, for a time, the geouineuess of a monuoient of ancient art 
80 justlj admired aa is the head of Medusa engraved Lj Solon. 
But wbo will come fonrard and soy \Lol be has judged erroneously 
on «ucli euLjecta ? 

It is to le remarked, that Fes, in reference to tbia work of 
Solon [Sloria delle AtU, Tom. I., p. 821, note C). falls into the 
very remarkable error of epeakiog of it as a cameo : wliereas every 
tyro in knowledge of ancient art — every one, indeed, who lias seen 
only one impression of the Medusa’s head by Solon— must know 
that it is an intaglio, or deeply-cut stone, and not a cameo, or 
cut in relief. Fea also aseeits U»al tho geta is still whole, and 
that 'WLocklemann’s account of us fracture into two pieces must 
apply to some other cameo — Gesu. Eo. 

The reader will find in Plate 13. Letter B, an engraving of 
this >eiy beautiful bead, which is not, probably, excelled by any 
one, unless it may bo the intaglio menUoned in the text as having 
been executed by Sosicles The onginal gem by Solon is in the 
riorantioo museum •, and an engraving of \t may be found in the 
second volume, plate Beventh. of tho Jfusnim Florrnfinum, fronj 
which the present engraving is copied.— Tn. 
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is 'tlifit in the hand of a much-repaired statue of 
Perseus, in the palace Lanti. One of the most beauti- 
ful heads on gems is a cameo in the rojal Famese 
museum, at Naples; another, on carnelian, is in the 
museum Strozzi. Both of these are of a loftier charac- 
ter than the more celebrated one in this same museum, 
marked ^vith the name of Solon*. This last celebrated 
Medusa is cut on a chalcedony. It was found in a 
vineyard, near the chnrch of Saints John and Paul, 
on Mount Ccelius, by a gardener, who offered it for 
sale to a purchaser of things of the kind, which we 
call antiques, on the square Montanara, near the 
theatre of Marcellus. This man, who could have no 
particular knowledge of such articles, wished to take 
on impression from the stone, on was. It happened to 
be winter, and early in the morning; the was, of 
course, was not sufRciently soft, and the stone nns 
broken into two pieces. The finder received two 
sequins (four dollars) for it. From the buyer it passed 
into the possession of Sabattini, a practical antiquarian 
of some note, who purchased it for three sequins. He 

iodustry, bat concei?cd in a macli severer sense, and with less 
loveliness, than the head jost mentioned, in the palace X-anti, or 
the beautifnl small SIcdusa head wrought in high relief on the 
cnirass of a hnst of tlie Hmperor Adrian in the Capitoline musenm 
The forms, however, are large, and even beautiful, altjiougli tliey 
incline, ns the artist intended, to the fiereo and terrible. I'or tliis 
purpose, the teeth, aloo, are exhibited in the open, poison^xluling 
month. A certain liardness and ebarpness sisibic in the features, 
as an eipirssion of rigidity, is another masterly and intentjonal 
strobe. One wing of the nose and tlio exlrerae tip of it, together 
with some trifling restorations of tlie snalccs, are the solo modem 
parts. — Geest. Kd. • 

« Plato 13, C. 
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had it set in gold, and sold it for five sequins to tlio 
Cardinal Alessandro Albani — who at that time had not 
assumed the clerical profession, lie cxcViangcd it again 
with this same Sahattini for other antiquities, at an 
estimated value of fifty scudi (fifty dollars). If it u cro 
not for the preceding authentic account of it, 1 should 
be unable to divest myself of a suspicion that tho 
figure might he the nork of a more modem hand — an 
opinion which I entertained for some time''. How- 
ever, this Medusa has obtained the utmost celebrity ; 
it is selected by our artists for imitation, and has 
been frequently cut on stone; yet tho above-men- 
tioned head on camelian is far more deserving of such 
preference. 

r It will appear inconceivable to maaj l»ow Winckelmann could 
doubt, for & time, the genniDeDess of a monument of ancient art 
BO justly tdaured as is tba head of Medusa engrated Solon. 
Eut vrho mil come forward and say that lie has judged erroueously 
on such subjects ? 

It is to be remarked, that Fea, in reference to tliis trork of 
Solon (Storia delU Arli, Tom I., p. 324, note C), falls into the 
very remarkable error of speaUog of it as a cameo , whereas every 
tyro in knowledge of ancient art — every one, indeed, who has seen 
only one impression of the Medusa’a head by Solon— must know 
that it is an intaglio, or deeply cut stone, and not a cameo, or 
cut in relief. Fea also asserts that the gem is still whole, and 
that Wincklemaun’s account of its fracture into two pieces must 
apply to some other cameo— G ebm. Ed. 

The reader will find in Plate 13, Letter B, an engraving of 
this lery beauUful head, winch la not. probably, excelled by any 
one, unless it may be the intaglio mentioned in the text as having 
been executed by Sosiclea. The onginsl gem by Solon is in the 
Florentine museum ; and an engraving of it may be found in the 
second volume, plate seventh, of the Museum Florentinum, from 
which the present engraving is copied. Tr. 
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ana their countenances appear to have been executed 
after one and the same model. Among the. Heroines, 

the lower edge of tbe knee to the toiUe, is either badly joined, 
or else is a modern restoration. 

Another Ania 2 on in the Captoline musettm is remarkable, partly 
because the name, cwdKAH, ia engraved oa the trunk of a tree 
■sVicli eervea as a support, and partly because It differs from tire 
igures before meutioued, not only in posture and in the folds of 
be drapery, but even in expression. She lias a wound below the 
right breast ; tlie right arm is held up over the head, vlijlat the left 
IS employed in lifting the rohefrom the wound. Hence, the face 
exlubits an expression of pain and Buffering ; whilst, on the other 
hand, the two figures first mentioned are without n wound, and 
appear merely eerious and naconcctned. The work of Sosiclea —if 
it bo naanmed that the name engraved denotes the artiat hy whom 
the work wos executed— ia, however, not atiogetlier so alender 
in ita proportions as the others; it may also have lost somewhat 
of iuoiigiofil ihnrpness and the learning of its finish, rubbed off 
by the bonds of modern artisu. The head has never been broken 
from tlio trunk; and, with the exception of the tip of the nose and 
a amnll portion of tho under lip. it has also no restorations. On 
Ibe other hand, tho wiiolc of ibo nused right ana, and the left fore- 
ann, together with that piece of the robe which the band raises 
from, lUo wound, aro modem work, os are also two toes of the left 
foot. It ia probable that the legs are the onginal antique legs, but 
ibat they haie been rctoadied about tho oaklea where they were 
broken off from tho feet ; on this account, the latter appear same, 
wbntheovy, and the former loo eleuder. 

rimy (Ub 81, cap. 5, § 19) speaks of five Amazons by celebrated 
maalecs, which were kept in the temple of bbua at Ephesus. 
The one most esteemed was by Polyclctus ; tho aecond by Phidias ; 
the tliird by Ctesilaus : the fourth by Cydoa ; and the fifth by 
Pbradmon. Tlie Amazon Ctesflaas showed her wound; it is 
therefore, scarcely to be doubted, that, in the Bbove-mcaUoned 
CapitoUno statue lieating tha name of Sosicles, and in other 
similar wotVs. we possess mote or less accurate copies of it 
Tboogh the action of the Amazon of Pulycletus is not known 
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the Amazons are the most celebrated ; and they are 
represented in many Btat»cs« and on relicvi. Their 
look is serious, blended ■with an expression of pain or 
sorrow, for all these statues have a wound in the 
breast; this must have been the case with those, al«o> 
of which only the heads remain. The eyebrows are 
defined with an energetic sharpness; now, as this 
manner was usual in the more ancient style of art, 

positircly, still it is possible that the figures lioliling a borr may 
bo copies from it; for the most esteemed work wnsuld. probably, 
bo copied the most frcijucnlly, and Tritb tbe greatest exactness. 
Indeed, if it wore not that Pliny includes nil the abore-mentioned 
five Amo/ous in tbe temple of Diana nt Ephesus among the 
bronze images, that glorious statoe of tbe villa Ulottci might .pass 
for the original executed by Poljclelus himself. The Amazon of 
Phidias stood leaning on a lance, os Lucian relates [rmaffin , lib. 
11, cap. 4); but as yet we liave no known copy of it. Of the 
works of CydoQ and Pbradmon wo possess no eircumstaiilial 
account, and therefore cannot recognise the copies, of which there 
are perhaps some still extant. We find ourselves in a similar 
embarrassment in regard to a sixth celebrated Amazon fignre, 
executed in bronze by Strongylion. which obtained the epithet 
Evi«»»i^es on account of the beauty of its legs. (Pliny, lib. 34, 
cap. 19, § 21.) 

It deserves, however, a passing remark, that we occasionally also 
see Amazons on horseback, in different attitudes — -as, for example, 
the Herculaneum figure in bronze (Mas. Ercol , Vol VI., Plates 
63, 64), and the marble figure in the garden of the villa Borghese, 
dashing against a warrior, who, saj^rted on one Icnee, is defending 
himself with sword and shield against her assault; beneath the 
horse sits, crouched together, another warrior, who serves ns a 
support to the Amazon. There were formerly in the palace Far- 
iiese two single figures of xacninted Amazons. Of the numerous 
Amazon-figures winch have been preserved on relievi, engraved 
gems, and in paintings on vases, our present purpose does not 
require us to speak.— Gersi. Ed 
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as I sTiall hereafter show, it is an allowable supposition, 
that the Amazon of Ctesilans, which received the prize 
over the Amazons of Polydetns and Phidias, may have 
served as a model to sncceedtag artists. The look 
of the Amazons is neither warlike nor fierce, hut 
serious, even more bo than that of Pallas is wont to he. 

2-2. There ate sis enlite Amazon statues, known as 
such, in Rome. The first is in the villa Mattel, and 
18 the only one which has a helmet lying at its feet. 
Tho second is in the palace Barherini. The third, in 
the CapitoVme museum, hears the name of the artist, 
Sosicles. The fourth is in the court of the palace 
Yerospl. Tho fifth and sixth are likewise in the 
Capitol j but their heads — one of which is antique, 
and the other modern, and covered with a helmet — do 
not belong to them; and neltbcr corresponds to the 
statue upon which it is placed. The restorers of the 
last two statues did not understand that the heads of 
tho Amazons are characterized by a definite idea, and 
to such a degree, that those of the four first-mentioned 
statues appear to he tho heads of sisters, and taken, as 
it were, from the same mould. There is no diiTerence 
even in tho hair, cither in its arrangemeut or execu- 
tion; tho countenance of all expresses what the word 
tirago signifies. There are, however, in the Capitoline 
museum two heads perfectly similar to the others, and 
very ueU presen-ed, which, if they Iiad been recog- 
nisoO, might have been placed upon those statues of 
Amazons winch have not their original heads, for these 
eupplomcntal heads arc not in keeping with the rest of 
the Iwdy. Ko heads would have furnished to onr 
artists better modela for figures of tho Holy Virgin 
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tlian these, if the idea of using them for this purpose 
had ever occurred to any one. 

In the villa Pamfili is an Amazon*, above the size of 
life — as these figures always arc — nhicti the process of 
restoration has converted into a Diana, though the 
drapery and head ought to have pointed out its true 
character. The sight of a single head of an Amazon 
would have removed all the doubts of a certain 
author*, who finds himself unable to decide whether 
a head crowned with laurel — on the coins of the city of 
Myrina, in Asia Jlinor, which was built by the Ama- 
zons — represents an Apollo, or one of tijeso heroines. 
I ^vill not again repeat here what I have already 
remarked in more than oue place, that, among all the 
statues of Amazons, there is not a single instance in 
which the left breast is wanting. 

23. In the heads of particular individuals tho ancient 
artists approximated as closely to the ideal as it could 
be done without injuiy to the resemblance. These 
heads show with how much good judgment certain 
details which do not add to the likeness are passed over. 

* The Diana Venatxix (so called) stands in the round hall of the 
palace PamGli. It is dressed m a short robe, almost after the 
manner of the Amazons; so that there appears to be some ground 
for Winckelmaan’s conjectnre. It Is worth ioquiiy bj future 
investigators, whether the partly anUque dog by the side of tho 
fignre belonged originally to it, or whether it is an ancient frag- 
ment arbitrarily adjoined to it in modem times. In the former 
case, this figure is distinguished in a remarkable manner from all 
other Amazons. The workmanship of this monument is good. 

A portion of the bead, and likewise the arms and legs, are new. 
— Gerit. Ed. 

t Petit, De Amazon , cap S3, p. 259. — Gebu. Ed. 
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Many of those wrinkles which are the necessary accom- 
paniments of age are omitted \ those which detract 
nothing from our conception of beauty are expressed — 
as, for instance,‘beneath the chin and on the neck. The 
precept of the ancient sage was observed here, namely, 
to make the good as good as possible, but to conceal 
and diminish the had. On the other hand, those parts 
of tho face of an individual which are heantiful, but 
which neither add to nor detract from the likeness, may 
ho brought particularly into view. This rule has been 
judiciously observed in tho heads of l.oui3 the Four- 
teenth, on his coins, as is evident from a comparison of 
them 'with UanteuiVs boantifuUy engraved beads of this 
monarch. 

24. As animals cannot be excluded from o'ut obser- 
■vations on beauty, a few remarks relative to them will 
bo subjoined. It has been observed of horses, by critics 
■who can speak knowingly upon the subject*, that those 

* It will te diOicalt to adjust the dispute hetweea the lovers of 
art mvl the conuoisseurs iu hatsw, twpectiog the beauty or uglinesa 
of the antjuuo images of horses. For he whose taste has been cut 
tWated in tho noblest and most beautiful forms of works o! art, will 
judge diffcrcBlly from <m« who is accustomed to prefer that which 
13 rare, or useful, or perhaps merely eustomary. An English horse 
uiUiout a docked tail wuuld not please the latter; whilst, on the 
other hind, the former considers dockiag of the tail to be an outrage 
ag^usi nntute. The same diirerente of ojnnion may be Baid to e^t 
in regard also to beauty of shape in men. But cnougUl The Iwm 
of ilarcus Aurelias on the Ca|ntol is more odmirablc tlian any one 
that b.t3 been cjcoited by modem artists; yet it is not of so Coe, 
elegant, and active an appearance as the horses of the two Balbi in 
the Bourbon museum at Naples ; «ad these ia their tom must yield 
to the four horses which adom the portal of the church of St. ilark. 
ai \ cEjcc.— Gtrjc. Ed 
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wbich remain to U9 in niarblo and bronzo aro copied 
from a coarse breed of tbo animal.' In confirmation of 
tbeir assertion, tiiey point especially to the supposed 
clumsy make of tbc parts between the neck and spine, 
at tlio place where tbo sbouldcr-blades arc situated in 
man, wliicb in horses is called the withers. In the Ara- 
bian, Spanish, Neapolitan, and English horses, this part 
is finer, lighter, and more flexible. Some other ani- 
mals, especially lions'*, have received from the ancient 
artists an ideal shape — a piece of information for those 
to whom lions in marble appear dinbrent from lions in 
life. The same remark may ho made, yet more strongly, 
of the dolphin; it cannot bo found in nature ns it is 
represented on antique works; yet its imnginaiy form 
has been adopted by all modern artists as a reality*. 

^ Wlackdmann is right in eajiogthat tbo ancient lions are ideal 
in shape. Thej are eo, in so f^r os art, when fonning her creations, 
poetically elevated them ahov© the hate reality of nature. But they 
who Buppose that it substituted in the place of hons another and an 
imaginaiy race of animals, ore rety much in error, and their censure 
on this account is misapplied. It bos done to lions neither more nor 
less than to otlier beasts, and to beasts generally not more than to 
man. It can be asserted, with just os much appearance of truth, 
that the ancient etatues are unlihe actual men, as that the ancient 
images of lions are nnlike real lions Tlie Colossus of Phidias, on 
hlonte Cavallo, in Borne, looks, in truth, no more like a pitiful, 
oppressed, starved citizen, than the great lion, couebant, before the 
Arsenal at Venice, or the standing lion, wrought m relief, on the 
staircase of the palace Barbeiam,nt Borne, is to a miserable, Avorried 
bon of a menagerie. — Griai. Ed. 

« The paragraphs 23 and 21, which are inserted here, are taken 
from the Notes to the History of Art It is true tliat their inser- 
tion here interrupts in some degree the connection between 22 and 
25; but, as the author’s remarks upon the portrait-figures of the 
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25. Whilst OR the subject of female ideal beauty, I 
cannot refrain from mentioning the Masks of this sex. 
Among them a^e to ho found faces of the highest 
beauty, eten on ivorks of indifTerent execution ; such, 
for instance, is a procession of Bacchus, in the palace 
Albani, in which are two female Masks that give me 
renewed pleasure every time I look at them — a hint 
for the information of those who have supposed all the 
ancient Masks to he of a frightful character. 

20. I close these general remarks on beauty of shape 
ajul forms with some observations on the beauty of 
Masks. Tho term Masks appear to convey on idea of 
disguise and deformity. Wben, therefore, we see the 
beauty of conformation which is displayed in works 
seemingly scarce worthy of such elegance, not less than 
in those of a loftier character, we can tho more readily 
infer how generally the principles of beauty must iiave 
been known, and how common was the representation 
of beautiful forms. Tliis inferenco gains strength when 
wo consider that the procession above mentioned, in 
wbich JIasks are introduced, was taken from a sepul- 
chral uni, the most ordinary class of antitiue works. Of 
all tho reflections contained in this bistorj', no ono can 
bo brongiit to the proof more generally than the fore- 
going, because it can be tested cvorjmhore, even at a 
distance from the treasures of antiquity; whereas those 
iin castigations wliicU relate especially to expression, 
action, drapery, and style, can bo carried on only with 

andent* and lUc ideal fotvfotnuiion ol animals. conU not fina a more 
nmtxxxc tetter to disturl, U.e connccuon a 

linle. nihct than Umish tteafcom the text to Gad a i-hce among 

the OOlM — nPf!\f T'r. ^ ^ 
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tlio nncicnt worlds before one's eyes. Coins nud cngTavc<l 
gems, or impressions from them, nro to bo obtained 
even in lands which have never seen any admirable 
work from a Greek clilscl, and from these tlic whole 
world can form an Idea of the lofty conceptions expressed 
in tbo heads of the divinities- A head of Jupiter on 
tlio coins of Philip of Afnccdon, on those of the first 
Ptolemies, and likewise those of Pyrrhus, is not inferior 
in majesty of conformation to his imago in marble. The 
head of Ceres, on silver coins of tlic city of Mefapontus, 
in Magna Grcecia, and the head of Proserpine, on two 
dificrent silver coins of Syracuse, in the royal Farnesc 
museum at Naples, surpass anything that can bo ima- 
gined. The same remark miglit be made of other 
beautiful fctnalo figures on numerous coins and en- 
graved gems. 

27. Nothing mean or ordinary, indeed, could bo 
introduced into tho images of the deities, because their 
conformation was so universally settled among Greek 
artists as app.arenlly to have been prescribed by some 
law. The head of Jupiter on coins of Ionia, or stamped 
by Doric Greeks, is perfectly similar to that of the same 
god on coins of Sicilian or other cities. The heads of 
Apollo, Mercury, Bacchus, Libor Pater, and Hercnies, 
either in youthful or more manly age, are, on coins and 
gems, as well as statues, designed after one and the 
same idea. The law referred to was found in the most 
beautiful of the inuiges produced by the most celebrated 
artists, to whom the gods were believed to have mani- 
fested themselves in special visions. Thus, Parrhasius 
boasted that Hercules had appeared to him in the very 
form in which he had painted the hero. This appears 
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to bavo been tbe idea of Quintilian, vrbere be £ays that 
Ibo statue of Jupiter from the baud of Phidias bad done 
much to awaken a greater degree of reverence towards 
this god. The Jupiter of Phidias, the Juno of Poly- 
clotus, the Venus of Alcamenes, and afterwards tbe 
Venus of Praxiteles, were the noblest prototypes of 
these deities to all succeediog artists, and, thus embo- 
died, they were adopted and worshipped by all Greece. 
However, the lughest beauty cannot be imparted in an 
equal degree to every one, even among the deities, as 
Cotta remarks in Cicero, any more than to all tbe figures 
in the most boautiiil picture ; indeed, this is not more 
admissible than it would be to introduco only heroes in 
a tragedy. 



CHAPTER III. 


THK ExrnEssioy of oeactt ix featphts aso actios. 

1. Next to a knowledge of bcautj, expression and 
action arc to be considered as tljc points most essential 
to an artist, just as Demostbenes regarded action as tbe 
first, second, and third requisite in an orator. Action 
alono may cause a figure to appear beautiful; but it can 
never bo considered so if tbo action is faulty. An 
obser>‘anco of propriety in expression and action ought, 
therefore, to be inculcated at tbe samo time with tbe 
principles of beautiful forms, because it is one of tbo 
constituents of grace. For this reason, the Graces are 
represented as tbo attendants of Venus, tbo goddess of 
beauty. Consequently tbe plunse to sacrifice to the 
Graces, signifies among artists to bo attentive to the 
expression and action of their figures. 

2. In art, tbe term erpressioH signifies imitation of 
tbe active and passive states of the mind and body, and 
of the passions as well as of the actions. In its widest 
sense it comprehends action ; but in its more limited 
meaning, it is restricted to those emotions which are 
denoted by looks and tbe features of tbe face. Action 
relates rather to tbe movements of the limbs and the 
whole body; it sustains tbe expression. Tbe censure 
which Aristotle passed on tbe pictures of Zeuxis — 
namely, that they had no ij0os, expression — can be 
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applied either to expression or action. I vrill explain 
myself on this point hereafter. 

3. Expression, in its limited as \reU as more extended 
signification, changes the features of the face, and the 
posture, and. cousefyiently alters those forms "which con- 
stitute beauty. The greater the change, the more nnfa- 
xorable it is to beauty. On this account, stillness "was 
one of the principles observed here, because it was 
regarded, according to Plato, as a state intermediate 
between sadness and gaiety ; and, for the kupqb reason, 
stillness is the state most appropriate to beauty, just as 
it ia to the sea. Experience also teaches that the roost 
beautiful men arc quiet in manners and demeanonr. In 
this view, even abstraction is required in an image not 
less than in him who designs it ; for the idea of lofty 
beauty cannot be conceired otherwise than when the 
soul is wrapt in qviict meditation, and abstracted from 
all individuality of shape. Besides, a state of stillness 
and repose, both in man and beast, is that state which 
allows us to exatniuo and discover their real nature and 
characteristics, just as one sees the hottoui of a river or 
lahe only when their waters are still and unruffled, and 
consequently even Art can express her 0 "wu peculiar 
nature only in stillness. 

4. Repose and equanimity, in their highest degree, 
are incompatible with action. The most elevated idea 
of heanty, therefore, can neither be aimed at, nor pre- 
served, even in figures of the deities, who must of 
necessity bo represented under a human shape. But 
the o.vpression was made commensurate, as it were, 
with the beauty, and regulated by it. IVith the ancient 
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artists, therefore, beauty was the chief object of expres- 
Bion, just ns the cj-mbal guides oil tlie other instruments 
ia a band, altliough they seemingly overpower It. A 
figure may, however, be called beautiful, even though 
expression should preponderate over beauty, just as we 
give the name of wine to a liquor of which the larger 
portion is water. Here wc also sec an indication of the 
celebrated doctrine of Empedocles relative to discord 
and harmony, by whoso opposing actions the things of 
this world arc arranged in their present situation. 
Beauty without expression might properly be termed 
insignificant, and expression without beauty, unpleas- 
ing; but, from the action of one upon the other, and 
the union of the two opposing qualities, beauty derives 
additional power to aficct, to persuade, and to convince. 

5. Repose and stillness arc likewise to bo regarded 
as a consequence of the propriety which the Greeks 
always endeavoured to observe both in feature and 
action, insomuch that even a quick ^mlk was regarded 
as, in a certain measure, opposed to their ideas of 
decorum. It seemed to involve a kind of boldness. 
Demosthenes reproaches Nicobulus ^vith such a mode 
of walking ; and he connects impudent talking with 
quick walking. In conformity to this mode of think- 
ing, the ancients regarded slow movements of the body 
as characteristic of great minds. I find it hardly neces- 
sary to remark, that a posture which denotes servitude, 
is different from one that conforms to propriety and 
good manners. In this attitude a few statues of cap- 
tive kings are represented ; they stand with their hands 
crossed one over the other — an act indicative of the 
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deepest submission — in tbe manner in wbicb Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, caused Hmsclf to be served bj four 
kings wbo ^vere his vassals. 

6 . The ancient artists have observed this sort of pro- 
priety even in their dancing figures, witli the exception 
of the Bacchantes. It has been thought by some, that 
the action of these figures was measured and regulated 
by a style belonging to dances of a period anterior to 
that in which they were executed, and that, in subse- 
quent dances of the ancient Greeks, they in their turn 
were adopted as a standard by which female dancers 
60 governed themselves as not to overstep the limits 
of modest propriety. The proof of this can be seen 
in many lightly-dressed female statues, of which tlio 
greater portion have no girdle, wear no emblems, and 
aro represented as if en^ged in a very modest dance. 
Even where the arms ate wanting, it is apparent that 
one was occupied in supporting the dress upon the 
shoulder, and the other in slightly raising it from below. 
This action gives to these figures significance, and at 
the same time serves to explain their true character. 
As several of them have ideal heads, one of tbe tAvo 
biases who specially presided over dancing, namely, 
Erato and Terpsichore, may be represented by them. 
Statues in this attitude arc to bo found in the villas 
bledici, Albani, and else^vbe^e. Two figures ia the 
villa Ludovisi, of the size of life, and similar to these 
and a few among the Herculaneum statues, have not 
ideal heads. One of those in tbe villa Ludorisi has a 
head of high beauty, bnt the hair is deficient in that 
simplicity « Inch is usual in ideal heads ; it is artistically 
tnisted together and braided, so as to resemble a fashion 
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of our (lay. Anotlicr, wliich stands over tbo entrance 
to tlic palace CarafTa Colubrano, at Naples, has a head 
of liigU beauty, encircled by a garland of flou-ers*. It 
may, therefore, be tho case that th(}SO statues ^rero 
actually erected to beautiful female dancers, for the 
Greebs conferred on them this undeserved honor, and 
several Greek epigrams on such statues arc still extant. 
Some of these statues b.avc ono breast bared ; it is a 
sure sign that neither of the two l^Iusos above men- 
tioned is intended, because such exposure in them 
would bo a violation of decency. 

7. Tho highest conception of these principles, espe- 
cially of repose and stillness, is embodied in tho figures 
of tho dhinitios, which, from the Father of the gods 
do^vn to the inferior deities, show no trace of emotion. 
Thus, Homer pictures to us his Jupiter as shaking OI^Tn- 
pus solely by the bonding of his eyebrows and the ^vav- 
ing of his hair. Most of the images of the gods are 
equally tranquil and passionless. Hence, the high 
beauty exhibited bj the Genius, in tho villa Borghese, 
could be expressed only in such a state. 

• This Dancer was afterwords transferred to the Pio-Clement 
museum. Visconti (Vol. HI., Plate 30, pp. 30, 40) has git-en on 
engraTing and explanation of it. He first Bays, that the chaplet 
^th which the beautiful head of this figure is adorned, is formed, 
not of flowers, but of iTy-blossoms. He then goes on to remarh— 

“ Tbough this statue does not exhibit in its forms the nobleness and 
slenderness observable in other yet more admirable works of sculp- 
ture, still it is to be classed among the masterpieces of antiquity, on 
account of the truth, graco, and softness with which the shape and 
fealuresof a beautiful woman are copied, who. in the Campanian plea- 
sure-gardens — where the statue -was discovered — had, prohahly, once 
iascinated by her allurements a voluptaous crowd." — Geeh. Ep. 
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A serene qmet look has beeu imparted, not only to 
figures of the superior divinities, but also to those of the 
subordinate marine gods. From some epithets of the 
poets, we should form an idea of the Tritons different 
from that usually entertained. In our view, the Greek 
artists^oppear to have intended them as images of the 
calmness of the sea, when it resembles a greenish-blue 
sky — an idea which is admirably expressed in two colos- 
sal beads of Tritons in the villa Albani, of which men- 
tion has already been made\ An engraving of one of 
them may be seen in the Ancient Mommenis. 

8, Jupiter himself is not uniformly represented with 
the same degreo of serenity. Ho has a disturbed look 
on a relievo belonging to the Marquis Rondanini, in 
which ho is represented immediately after having re- 
ceived a blow on tho head, with a wooden mallet, 
from Vulcan, who stands near, full of expectation, to 
see Pallas spring from liis brain. Jupiter sits as if 
stunned by tho blow, and seemingly suffering the pains 
of parturition, which, through the birth of this goddess, 
arc to introduce into the ■world all sensual and spiritual 
wisdom. A copperplate engraviug of this work is on 
tho title-page of the second volume of the Monuments. 

0. Tho Vatican Apollo was intended to represent 
this deity in a state of anger over tho serpent, rytlion, 
shin by his arrows, and at the same time -aith a feeling 
of contempt for bis victory, which to a god was an easy* 
achievement. As tho skilful artist wished to per- 
sonify the mo^t beautiful of the gods, he expressed only 
the anger in the nose— this oigao, according to the 
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old poets, being its npproprhtc scat — and tlic con- 
tempt on tho lips. TJjc latter emotion is manifested 
by tho elevation of the lower bj), by which the chin is 
raised at the same time; the former is Tisiblo in the 
dilated nostrils. 

10. As tho position and action usually corrcsjjpnd to 
the passions o-xpressed in the face, both are made to 
conform to tlic dhinc excellence, in statues and figures 
of the gods. Tho union of these two qualities may 
bo termed Decorum. There is not a single instance in 
which a god of mature age stands with his legs crossed. 
A statue of a hero with the legs crossed would have 
been censured by tho Greeks j for such a posture 
would have been considered unseemly in an orator, as 
it wa.s among the Pythagoreans, to throw tho right 
thigh over tlie left. I therefore do not behove that 
the statue at Ells — which stood xvith its legs crossed, 
and leaned with both Itnnds on a spear— represented a 
Neptune, as Pausanias* was made to believe. Apollo, 
Bacchus, and Mercury arc the only deities thus repre- 
sented : tho first, to personify frolicsome Youth ; the 
second. Effeminacy. There are, however, but few 
statues of the kind. An Apollo in the Capitoline 
museum, a few similar figures of him in the villa 
Medici, and one other in the palace Famese, stand in 
this position: the last surpasses all the others in the 

< Pausan., lib. 0, cap. 25. Translators have not ngbtly trader* 
stood this form of speech, Tw ttifa, ■jZ It//*. 

Tbej hare rendered it by pfdtm pede premere, “ to set one foot on 
lie other,” whereas it should have been rendered by decusaalis-. 
pedibiis, which m Italian signifies gambt incroeitchiatf, " with the 
legs crossed."— • 
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t)eauty of its sliape and of its head. In one of the 
paintings from Herculaneum, his attitude is precisely 
the same. Among the figures of Mercury, there is 
only a single one known to me which stands thus, 
namely, a statue in the grand'diical gallery at Florence, 
upon ■^hich the Mercury in bronze, of the size of life, 
in the palace Farnese, was moulded and cast. This 
position is peculiar to Meleager and Paris ; the statue 
of the latter, in the palace liancelotti, stands in this 
manner. The young Satyrs or Fauns — - two of the 
most heautifril of which are in the palace RuspoU — 
Ime one foot awkwardly, and, as it were, clownishly, 
placed behind the other, to denote their character. This 
is precisely the attitude of the young Apollo 
Kop, (lie lAzard’liUla'i of ^?hom there are two figures in 
marhle in the villa Boighese, and one in bronze in the 
villa Alhani. They probably repr^ent him during the 
period of his servitude, as herdsman to King Admetus. 
Of the female divinities I know not one that is repre- 
sented in this attitude, which would be less becoming 
in them than in the gods ; I therefore leave it unde- 
cided, whether a coin of tho Emperor Aurelian, on 
which is a figure of Providence with crossed legs\ is 
nn antique. This position may, however, befit Nymphs; 
one of them, of the size of life, which formerly be- 

< If tliU doult of Witickclmantt ttm to obtain credit, how manj 
other coin? would be rqiected a? not genuine * rroridence. standing 
and resUng agunst a column, is seen in this attitude on a coin o'! 
Alexander Sevems (Muwllii liumtrauxt. Antiq, Part U, Tab. T6, 
Ko. 7V. another female Ggur* (Xo. 6) in a eimilar position ; Per- 
petual Security, on a coin of the Emperor Gallienus (Tab. 223. 
No C). and ou a coin of the Emperor Taeilaa (Tab. 234, No. 4 • 
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longed to the family Giiistintani, stands thus; also one 
of tho threo Nymphs' \rho aro carrying off Hjlas, m 
the palace Albani. ' From observation of these par- 
ticulars, I boliovo myself authorized to doubt the 
antiquity of an engraved gem on Tvhicli is represented 
the (so called) Minerva l^Icdica — holding a staff en- 
twined by a serpent, and having one leg thrown over 
tho other — more especially as the figure in question 
has the right breast bared, an exposure nhich is not 
to bo found in a single figure of Pallas. This fact 
recurred to my recollection when a similar figure on a 
gem was sho^vn to me as an antique work; hut, for tho 
reasons just mentioned, I recognised it as not being 
such. This attitude was regarded as appropriate to 
persons in grief ; for thus, in a picture described by 
Philostratus, the weeping warriors stood around the 
body of Antiloclius, son of Nestor, and bewailed his 
death; and in this attitude Antilochus communicates 
to Achilles the death of Patroclus, as seen on a relief 
in the palace IMattei, and also on a cameo — both of 
which have been published in mj 'Ancient Mommenls 
— and in a picture from Herculaneum. 

11. The ancient artists displayed the same wisdom 
in their conception of figures drawn from the heroic 
age, and in the representation of merely human pas- 

Pablic Zoj, on the reverse of two coins of Jolia JfammjBa (Tab. 182, 
Nos. 2. 3) : the Peace of Angnstna on a coin of .ffimilianus (Ban* 
duri, ‘Numism. Jmperat, Uoman., Tom. T, p. 02)— F. 

This attitude is, however, nsnalljr given only to figures in 
which it is intended to expr^s atabili^ and repose. Hence, 
all of them, as far as we know, lean against the stamp of a 
column.— G es'i. Et). 
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the most beautiful works of nntiquity. Ouo of them Is 
a representation of tlio fear of dcatli ; the other, of ex- 
treme sufTcring and pain. Tho daughters of Niohe, at 
whom Diana has aimed her fatal shafts, are represented 
in that state of indcscribablo anguish, their senses hor- 
ror-struck and benumbed, in which all the mental 
powers arc completely overwhelmed and paraljrzed by 
tho near approach of inevitable death. The transfor- 
mation of Niobo into a rock, in tlio fable, is an image 
of this state of dcath-liko anguish ; and for tliis reason 
iEschylus introduced her as a silent personage in his 
tragedy on this subject. A state such as this, in which 
sensation and reflection cease, and which resembles 
apathy, does not disturb a limb or a feature, and thus 
enabled tho groat artist to represent in this instance the 
highest beauty just as be has represented it; for Niohe 
and her daughters are beautiful according to the high- 
est conceptions of beauty*. 

* Winckelnuinn deserrea iofinito credit for baviug discovered 
and unfolded, more clearly tban any other antiquarian, the high 
merit of these masterpieces. But nben be sa^s that this state of 
unspeakable anguish, of horror-struck sensibtlit;', leaves the features 
unchanged, and thus allowed tlie embodiment in these figures of the 
highest and purest beauty, it seems as if he wished to defend the 
artist of Niobe and her daughters merely by an ingenious explana- 
tion, or to praise him conditionally, and tacitly concede the justice 
of the matter of fact objection nsnally made by incompetent judges, 
that the work is deficient in force of expression. But we maintain 
that it needs for its defence no such display of elaborate reasons. 
We must simply acknowledge what is obvious— that the artist's con- 
ception of his figures is raised far above the level of common nature, 
and that, in the esecation of bis idea, he has everywhere continued 
true to that justness and purity of taste which avoids whatever is not 
beautiful. In sword, iu order to judge correctly of this wonder of 
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14. Laocoon^ is an image of the most intense suffer- 
ing. It manifests itself in his muscles, sinews, and 
veins. The poison introduced into the blood, by the 
deadly bito of the serpents, b.is caused the utmost ex- 
citement in the circulation; every part of the body 
Boems as if straining with agony. By tins means the 
artist brought into action all the natural motive powers, 
aad at the same time displayed the wonders of his 
science and skill. But in the representation of this 
intenee s«nbring is seen the determined spirit of a great 
man alio stniggles with necessity and strives to sup- 
press ah Rudibic manifestations of pain — as I have 
endeavoured to sbow, when describing this statue, in 
the second part of this work. 

1C. Even ruiloctotes. 
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Quod fjuliitu, (]UMta. gcmlm. IrcmililnJ. 

He^onatido fnuUitm, voces rcfcrl." 

EqdSus aptid CU. Jt Fin , U. 2, ch- 29, 
“Whose shricics and groans, wide echoing through the air, 
Comhiue with (earful words of wan despair,'* 

lias been represented by tlieso judicious artists more in 
accordance with the princijiles of wisdom than with tlio 
description of tlio poet*— as is shown by the figures of 
this hero in marble and on engraved gems, which have 
been published in my Afidc/tt jMotitmen/s. The frantic 
Ajax of the colchratcd painter Timoraachtts was not 
represented in the act of slaughtering- the rams, under 
the impression that they were the chiefs of the Grecian 
forces; but after it 'vas completed, and when, restored 
to the jKisscssion of his scii«cs, and ovcrwlielmcd by* 
despair, and buried in (ho dccjicst sadness, bo sat' and 
brooded over his ofl'oiice. In this manner ho is figured 
in the (so called) “ Trojan Tablet,” in the CapiloHne 
museum, aud on several engraved gems. There is, how- 
ever, an antique cost iu glass, taken from a cameo, 
which represents Ajax ns Sophocles has done, in his 
tragedy of Aja.r, that is, killlog a largo ram, while two 
herdsmen and Ulysses are standing near, to the latter 
of whom Pallas is showing this display of rage on the 
part of his enemy. This rare piece will appear in the 
third volume of the Aticicni Jtfonu/nenfs. 

IG. In women, particularly, artists followed the fun- 
damental principle — taught by Aristotle, and observed 
in all the tragedies of the ancients which are known to 
us — never to represent women in such a way that they 
shall violate the characteristics of their sex, or appear 
excessii'ely daring and fierce. For this reason, the 
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18. Distinguished men, and rulers, nrc conceived 
nnd represented in n manner worthy of them, and as 
they would appear before the eyes of the whole world. 
The statues of the Homan empresses rcsemhlo Hero- 
ines; displaying no artificial graces either in feature, 
po-^ition, or action ; wo see in tliem, ns it were, that 
social propriety which, in tho opinion of Plato, is no 
object of sense. Even ns the two celebrated schools 
of ancient philosophers placed tho greatest good iu a 
mode of life which conformed to nature, but the 
Stoics in decorum and propriety, so, in this case, also, 
the observation of artists was directed to the workings 
of nature when left to herself, unchecked, and when 
controlled hy tho observance of decency. 

10. On public monuments, tbe Homan emperors al- 
ways appear as principal citizens among tbeir fellows, 
exhibiting nothing of tho prido of sovereigns, and 
seemingly having no prerogatives greater than the by- 
standers, IcQvofKn. The surrounding personages are 
apparently equal to their ruler, who is distinguished 
as such from tbe others only by the principal action 
being given to him. No ono who offers anything to 
the emperor does so on bended knee, and no one, 
with the exception of captive kings, bows his body 
or head when addressing him. Although adulation 
was carried to great excess — since we know that the 
Romanr Senate fell at the feet of Tiberius — yet Art 
still held herself as proudly erect as wben_ in the 
height of her glory at Athens. I have observed that 
captive kings are an exceptiou to the general appli- 
cation of my remark, even when limited to the monu- 
ments which remain to us; but we also know that 
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kings, not conquered, showed to Roman generals this 
mark of submission, as Plutarch informs ns of Ti- 
granes, king of Armenia. When this despot went to 
visit Pompey, he dismounted from his horse in front of 
the Roman camp, unbuckled his sword, and delivered 
it to the two lictors who advanced to meet him ; on 
coming into Pompej’s presence, he laid his cap at his 
feet, and prostrated himself before him. 

20. Among other examples which I might adduce 
to show the degenerate tone of thought, and the extent 
to which \iolation of the principle in question has been 
carried in modern times, is a large relievo on the foun- 
tain of Trevl at Rome, which was executed a few 
years ago. It represents the architect of this aqueduct 
presenting, on his knees, the plan of it to Marcus 
Agrippa. I will simply remark that the long heard* of 
this distinguished Roman is in contradiction to every 
known likeness of him, whether on coins or in marble. 

21. When I reflect on the fundamental principles of 
decency entertained by the ancient artists, I cannot 
persuade myself that it is the Emperor Adrian who is 
represented among the figures on the pediment of the 
temple of Pallas at Athens, because, as Pococke assures 
us, the figure in question is embracing another, a 
female figure. Such an act would have been regarded 
as ofiending against the dignity of an emperor, and the 
sanctity of the place. I do not believe, therefore, that 
either Adrian, or liis wife Sabina, is here impersonated, 
as Spon clwms to have discovered ; for I do not so far 

f Marcus Agrippa on this work lias no beard; the architect and 
Boiaier bare beards,— F 
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consequently, si^ifics the magnifying of trifles into undue 
importance. I introduce this explanation Lcre, because 
I do not think that tlic precise meaning of the ^ord 
Tapiv6vpao9 has been given by commentators on Lon- 
ginus. It would, however, exactly designate the faults 
in expression committed by most modem artists. For* 
as regards action, their figures resemble the comic per- 
formers of the ancient amphitheatres, who were obliged 
to violate the truth of nature by exaggeration, in order 
to make themselves intelli^blc, in the broad light of 
day, to the most ordinary classes of the people on the 
outermost ro^vs of seats ; whilst, in the expression of 
their faces, they are like the ancient masks, for the dis- 
tortion of which we may find an explanation in the 
cause just stated. This exaggerated style of expression 
is oven inculcated hy Charles le Bmn, in his Treatise 
on the Passions— a, work in the hands of most young 
students of art. In hts illustrati%'e drawings, the pas- 
sions are not only represented, in the faco, in an extreme 
degree, but in several instances the expression of them 
amounts even to frenzy. It is supposed that expres- 
sion'is taught on the principle by which Diogenes lived ; 

“ I imitate musicians,” said he, “ who strike a higlmr 
note in the scale than the one upon which they wish to 
fall.” But as the impetuosity natural to the young, 
rather disposes them to adopt extremes than a mean, 
they will in this way hardly acquiro the right tone, from 
the difficnlty of keeping it when once struck. There is 


an analogy in this case with the passions themselves, 
which, as Chiysippus the Stoic taught, resemble the 
passage down a steep, precipitous descent; if a traveller 
thereon once gets to running, he ean neither stop him- 
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self, nor yet turn back. Horace says, that the Shades 
in the Elysian Fields listen less attentively to the ten- 
der odes of Sappho, than to the lyrics of Alcaus, \rho 
sings of battle, and tyrants deposed *, and so it is, that, 
from youth upward, we are more captivated by wild 
tumults and dread alarms than by peaceful incidents 
and wisdom’s tranquil life. Hence, the youthful designer 
is more readily guided by Mars into the battle-field, 
than by Pallas to the calm society of the wise. The 
doctrine of repose and stillness, in the drawing of his 
figures, is as repugnant to his feelings, but yet as neces- 
sary, as precepts of virtue are to all youthful persons. 
As, according to Hippocrates, the cure of the foot' de- 
pends on repose, so also most improvement with such 
artists commence Iti repose. 

24. Moreover, we do not find in those figures of the 
ancients which are in a still position any of that mere- 
tricious, artificial grace so common among the moderns : 
to mention one instance of it, the hinder foot is fre- 
quently made to rest upon the toes alone. Now, the 
ancients gave this position to the foot only when the 
action represented running or walking ; never when a 
figure was in repose. It is true that a relievo in my 
possession, and copied into the Ancient Monuments, 
shows Pbiloctetes with his right" foot thus placed *, but 
the position of the foot, in this instance, expresses the 
pain endured by the hero from the serpent’s bite, which 
disabled him from bearing his weight on it. 

25. These explanations and reflections, in relation to 
action, deserve more attention, on some accounts, from 
those who are beginning to study works of art, than 
even conceptions of beauty, because they are more 
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confide in this author’s knowledge of such subjects as 
to take all his assertions upon trust. 

22^ It must also be considered here, that, in general, 
all excess in the passions was rigorously excluded, espe- 
cially from public works of art, and that the repre- 
sentation of them on public monuments was not allow- 
able, even in a degree which might be Tcry proper and 
decent in other works, not pablic. If this be a^umed 
as proved, it rqay also serve as a principle by which to 
distinguish counterfeit fix>m genuine objects of anti- 
quity — a test which may be applied to a coin, in Occo 
and Slezzabarba, which exhibits an Assyrian man and 
woman boxmd to a palm tree, and tearing the hair from 
their heads, with the inscription — “ASSYKLV* ET. 
PALAESTINA. IN. POTEST. P. E. EEDAC. S. C ” 
A connoisseur in coins is obliged to seek the proof that 
this coin is a counterfeit* in the word Palaestinat 
which, according to bis showing, is not found on a 
single Latin-Komaa coin ; bnt the same conclusion at 
which even this learned inquiry arrives, might have 
been dra^vn from the foregoing remark. I do not pre- 
tend to decide whether a person, not of the male, but 

^ Among the socient Itmans. the symlol on coins and other 
monoments of the conqnest of a proTince. vus a ^zsan m a sitting 
posture, supporting her head on her hand, and her elbow on the 
knee, which was drawn up. Id Oils manner the conquest of Judea 
is sjmbolicaUj represented on oumeroas coins of Vespasian and 
Titos; so, likewise, is the conqaest of Germanr, Sortnatht. Af- 
xneuia ; and that of Hscia mar be seen on a beautiful Ins relief 
under the statue of Homa Triumpbans in the palace of the Con* 
serralon, on the Capitol. Still, 1 da not rentnre to doubt the 
genmncTjess of the coin adduced by W'rrjckelmann. lecausc old coins 
of an uspressioQ hitherto unknown are daily found. — K. 
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of the female, sex, couW ■with propriety bo represented 
in a picture as rending her hair in tlio oxtromity of her 
grief and despair ; but Biich ‘an act would have boon 
considered as great a violation of decency in a sym- 
bolical figure on a coin, aa though it wore on a public 
monument, a triumphal car, and associated with the 
principal figures on it; it would bo inconsistent with 
the dignity of its place; it would, as the Greoks say, 
not be Kara (ryfifia, appropriate. It is this principle 
which governed the representation of Ilccuba on the 
relievo at Grotta Forrata, just mentioned. Her head 
is bowed do^vn, and her right Ijand pressed upon her 
forehead, in token of tbo fulness of her sorrow — 
according to the instinctivo promptings of grief or 
deep thought. ■ In tho bitterness of her nngnisli, while 
sitting by tho dead body of her son, Hector, she sheds 
not a tear; for tears arc crowded back upon tbeir Bov\rco 
when grief is choked by despair, ns Sciicca nmkes 
Andromache to say : — 

*' Levia perpesso} eumus. si Hcnila pnlimur." 

“ No heaTj iHs ar© oqtb, •when tears can flow." 

23. The ■wisdom of tho ancient artists in regard to 
expression becomes more dearly inniiifcst when wo con- 
trast their works with tliosc of most artists of modern 
days, in which much is not aigniiicd by little, but little 
by much. The ancients have tennod tho latter nioilo 
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consequently, signifies the magnifying of trifles into undue 
importance. I introduce this explanation here, because 
I do not think that the precise meaning of the word 
irapevOvpiJo? has been ^ven by commentators on Lon- 
ginus. It would, however, exactly designate the faults 
in expression committed by most modern artists. For, 
as regards action, their figures resemble the comic per- 
formers of the ancient amphitheatres, who were obliged 
to violate the truth of nature by exaggeration, in order 
to make themselves intelligible, in the broad light of 
day, to the most ordinary classes of the people on the 
outermost rows of seats; whilst, in the expression of 
their faces, they are like the ancient masks, ibr the dis- 
tortion of which we may find on explanation in the 
cause just stated. This exaggerated stylo of expression 
is even inculcated by Charles le Brun, in bis Treatise 
on the Passions — a work In tho hands of most young 
students of art. In big illustrative drawiogs, the pas- 
sions are not only represented, in the face. In an extreme 
degree, but in several instances the expression of them 
amounts even to frenzy. It is supposed that expres- 
sionis taught on the principle by which Diogenes lived ; 

“ I imitate musicians,” said he, “ who strike a higher 
note in the scale than tho one upon which they wish to 
fall.” But as the impetuosity natural to the young, 
rather disposes them to adopt extremes than a mean 
they will in this way hardly acquire tho right tone, from* 
the dlfiiculty of keeping it when once struck. Tlierc is 
an analogy in this caso with the passions tliemselve^ 
whicli, as Chrysippus cho Store taught, rcscinhle tho 
passage down a steep, precipitous descent; jfn traveller 
thereon once gets to running, he can neither ston 
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self, nor yet turn back. Horace says, that the Shades 
in the Elysian Fields listen less attentively to the ten- 
der odes of Sappho, than to the lyrics of Alcseus, ^ho 
sings of battle, and tyrants depc«ed ; and so it is, that, 
from youth upward, we are more captivated by wild 
tumults and dread alarms than by peaceful incidents 
and wisdom’s tranquil life. Hence, tbe youthful designer 
is more readily guided by Mars into the battle-field, 
than by Pallas to the calm society of the wise. The 
doctrine of repose and stillness, in tbe drawing of bis 
figures, is as repugnant to his feelings, but yet as neces- 
sary, as precepts of virtue are to all youthful persons. 
As, according to Hippocrates, tbe cure of the foot* de- 
pends on repose, so also must improvement with such 
artists commence in repose. 

24. Moreover, we do not find in those figures of th© 
ancients which ate in a still position any of that mere- 
tricious, artificial grace so common among the modems : 
to mention one instance of it, the binder foot is fre- 
quently made to rest upon the toes alone. Now, the 
ancients ga^e this position to the foot only when the 
action represented running or walking : never when a 
figure was in repose. It is true that a relievo in my 
possession, and copied into tbe Ancient Monuments, 
shows Philoctetes with bis right* foot thus placed; but 
the position of the foot, in this instance, expresses the 
pain endured by the hero from tbe serpent’s bite, which 
disabled him from bearing his weight on it. 

25. These explanations and reflections, in relation to 
action, deserve more attention, on some accounts, from 
those who are beginning to study works of art, tfian 
even conceptions of beauty, because they are more 
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readily comprehended, and also better appreciated, by 
those Tvho do not posses a quick perception of the 
beautifuL On comparing ancient and modem works, 
the difference in this particular is so striking, that the 
latter appear to be the reverse of the former. Every 
one perceives that the greater number of modem artists, 
especially sculptors, have been governed by prineijjles 
of an entirely different spirit from those just considered. 
They confidently believed that - art was capable of 
improvement by such principles, and imagined ‘ that, 
like several other arts, it had not yet attained the high- 
est degree of excellence in action. For this reason, 
the successors of Raphael deserted him ; and the slm> 
pliexty of his manner, in which bo imitated the ancients, 
was termed a marble manner, that Is, one in which tho 
repose resembles death. This corruption advanced 
with steady and gradual increase from tho time of 
Michael Angelo to that of Bernini { and although the 
constant tendency of tho manners nnd customs of social 
lifo to bccorao more and moro natural and unrestrained, 
threw light upon this portion of art, still a trace of the 
new school was always perceptible. Ono of the most 
distinguished painters now living, in his picture of //cr- 
ctiks Iciicecn Virtue and Pleasure — ^which has recently 
been sent to Russia— ^supposed that Virtue was not 
represented sufficiently beautiful under tho shape of 
Pallas, unless her right, fonvard foot was made to rest 
upon tho toes only— just as If sho were about to crack 
a nut. Such an elevation of tho foot would have boon 
considered by the ancients a sign of pride ; or, accord- 
ing to Petronius, of shamelessness; aceonling to Euri- 
pides, this Avas the attitude of the Bacchantes. 
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26. He who desires to institnte a comparison be- 
tween ancient and modem sculptors, must reflect upon 
what I have said of beauty generally, and of action in 
particular. If a certain learned member of the French 
Academy had had any knowledge of the works of 
the ancients, he would not have ventured to say that 
modem, meaning thereby French, sculptors had finally 
succeeded, not only in equalling, but even in surpassing, 
the finest productions of Rome and Athens'. To con- 
vince one who expresses such opinions of their incor- 
rectness, is always a difficulty; but in the following 
instance, it seemed to me an impossibility : n Russian 
nobleman, whilst preparing for his third journey to 
Italy, said to me, in the presence of other persons, that 
he regarded all statues, the Apollo, the Laocoon, the 
Farnese Hercules, as nothing, when compared with the 
Mercury of pjgalle, in the Sans-Souci, near Potsdam. 

27. Others, who appear more modest in their opin- 
ions, and believe that a Michael Angelo, a Puget, a 
Fiammingo, need not shrink from comparison with an 
Apollonius or an Agasias, may take beauty as the 
touelistono of their comparative merit. Let us com- 
mence by olTering to their view tho best heads by the 
heroes of modem art; let us place before them the 
finest figure of Christ, by Micbacl Angelo, 'the cele- 
brated head of Prudence* on tho monument of Paul 

* ButcM©, Dhs. BTir les Effets de la Musitjoe, dans lC3 MSm. do 
I'AcaJ. scs Inscrip., T. t., p. IM. 

* It 13 evident from the conacction, that Brinckclmann has com* 
mitted a clerical error here, in writing *' celebrated head of Pru- 
deDcc.” instead of •* celebrated headof JasUcc.” for the former is 
represented as aged. and. althoagli well cveeuted. is not much 
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III., in St. Peter’8 churcb, bj Guglielmo della Porta, 
the scholar of Michael Angelo, then the much-admired 
head of St. Susanna* by Fiammiogo, and that of St. 
Bibiana" by Bernini : I name the last statue, because 
it is alwaj^ selected by those who vrish to extol the 
artist. If any one should think me too severe, ■when I 
assert, in another place, that l^Uchael Angelo originated 

esteemed; but the latter is a celebrated work. She is jonog, beauti- 
ful, and of a voluptuous cast of cotmtenance; sbe is, moreover, a 
little more nude than is proper. From Christian deceniy, there- 
fore, and because a Spaniard once became enamoured of her, sbe 
has been invested with a bronze garment, so constructed, however, 
.that it can he unscrewed : and a gratuity from the lovers of nudities 
will procure its removal.— Geiut. Ed. , 

1 The Saota Susanna of Francois Quesooj, called Fiammingo, 
stands in the church of the hladonna di Loretto in Rome. It is a 
marble statue, about, or perhaps a little abo^e, the natural size. A 
crown and sceptre lie at her feet: is her right hand sbe holds a 
palm-twig, and with her left it was probably intended that she 
sbonld point at the crown and sceptre at her feet; but she actuall/ 
points over and beyond them. The execntion of this work is veiy 
elaborate*, the a^le of the forms inclines to the tender, beautiful, 
and noble; tbo drawing is well understood, the proportions Ihultless, 
the features charming, and the tom of the figure very pleasing. 
The drapery, ns a whole, is prettily disposed, but the masses are 
wanting in purity and repose.— Gerji. Ed. 

The statue of Santa Sibiana stands in the church of the same 
name in Rome. It is accounted the masterpiece of the celebrated 
Bernim. It U a figure in white marble, of about the size of life, 
and is executed with extreme industiy, polished, and hollowed out 
beneath. The handling of the flesh is uncommonly soft and tender. 
This work, considered in regard to conception, is fundamentally 
poetical and good. The artUt wished to represent die sritit as 
lotAung tcrtiarl* be&vea with, raphira and delight in tlio enyaytnent 
of its blessedness But the idea is not carried out with the re-ioi- 
sito degree of elevation. IVe see in the holy Bibiana nothing more 
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and promoted this corruption of taste, even in sculp- 
ture, let him consider, among other examples, a relievo 
hy him, in marble, in the possession of the sculptor 
Bartolommeo Cavaceppi. This work, ^vhich represents 
Apollo flaying Marsyas, is in the very reverse of good 
taste. I can, moreover, justify my assertion by refer- 
ence to the sketches of this great artist, of which the 
sculptor above mentioned has a rare collection. These 
manifest the spirit of his genius in the clearest light, 
and the wildness of it is everywhere visible. What 
imperfect ideas of youthful beauty the celebrated AI- 
gardi had, is proved by liis well-known relievo of St. 
Agnes, in the church of St. Agnes, on the Piazza 
Navona. Her figure is rather ugly than beautiful ; and 
the head is absolutely drawn awry. And yet a copy of 
this piece, la gypsum, is suspended as a study in the 
Piench Academy at Rome. 

23. It is found, ou comparing modern with ancient 
painting, that the result of the comparison is less un- 
favorable to it than to modem sculpture. The reason 
probably Is, that painting, since its restoration, has 
been more practised, and consequently has furnished 
greater facilities than sculpture for the formation of 
eminent masters. Leonardo da Vinci and Andrea del 
Sarto, who saw but few works of the ancients, thought 
and toiled as we cannot but imagine the Greek artists 

than a youthful figure in oa attractive attitude, with a pretty face 
and delicate hands, hut whose fe&turea and whole aw express a ter- 
restrial, sensual well-being and pleasure, nther than the pious, 
enraptured joy of a blessed saint The drapery is prettily arranged, 
but iu folds, accordiQg to this master's usual uianner, are extra- 
ordinarily deep — G frm. Ed 



did. The Clirist and the Pharisees from the hand of 
the former”, and the Madonna del Sacco of the latter*, 
at Florence, are 'Nvorthy of antiquity. Indeed, there is 
so much of innocence and innate grace in the heads of 
Andrea, that a Pythagorean would say, the soul of Pro- 
togenes or Apelles had found a dwelling-place in his 
hody." It may he said, generally, that the spirit of 
grace manifested itself more fully to those painters 
who flourished in the golden age of the art, at the’ 
commencement of the sLrtecnth century, than to their 
successors. After a long interval, it rc-appeared in An- 
nibal Caracci. The Dead Christy in the Koyal Famese 
Gallery at Naples, is one, among others, of his imperish- 
ahle works, which testify how worthily Ins conceptions 
corresponded to the dignity of his subject. The altar- 

B This celebrated picture nith balf-fi^nrce, Ij Leonardo da ^'inci, 
Trsa formerly ia the Borgbese Aldobnmditu g-dleiy at Bomc, but it 
is said to hare been removed to 'England a fen years since. Tbe 
parity of form, and tbe expression, in (be youthful Christ sro alto- 
gether exquisite; the heads of tho Pharisees arc full of character, 
and seemingly olirc; tho coloring, also, appears to bo more lively 
and Oorid in this picture than m other srorks of the same artist. — 
GaaM. Ed. 

® Tho Madonna del Sacco, as U is called, is a fresco pointing in 
the cross passage of tbe conrent of the Santa Annunziabi, in a 
Innctto o\erthe door which leads into the churth. It represents 
the Holy Family jrposing whilst-on their flight into Egypt— 
GErai. Ed. 

P The Ficta of Annibal Caracci represents Mary with the dead 
body of Christ in her lap. and two amall weeping angels. Tho 
grooping, drawing, and expression ore glorioos, grand, and vigor- 
ously pure; the strong and somewhat darker colounng of which tlii* 
artist made use in bis earlier lifo bansonlzes well with the tragic 
subject of the picture — Gemi. Ed. 
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piece in tlie house-cliapel of tlie palace Pamfili, on the 
Corso at Rome, appears to be a repetition of the same 
picture, by the artist himself. In it he has figured the 
Saviour as a beardless young here, and imparted to him 
an ideal elevation, adopted from the most beautiful of 
the ancient heads, for the purpose of representing the 
fairest among the children of men. Guercino has given 
a similar heroic face, without beard, to his dead Christ, 
in a beautiful picture in the palace Pamfili, on the 
Piazza Navona; it puts to shame the mean and vulgar 
countenance which Michael Angelo has given to his 
heads of the Saviour. 

29. To the honor of the present age, however, it 
’must he conceded, that in it the diffusion of knowledge 
in regard to beauty has kept pace with the general cul- 
tivation of the intellect. This remark is true in au 
especial manner of sculpture. The modesty of our 
Roman artists will not admit of a comparison between 
themselves and a Buonarotti ; but, though difficult, it 
is not impossible to attain a similar superiority in scien- 
tific kno^Yledgc. There arc, on the contrary, a few of 
them, who, in beautiful conformations, forms, and con- 
ceptions, far surpass all their predecessors in modem 
times. The reason Is to be found in a more attentive 
study of the works of antiquity, which, during tho few 
years tljat have elapsed since the veil fell from the eyes 
of our sculptors, have become the object of their imita- 
tion. A love for art — which, in England, has become 
an impulse to ambition, and. In Germany, exists even 
on the throne — has, in conjunction with good taste, 
been the most efficient promoter of tins result. For 
our artists, having been required to make copies of 
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antique works, liave conseqnently'been more confined 
to an imitation of the style of the ancients; whereas, 
prior to this time, art was almost exclusively devoted 
to churches and monasteries, where the style of Algardi 
and Berniui was regarded as the evangelical law, from 
w’hich there 'U’as to be no deviation. 



CHAPTER IV. 


pBOPonnoN. — couposmoN. 

1. Next to the consideration of beauty in general, I 
proceed to speak first of tlie proportion, and then of the 
beauty, of single parts of the human body. Indeed, it 
is impossible to conceive of beauty without proportion } 
the latter is the basis of the former. Single portions of 
the body, however, can be beautiful in shape, ye^ not 
beautiful in their relation to the whole figure. It is 
appropriate, therefore, to make some special remarks 
upon proportion, as a distinct idea, and unconnected 
■with the spiritual attributes of beauty. These remarks, 
with a few thoughts on grace, I append as supple- 
mentary to tlio general consideration of beauty. 

2. As health, without any other enjoyment, seems to 
bo no great blessing, so exactness in proportion is not 
of itself gufllcicnt to make a figure beautiful. Science 
being entirely distinct from good taste and sensibility 
to beauty, the proportions of a figure which nro founded 
on science may bo faultless, and yet the figure itself 
not bo beautiful. Many artists are skilled in propor- 
tion ; but few have produced beauty, because soul and 
feeling, rather than intellect, are required in its creation. 
The ideal part of beauty was always rcgardo<l by the 
ancient artists as the higher part of it; they therefore 
made accuracy of proportion subordinate, and adjustwl, 
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as it 'were, proportion to beauty, \rith a freedom which 
is justifiable, when warranted by good reasons. Tims, 
for example, the length of the chest from the neck- 
pit to the pit of the stomach, onght to be only one 
face ; yet it is generally an inch, and frequently more 
than an inch, longer, that the chest may have a grand 
arch. So, likewise, the distance between the pit of the 
stomach and the navel — the usual length of which is 
one face-— was increased when tbo artist wished to give 
slimness to his figure: this deviation is actually found 
in the shape of fine, well-built men. 

8. The structure of the human body consists of 
triads. Three is the first uneven number, and the first 
numljcr of relation, for it contains in itself the first 
even number, and another which unites the two to- 
gether. Two things, as Plato says, cannot exist with- 
out a third. The best band is that which binds together 
most securely itself and the thing bound, in such a 
manner that the first is relate<l to the second as the 
second is to the iatennediate. Hence the number 
three contains in itself beginuing, middle, and end. It 
was regarded as the most complete of all numbers, and 
by it, according to the doctrines of the Pythagoreans, 
all things were determined. Even the stature of our 
bodies bears a relation to this number; for it has been 
observed, that, in the third year of life, man attains ono 
half of his height. 

4. The body, ns well as its |>rmcipal members, is 
composed of three parts. Tho body consists of trank, 
tluglis, and legs; the lower extremity, of thiglis, legs, 
and feet; and a similar disposition is true of tho arms, 
bands, and feet. The same construction can be shown 
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in other organs which are not so e\i(lentl 7 composed of 
three parts. The relation existing among these divi- 
sions is the same in the whole bodj as in its parts. 
The head and "body of a well-built man will have the 
same relation to his thighs, legs, and feet, as his thighs 
have to the legs and feel, and as the upper arm has to 
the fore-arm and hands. The face, likewise, has three 
parts, namely, thrice the lengtli of the nose ; but the 
head does not contain four lengths of the nose, as a 
certain author*, very erroneously, wishes to make it out. 
The upper portion of the head — namely, the distance 
from the roots of the hair, on the forehead, to the 
crown of the head, measured perpendicularly— contains 
only three-fourths of a nose-length ; that is to say, the 
length of this part is to that of the nose as nine is to 
twelve, 

6. Vitruvius was of opinion, that, in architecture, 
the proportion of columns is adopted from the propor- 
tion of the human body ; and that the diameter of their 
lower extremity is to their height as the length of the 
foot is to that of the whole body. His assumption, 
liowever, is not home out by nature, tiiough it tniglit 
he true of figtires fnnned by art. This proportion is 
not to be found in the oldest columns, cither in Magna 
Grxccia and Sicily, or in Greece Proper ; the height of 
most of them is scarcely fivo diameters of tho lower 
extremity of tho shaft- As the proportion of the head 
to the entire figure, on some very ancient Etruscan 
Viexks, H less than we ■esuoMy hud it In TiKVofe— a? I 
have inontione<l in the second chapter of the third book, 
when speaking of tho gem on which are engravetl the 
• VWlelet, FURex. sur la Peint. 
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five cliicfs who went ngnmst Thchos — one niu-«t cither 
ray timt the proportion of columns has not been deter- 
mined from nature^ or that tho assertion of Vitruvius 
is not correct : I am of the latter opinion. If ho had 
Bludied tlio proportion of the oldest Doric columns — 
of which, however, he makes not tho least mention, 
notwitlislandin" their importance — ho would himself 
liavc perceived that his comparison of columns with the 
Imman body is arbitrary and unfounded. For tho pur- 
pose of .lending at lea'll some ilcgreo of probability to 
his hypothesis, I stipj>osc<l that it might ho based on 
tho proportion of some ancient figures of which the 
head constitutes a larger portion than it docs In nature. 
But oven this supposition Is not generally true; indeed, . 
tho more ancient tho figures, the less ground there is 
for it; for in tho most ancient, small Etruscan figures 
of bron2c, tho head Is scarcely tlio tenth part of their 
whole height. 

C. It is generally the case, that llio side of tho head 
which is avcrte<l is made flatter than the other. This 
is very evident in the heads of Niobe, but even more 
so in some few almost colossal Lead^— -for example, the 
portrait-head belonging to tbe sculptor Cavaceppi. It 
was a remark of the celebrated Count Caylus, that the 
heads of antique figures arc generally very large and 
coarse ; bat, so far as I can judge, there is no ground 
for this censure, which was suggested by Pliny’s criti- 
cism of Zeuxis and Eupbranor, who are said to have 
formed their figures with big beads and joints. The 
distinguished Count ought to have let this criticism pass 
without any comment, as one of little or no meaning, 
since the reverse of it is apparent to every one who 
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attentive!)’ observes the works of antiquitj. Whence, 
do you suppose, originated the absurd notiou, that the 
head of the Hercules Famese was found some miles 
apart from the body? Simply from the fact, that, to 
the vulgar conception of a Hercules, the head seems 
rather small. Such critics as these would find a similar 
occasion for censure in more than one Hercules, espe- 
cially if they were to examine the 6gures and heads of 
the hero engraved on gems. The reverse of Caylus’s 
opinion is far more susceptible of proof. We can form 
an idea of the proportion observed in this particular by 
the ancient artists, from the proportion of the Ionic 
capital, which, in columns of this order, was regarded 
09 the head'’. Now, as modern artists have far exceeded 
the ancient proportion in the Ionic capital, we are at 
liberty to infer that they have also erred by making the 
heatls of their figures too largo. It is impossible for 
me, therefore, to subscribe to the opinion either of the 
ancient or the modern WTitcr. For the proportion of 
the head to the neck and the rest of the body was bet- 
ter known to the ancients, and especially to artists like 
Zeuxis, than to its — which is apparent, among other 
examples, from a passage in the hymeneal song by Ca- 
tullus, on occasion of the marriage of Poleus and Thetis, 
“ Tiie nurse,” .says the poet, ** when she secs Thetis on 
the day following her bridal night, will no longer be 
able to make tlic tlircad meet round her neck.” By 
consulting the commentators on this passage, the reader 
can sec whether it Ihis been made perfectly clear, Tlio 
custom to ■uhich allusion is made is not unknomi, oven 

The antlior afpeara lo contradict bere nhat be bas said in tie 
prc\ iou« paragrapb Gebu. Ed. 
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at the present iTaj*, in some parts of Italy, and may 
servo as nu illustration of the passage in question. The 
neck of a marriageable youth or maiden is measured 
Avith a thread or ribbon. A string of double the length 
is then taken, the two ends are brought together, and 
the middle of it is held between the teeth. If, now, it 
is sufliciontly long to bo carrietl from the mouth over 
tlio head Avithout difficulty, it is a sign that the person 
is still a virgin ; but if not, the contrary* may be in- 
ferred. I haA'o made this trial on some young persons, 
and, as it has scorned to me, successfully. 

7. It is probable that the Grecian, like the Egyptian, 
artists had, rules by wbicU not only tho greater, but the 
smaller, proportions of the body were accurately deter- • 
mined; and that the length, breadth, and circumference 
of parts suitable to each age and station were laid down 
Avith precision, and lauglit in tho Avritiogs of those artists 
who treated of Bjinmctry. The accuracy with which 
these proportions were established is likewise the rea- 
son why tho same system of art is found in all, even 
ordinary, figures by the ancient artists. For, notwith- 
standing differences in execution which had become a 
subject of observation eA'en to the ancients, as early as 
the works of Jlyron, Polycletus, and Lysippus, still all 
the old works appear to haA'e been executed by followers 

« It seems as though ve ought to infer just the reverse, for the 
connection of the test tlirougbont shova that the neck is beheved to 
swell after Indulgence in the pleasures of love. Twice the measure 
of the neck mmt, therefore, lengthen the string. It is, conse- 
quentlj, a sign of inviolate chasti^, if, when the middle of the mea- 
sure is held in the moutli, the two ends scarcelj meet upon the 
head ; a greater lenglli indicates the leverse — Germ Hn 
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of one and the same school. As a connoisseur TV’oukl 
recognize in different violin-players who had been tauglit 
hy one master the style of their teacher, so the same 
general principles are visihle in the drawing of the 
ancient sculptors, from the greatest to the least. Depar- 
times from them, it is true, are occasionally observed. 
This is the ease with a small, beautiful torso of a nude 
female figiwe, belonging to the sculptor CaTOceppi, the 
body of wliieh, from the navel to the privates, is unusu- 
ally long. It is probable that this figure was copied 
from a living individual in whom the part was thus 
shaped. I do not wish, however, to palliate in this way 
actual errors; for, if the ear is not parallel with the 
nose, as it should be, hut is placed as it is on an Indian 
Bacchus, in the possession of the Cardinal Alessandro 
Albani, it is an inexcusable fault. 

8. It must be acknowledged that the ancient artists 
have at times erred in proportion — an instance of which 
occurs to me in a beautiful relievo in the villa Borgbese ; 
ono of the arms of the. female figure to whom Auge 
hands the youthful Telephus, in siraddUng-clotUes, is 
too long. Errors of proportion occur even in beautiful 
heads, as may be seen in the head of the laughing Leu- 
cotbea*. in the Campidoglio; the cars, which should ho 

^ "NVinckelfflann protalily refers, in this passage, to a head of 
Bacchus, the cars of tvhich aro placed too low, in the miscellaneous 
roonrof the Cnpitolme museum lie culls it Leucollica, because he 
consideretl himself authorised to applj this name to all Bacchic 
licads with a l>and on the forehead, if the features were in a measure 
undecided IIis reasons, howerer, hare been found insuflident. We 
must also recollect that this head is not slriclh one of the doubtful 
kind : for this reason it Las, as far as wo know, alwars been consi- 
dered as a Bnccbus, and is still considered such. — G eru Ed 
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parallel Tvith the nose, fall below it. Incorrect drawing 
may also bo ob«cn'cd in a bead of Venus, which is a 
beautiful head in other respects, in the villa Albani; 
tho outline of it is the most beautiful -that can bo ima- 
gined, and the mouth is most lovely; but one eye is 
awry. Two female figures, in two Ilcrculancum paint- 
ings, arc manifestly faulty in every proportion, and much 
too long. In the Ilhlor^ of Art* I remarked that, in 
an Egyptian ptatuo and the Apollo Belvedere, tho re- 
treating foot is larger than that winch is stationaiy. I 
am now convinced, more than ever, that its increased 
size ^vas intended to compensate for what it miglit appa- 
rently lose by being drawn back. I have remarked, in 
tlio Laocodn, the same mc<]uality in the size of tho feet. 
Tho left leg, in fact, of the Apollo, which is the rctreat- 
Ing leg, is longer than the right by a cooplo of inchest 

• Vol. I., Book 3, ctsp. 3, | P.— Tn. 

r Tho author iroa uo'^uosliomhljirroog in his belief that the feet 
of the lAocooti arc of une<xaal len^h. It is objected to (he right 
leg of the larger boj, that it is longer from the knee to the foot than 
the other. The same excuse is usuoll/ mode, in this instance, as 
for the undue length of the leR foot of the Apollo Belvedere, namelj', 
that the artist iutentiouallj added so much to these more remote 
parts, because their increased distance rronld neecssarn7 detract from 
their size as seen by the observer. But vre much fear that this jus- 
tification is B greater fault than those it is intended to evense. Such 
a system of enlargement of the more distant, and consequently cor- 
responding diminution of the nigher limbs, if introduced into a 
plastic work of art, would necessarily unsettle all proportioiis,»and 
produce profiles offensive both to the eye and taste. Fortmiatelr, the 
masterpieces in question need no socli elaborate justification- The 
inequality in the length of the legs of the son of X.aoco5n. as well as 
in the feet of the Apollo, is, espetaalJy in the latter, much more tri- 
fling th»n it is said to be. These gcounds of defence, based on per- 
spective effect, are less applicable to the unequal length of the feet 
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It would be possible for me to strengthen this opinion 
by additional examples. 

9. The rules of proportion, as adopted in art from 
the proportions of the human body, were probably first 
established by sculptors. Afterwards, they became 
canonical in architecture also. Among the ancients, 
the foot was the standard of all large measurements, 
and by its length sculptors determined the height of 
their statues, giving to them, as Vitruvius states, six 
lengths of the foot ; for the foot has a more determi- 
nate length than the head or the face, from which 
modern sculptors and painters generally deduce the pro- 
portions of their figures. Hence, Pythagoras calculated 
the height of Hercules from tho length of his foot, with 
■which ho measured tho Olympic stadium at Elis. IVo 
are, however, by no means authorized to conclude from 
this, as Lomazzo has done, that the length of his foot 
was one seventh of his whole height. The statements 
of this writer, relative to Uie proportions established by 
the ancient artists for the difTerent divinities — such as 
ten faces to tho height of a Venus, nine to a Juno, eight 
to a Neptune, and' seven to a Hercules — ^mado by him 
with all the confidence of an eye-witness, and ^vith a 
trustful reliance on the credulity of Iiis readers, arc ima- 
giiiar}’ and false. 

10. This relation of the foot to tho whole body 
strikes a certain learned scholar as absurd and incon- 
ceivable; and PerrauU absolutely rejects it. It is. 
however, grounded on observation of nature, cm'Ii in 

of some Egyptiau statues, in nhicb the art U simpler and ruder, 
than to Greek statues. It is lliereforo l>esl to consider llieso du\ia- 
tiotts simply as erron, — O i.rh. Eb 
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persons of a slender makc^ and is found not onij in 
Egyptian figures, on accurate measurement of them, 
Imt also in Grecian statues, as most of them ^rould 
show if tiicir feet had been preserved. Any one can 
convince himself of the existence of this proportion in 
the figures of divinities, although a greater length than 
is- natural has been given to some few parts; thus, for 
instance, in the Apollo, who was a little more than 
seven heads high, the foot upon which he stands is one 
quarter of a Roman palm in. Eng.) longer than his 
head, Albert Durcr has given precisely the same pro- 
portion to his figures, eight heads tall; he makes the 
length of the foot one sixth of their height. The shape 
of the Venus do’ I^Iedici is uncommonly slender; and 
yet, notwithstanding her head is very small, her height 
does not contain more thair seven heads and a half; 
her foot is a palm and half an loch in length (D’SO In.), 
and her whole height si^ palms and a half (4’rC ft.)*. 

11. That portion of the* body which extends from 
the pit of the stomach to tlio navel usually contains, as 
modem artists say, ouly one length of the face; they 
therefore commonly request their pupils to notice that 
the ancient sculptors nmde it iu the figures of divini- 
ties, longer than nature by half a length of the face. 
This is also an error; for whoever has an opportunity 
to see nature in beautiful slender men, will find this 
region formed as in thc^e statues. 

t It seems as thoagfa there most be some isistal.e here, for the 
height assigned differs from that nsuallj giren to the Tenns de' 
SI^icL In the Guide-book of Florence, the height is slated at 
4. 9. 8 ft, French measure, which m equiraJent. in English, to 
5-123 ft.— T b. 
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12. A minute detail of the proportions of the human 
body would have been a very easy matter in this treatise 
on Greek drawing of the naked fignro. But mere 
theory, without practical instructioD, would afford just 
little information, in this work, as it does in others 
into which it has been largely introduced, without even 
the assistance to he derived from illustrative figures. 
Attempts have been made to subject the proportions of 
the body to the rules of abstract harmony and music ; 
such endeavours, however, ofler but feeble hopes of in- 
struction to the designer and those who are seeking to 
acquire a knowledge of the beautiful. Investigations 
to determine the proportions of the body, in numbers, 
would he of less assistance, on this occasion, than the 
instructions of the fencing-school on a battle-field. 

13. But, that I may not leave those who are begin- 
ning to draw entirely without practical information on 
this point, of Proportion, I will mention at least the 
proportions of the face, taken from the finest antique 
heads, and likewise from beautiful life, as an infallible 
rule by which to work, and to tost tbo works of others. 
This rule has been expressed with more accuracy 
and precision than ever before, by my friend, Antony 
Raphael Slengs, the most accomplished instructor in his 
art ; and ho has probably hit upon the exact method 
obsen’cd by the ancients. Draw a vertical lino, and 
divide it into five equal parts; tho uppermost fifth i« 
for the liair. Again divide the remaiuder of tlic line 
into threo equal parts. Draw a horizontal lino through 
tlio lower extremity of the first of these three divi- 
sions, forming with tho perpendicular lino a cro<!S. 
Tho horizontal lino muvt bo as long as two of the tlirec 
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parts into wljich tlio length of the face is divMcd. Let 
curved lines bo dcawu from the extreme points of this 
lino to tbo upper extremity of the fifth part originally 
set oil’; these form the smaller end of the oval of the 
face. Now divide one of the three parts of the length 
of tlie face into twelve equal jvortions. Let three of 
them, that Is, n fourth of one of tlicso three divisions, 
or one-twelfth of the length of the face, bo measured 
olT on both sides of the point of intersection of tbo 
horizontal and perpendicular lines; those two j)ortioiis 
indicate the space between the eyes. Let tbreo other 
portions bo measured otT on both outer extremities of 
tlio horizontal line. The space wliicb now remains, in- 
cluded between the quarter at tbe outer end of the ho- 
rizontal line and the quarter at the point of intersection 
of the two Ihics, is equal to two quarters or six of the 
twelve portions mcntionc<! above, and gives tlio length 
of an eye. One quarter is the width of the eye, and 
also the distance from tlio tip of tlio nose to tbo open- 
ing of tlio lijis, and from this point to tlio curvature of 
tbo cliiu, and thence to tlio tip of the cliin. The 
breadth of the noso to the wings of the nostrils con- 
tains just a quarter. TIic length of tlio mouth requires 
two quarters ; it is therefore equal to the length of the 
eyes, or to tbe height of the chin from its point to the 
line of junction of the lips. One half of the face, mea- 
sured from tbe roots of the hair, gives the length from 
the chin to the pit at tho lower extremity of the neck. 
This method of drawing a face will, I think, bo intel- 
ligible without a plate; and whoever observes it cannot 
fail to dra^v a face of true and beautiful proportion**. 

“ Instead of “ and tlience (the depression above tbe chin) to the 
tip of the chin," we must read “ from the depression to the point 
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14. To these remarks upon proportion I ^rill annex 
a fe\T observations upon Composition, The principal 
rules of the ancient artists on this point were, first, 
fewness of figures ; second, repose in action. It was a 
rule of the drama, first introduced bj Sophocles, not to 
allow more than three persons to be present on the 
stage at one time. It appears from a veiy large number 
of ancient works, that the same principle was adopted 
and observed also in art*. We find, indeed, that the 
ancient artists strove to express much — an entire ac- 
tion, in fact, in a single figure — as the painter Theon 
attempted in hia figure of a warrior, to which he gave 
the attitude and expression of ono repelling an assault, 
though no assailants were represented. As they all 

of the chio ore two {parts that is to eajr, as isuch space is ^vcs to 
the ehio, frota its depression to its point, as there is from this same 
depression to the lower extremity of the sose, or ooe-sixth of the 
whole length of the face. *' The hrcadtb of the sose to the edges 
of the Qostnls contains one each portion;" this passage most be 
understood to mean, that the nose must be os broad as the length of 
an eye, or equal iu its breadth to the length of the chin. It appears 
to us, moreorer, to be incorrectly stated, that the “ length of the 
mouth is equal to the length of the eyes whereas it is half os long 
again, oa VTinckelmann lumself olso thongbt, since be adds, “ and 
to the height of the chin measnred to the opening of the mouth,” 
which is actually a length and a half of that of the eyes. — GEBif. Ed. 

‘ This Tcmatk of the author is more applicable to plastic works 
than to painting. Wo know, from many p.assage3 of the ancient 
writers, that tho painters both of the earlier oad later periods fro- 
quetUlj represented in their works large intricate compositions, as, 
for instance, Micon, in his DattU of the .dmurons tnih the Atht- 
tttans, Euphnmor. in his BatlU oj ^lantiaea, Lc. But it cannot be 
demed, that, in the most ralued works of the ancient painters, the 
utmost iimphcity in composition and the severest economy in figures 
were ohserred — Ornu. Ed. 

o 
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(Ircu* thoir snlyocts from tlic fame source, natnclj 
Homer*, tlic}* Y^cro in fact limited to a certain number 
of figures, because in a groat luanr of the scenes in that 
poet onl}' two or three persons arc engaged : such, for 
example, is the celebrated interchange of arms b^ Glau- 
cus and Diomedcs, so froquentl)' rcprc«ontcd in ancient 
times; also the enterprise of Ul^'sses and Diomedes 
against the Trojan camp, together with tho death of 
Dolon, and numberless other incidents formcrl)' repre- 
sented. It is tho same with heroic history anterior to 
tho Trojan war, as oreiy one knon-s ; most of its in- 
cidents wero fully comprised and completed in tlireo 
figures. 

16. As regards repose In composition, the works of 
ancient artists never present, like those of modern 
times, an assemblage of persons, all seeking to bo 

^ If it,be conceded that aU the aucient artiste derired their sub- 
jects from Homer, (he admission must at least aot be uuderstood in 
a strictlf literal sense. We most not bclicre that tbe^, like so mastj 
of the modems, translated tlio words of tho poet into images. If 
this had been the case, the inqoiij might be made, wbj so man/ 
antique monuments oro diOIcuU of explanation ; and we might, with 
some show of truth, draw (herefrom on inference onfaToorable to the 
excellence of ancient art Sut the case is 80(00117 otherwise. The 
forniatire artist did not sacrifice bis freedom of thought to the poet 
He did not eren copj him. He onlj worked up in his oim waj the 
material which the poet elaborated in his waj; but both drew hum 
the some primitiTO spring, tradition. It cannot howerer, be denied, 
that the material of such plastic embodiments, espedoUj at a later 
period, was taken from Homer. But the artist did not anxiously 
cling to the words of the poet; they were to him rather a stimulus 
to inrent and compose in his own way. For tho ancients had a 
better knowledge of what pertained to poetry, and what to the plas- 
tic arts, than the moderns appear to hare — Gzait. En. 
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heard at the same time, or resembling a crowd hastily 
gathered together, in which each one is straining to 
look over his neighbour's shonlder. No ; their images 
resemble an' assemblage of persons who inspire and de- 
mand respect. They understood very well -what we call 
grouping; but we must not expect to find composition 
of this kind on that class of relievi with which one 
most frequently meets, because th^e are all taken from 
sepulchral urns (sarcophagi), the narrowness of whose 
shape would not always admit of it. The composi- 
tion of some of them, however, is rich — crowded with 
figures ; as, for instance, the Death of Meleager, which 
is published in the Ancient Monumenis. But, when- 
ever the space was ample enough to allow the figures 
to be arranged in a variety of positions, then even 
these urns may serve as models in composition, as it 
is manifest from the antique paintings in my Monu~ 
inenls, and from numerous paintings brought from 
Herculaneum. 

16, Of Contrast, as it is termed by modem artists, 
I shall say nothing. Every one will acknowledge that 
is was as well known to the masters of antiquity as to 
those of the present day; not less familiar to them than 
Antithesis— which is Contrast in art — was to the poets 
and orators of Greece. Contrast, therefore, like anti- 
thesis in writing, ought to be easy and unaffected, and 
not to he regarded as an important or elevated point of 
knowledge in one art more than in the other ; though 
modem artists value it as a snhstitute for every excel- 
lence, and an excuse for every fault. On this principle 
Chambray justifies Raphael for having, in his design of 

o 2 
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the Massacre of ihe Innocents, on^ved bj Jfarco An- 
tonio, made his female figures stout, and the murderers 
lean. Ho sap that it %ras done for the purpose of con- 
trast, that the murderers might tliereby be rendered 
still more horrible. 



CHAPTER V. 


BEilJTJ OT IHDIVlIi'OAI. PAB36 OT THS BOOT. 

1. Natxhie is tile best teacher as to the beauty of 
single parts of the body. In particulars she is superior 
to art, but in generals art can soar above her. This is 
true, especially in regard to sculpture, which cannot 
represent life in those points in which painting is able 
to approach it very closely. But since some few parts, 
a soft profile, for instance, are seldom found in perfec- 
tion, even in the largest cities, we must, for this very 
reason, study them — to say nothing of the nude parts 
-“in the ancient figures. A description of particulars 
is at all times difficult, and consequently is so in this 
instance. 

2. In considering beauty I have proceeded ana- 
lytically, that is, from the whole to its parts. Equal 
benefit, liowever, might be derived from teaching it 
synthetically, and studying it as a whole after having 
examined its parts separately. The latter method is 
perhaps preferable in oral instruction, imparted by 
means of questions, in which the teacher requires from 
his pupils some account of the form of single parts, and 
thus tries and proves their knowlctlgo of the beautiful. 
But, as a knowledge of general principles must, in 
every regular system, bo presumed before any parti- 
cular observations are made, although the former have 
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gro^Mi out of tbo latter, I have given a preference to 
the nnalj'tical inotlc of proceeding. 

3. In considering those parts which individuan 7 con- 

stitute beauty, attention must bo especialty directed to 
the extremities of the human figure, not only because 
in them reside life, motion, expression, and action, but 
also hccauso their configuration is the most difficult, 
and principally determines the peculiar diflcrcnco which 
distinguishes the beautiful from tho ugly, and modem 
from ancient works. In drawing, head, hands, and feet, 
arc tho principal poiuts; they, must, therefore, ho the 
parts first taught. : ' 

4, In the conformation of the face, the Greek profile, 
os it is called, is the first and principal ottributc of a 
high stylo of beauty. This profile consists in a nearly 
straight or slightly-depressed lino which tho forehead 
and nose describe in youthful heads, especially of the 
female sox. It is of less frequent occurrence in cold* 
than in mild climates, but, wherever it exists, tho form 
of that face may be bcantiful : for grandeur is produced 
by straightness and fulness; but tenderness, by gentle 
inflexions of the forms. That this kind of profile is a 
source of beauty, is proved by its opposite; for the 
more the nose is depressed, the greater is the deviation 
of the line of tho face from the form of beauty ; and if 
a face, when viewed sideways, shows a bad profile, it is 
useless to look for beauty in it. The nose of Egyptian 
figures, which is very much depressed — in opposition to 

■ The Greek profile, as it is called, in vbicli the forehead and 
nose form nearly a straight line, ia even now, according to the state- 
ments of travellers, to be fonnd in nature, and especially in the 
gouthem parts of Europe. — G ebsi. Ed. 
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the Btraigit outlines of all other parts — proves that, if 
any form in 'worlds of art does not conform to the 
straight lines of the most ancient style, sufficient rea- 
sons can be assigned for the deviation. The old writers 
make use of the term square nose. It is not probable 
that they tmderstood by it a full nose, as Junius ex- 
plains the word, for this gives no idea of its shape, but 
that they applied it to the slightly-indented profile just 
mentioned. We might give another explanation of the 
irord, and understand it to mean a nose with a broad, 
fiat bach, and sharp edges, of the kind which may be 
seen in the Pallas, and the Vestal, as she is called, of 
the Giustiniani paIace^ This form, however, is found 
only in statues, like tlies^ of the most ancient style,— 
indeed, in these two alone. 

6. Having thus noticed the beauty of the profile, 
that is to say, the beautiful form of the whole face, I 
'JviU now examine it in detail, commencing with the 
head. One of the principal points of a beautiful face 
consists in the conformation of the forehead, which 
should, above all things, be low. Our own observation 
in part, and partly the remarks of the ancient writers, 
teach us this; a high forehead was even regarded by 
the ancients as ugly. Yet a high, open forehead is not 
ugly, but ratber the reverse. This, though seemingly 

^ Icaooot think that'WiDclcelmann meant to state in this passage 
that the Giustiniani Pallas, and the Vestal (so called), in this 
palace, are works of the same old style. The Vestal is much more 
nncieat, and denotes a tasto still iwcultivaied. The Pallas, on the 
other hand, is one of the most glorious images of this goddess, and 
may bo regarded ss a genuine work of the high style of Greek art. — 
Gewi. Ed. 
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a contradiction, is very easily explained. The forehead 
should bo low in youth. It generally is low in the 
bloom of life, before the hair wliicli covers it falls off) 
and leaves it bare. Nature herself has endowed the 
age of beauty with this chnractcnstic ; the absence of it, 
therefore, will alwaj-s detract from the beauty of form 
of the face. It would, consequently, be a violation of 
the characteristics of youth, to give to it the high, open 
forehead which belongs to manhood. Wo can easily 
convince ourselves of this by covering with the finger 
tlio front hair of a person who has a low forehead; the 
additional height thus given to it will show the inliar- 
moniousnoss of proportion, if I may so express myself, 
and enable us to understand on nbat principle a high 
forehead is unfavourable to beauty. Even the Circas- 
sian women know this; and, for the purpose of making 
the forehead seem still lower than It really is, they comb 
down the frontal hair, cut short for tlie purpose, so that 
it reaches nearly to the eyebrows. It may ho inferred 
from what Arnobius says, that women who had a high 
forehead placed a band over it, with the design of 
thereby making it seem lower. 

G. When Horace sings the praises of insi^nc7n tenui 
fronte Lycorida, he means to say, " Lycoris, celebrated 
for her low forehead.” He was at least so understood 
by the old commentators, who explain the expression 
ienui fronte in the following manner ; — AnguUa etpai'va 
fronte, quod in pulchritudinh forma commeiidari solet, 

“A narrow and small forehead, which is usually com- 
mended in a beautiful form.” But Erizzo did not 
understand the passage ; for on the words tenui fronte 
he remarks as follows: — Tenuis et roUinda f-ons index 
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csi Ubidinis et moUlitaiis sitapUcilathqm, sine procaci 
petulaxdia dolisquc mereiricts, “ A low, round forehead 
denotes sensuality, fickleness, and simplicity, unaccom- 
panied by ■u'anton forwardness or meretricious arts.” 
Francis Junius, likewise, has not understood the mean- 
ing of the word tenuis in this passage; he explains 
temmn frontem by awaXW xai Zpotra^ts iiircoiTOv from 
Anacreon, “ the soft and dewy forehead,” i-e. of Batbyl- 
lus. In Martial, instead of from tenuis, " low forehead,” 
we hare frons brevis, “short forehead,’*— -a point of 
beauty which he wishes to see in a handsome boy. 

7. The lower the forehead, the shorter is the hair on 
it; and the points of the lowest and shortest hairs 
usually curve forwards over it. "We observe this for- 
ward cuiwe oF the hair on all beautiful imads of Her- 
cules, both in Ins youth and manhood ; and it is, in a 
measure, so characteristic of them, that it not unfro- 
quently enables us to detect a modem head on engraved 
gems. Petronius represents Circe v ith precisely such 
hair; but the beauty of it has not been understood 
either by his transcribers or commentators. For, in tho 
following passage, Prons minima et Qiiee radices capil- 
lorum rctrofe.rerat, “A very low forehead, on which the 
roots of the hair turned back'vard," wc must unques- 
tionably substitute for tlic word radices, “roots,” tlio 
word points,” namely, of the hair, or some word 

of similar meaning, since ape-r signifies the ]>o5nt of a 
thing. How can the roots of the hair curve forsvard ? 
The French translator of Petronius has, in his remarks 
on this passage, suppo«c<l an nrtinciai licad-^lrcss, beneath 
nhich the natural roots of the hair were visible. On 
anything bo more absunl? The meaning of the phrase. 
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froM iniuma, “a tcij' low* forebcad,” Tvliicb Is men- 
tioned by Petronlus in his dcpcription of tho fonn of 
Circe, is not e.xprcssed hyjront peiit^ “small forebead,” 
as the French translator lias rendered it, because tbe 
forehead may be broad and at tho same time low. 

8. A low forehead is so peculiar to tbe ideas Trlnch 
the ancient artists had of a beautiful bead, that it is a 
characteristic by ivlucb an antique can frequently be 
dUtinguisbed from a modem Trork. Many beads iTbicb 
I could not approach sufficiently near to examine, I 
have either reco^ised to be modem, solely by the high 
forehead, or else this conformation firet excited doubts 
as to their ago, which were afterwards verified by fur- 
ther investigation. 

0. To complete the beauty of a youthful bead, the 
frontal hair should grow in a curve down over tbe tem- 
ples, in order to give the face an oval shape. Such a 
forebcad is to bo found in all beautiful women; and 
this form of it Is so peculiar to all ideal and other 
youthful heads of tbe ancients, tliat we do not see on 
any figures, not even those of mature manhood, tbe 
receding, bare comers over the temples, which usually 
enlarge as life advances beyond that age when the fore- 
head is naturally high. Few modern sculptors have 
noticed this peculiarity; and wherever new youthful 
male beads are placed upon autique statues, tbe hair is 
carried obliquely over the forehead, and strikingly dis- 
plays the faulty conception of modem days in regard to 
the natural beauty of its disposition. Some of our ar- 
tists have made portrait-figures of young persons of both 
sexes, with whom I am acquainted, and who have low 
foreheads ; yet they have given so little attention to the 
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beauty of ■^7hicb I now speak, that they have added to 
the height of the foreheads, and made the growth of 
hair commence farther back, with the presumed inten- 
tion of forming an open forehead. Bernini belongs to 
this class; but in this particular, as in many others, he 
has mistaken the reverse of beauty for beauty’s self. 
Baldinucci, bis panegyrist, wishing to adduce a veiy 
striking example of his fine taste, says that, when he 
modelled from life a statue of Louis XIV., then in the 
prime of youth, he smoothed the hair away from bis 
forehead. In this instance, as in many others, the 
babbling Florentine revealed the poverty of his own 
knowledge. 

10. This form of the forehead, and especially the 
short hairs with a forward curve, are manifest on all 
beautiful heads of Hercules, whether in youth or man- 
hood, and arc, with tlio thickness of neck formerly 
noticed, also a symbol of his strength. Those hairs 
Bcom intended to represent those between the horns of 
bulls. They arc, therefore, a cliaracteristic of Hercules, 
and distinguish his image from tho heads of his beloved 
lolo, which, like his own, arc covered by a lion’s skin. 
Tlio hair of this beautifnl woman lies in curls on lier 
forehead, as may bo seen, among other instances, in a 
bead®, cut in high relief, in the royal Famese mu'soum 
at Naples. Tho characteristic in question was ono rc.a- 
Bon, among others, which led me to the true appclla- 

• By theso clJiiractcristics ko distinguish a bcantiful figure of loIo 
with tho ottnbutes of Hercules, which was in tho possession of 
Count rinnun. of Milan. It is «f mitfLIc ; its height is two feet 
two inches and ft half In some places modem restorations arc ob- 
serraWe.— Gtio*. Eo 
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tioii of a beautiful head, in intaglio, which went hj the 
name of lolc, but «-as in fact a Herailes, in the former 
Stosch museum. It is nl<o to he seen in a youthful 
head crowned with* laurel, ent on a camoHan, by Allion, 
a Greek artist, which is in the Grandnlucal gallery at 
Florence. A Hercules, therefore, is also represented 
in this figure, and not an Apollo, as it is assumed to be. 
Another Hercules ctit by Onesas, in the same gallery, 
is like the other, cro'vncd with laurel; but, in the en- 
gravings of it, the forelicad has been restored — as the 
upper jrart of the head is wanting in the gem — by per- 
sons who had never noticed the peculiarity in question. 
Many coins especially of Alexander the Great, bear 
tlio impression of a youthful head covered with a lion’s 
skin; if connoisseurs in coins liad noticed the foregoing 
fact, they would ha> o recognised the image of Hercules 
instead of erroneously supposing it to he the head of 
Alexander, or some other king. 

11. The frontal hair is likewise, an invariable and 
infallible characteristic by which the beads of Alexander 
the Great caa be distinguished. But it resembles in 
its arrangement, the hair of Jupiter — whose son he 
wished to be consideretl — ^being smoothed upwards and 
then falling down again In a curve on each side of the 
face, in se\'eral divisions. Plutarch, in that passage of 
the life of Pompey in which It is said that he wore his 
hair like Alexander, calls this manner of dressing it 
ai’citrro\T]y r^s KOfiijf, “ a pushing back of the hair my 
remarks upon it wrill be found in the second part of this 
History. 

12. For furthfer confirmation of the utility of the 
observation made by me as to the short hairs, curving 
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forwards, ou the forehead of Hercules, I will remark 
that it may be applied, in particulaT, to a youthful head, 
which, together with a shoulder, is engraved on a gem 
in the museum of the king of France. This head pre- 
sents a figure draped with a thin, transparent tissue, 
which is drawn from the shoulder upon the head, and 
even over the garland of laurel that encircles the head ; 
at the same time, it veils the lower part of the face, so 
as to cover the tip of the nose, but still in such a man- 
ner that one can pl.ainly distinguish and recognise the 
features. 

13. A special treatise has been written upon this 
stone, in which it is pretended that the head represents 
Ptolemy — king of Egypt, and father of the famed Cleo- 
patra — who bore the surname of Auletes, or the Flute- 
player, because he loved to play upon the flute ; and 
that the drapery which veils the lower part of his coun- 
tenance — for the writer did not perplex himself about 
the veil over the head and shoulder— is the band 
termed ^op^eia aud tpopffiovy which was tied by flute- 
players over their mouths, aud had in it an aperture 
through which the flute was applied to'tlie lips. There 
might be some plausibility in this explanatory state- 
ment, if we had no definite idea of the band in ques- 
tion; but a triangular altar**, in the Campidoglio, shows 


Tills triangular work lu tlio palace of the Conserratori, at 
Rome The woikdanaWp » admuuUe On one side is a Faun, 
with a band orer his mouth, bloving two flutes. On the second 
Bido 13 also a Faun. On the Qiird is a Bacchante. Tlie oma, 
ment under this bas-relief, consisting of volutes and chirnsnis, and 
Bcmng as feet, seem to bo an imitation of the more ancient Greek 
stylo.— G ebji. Ed 
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US ft Faun, witli this hand over his mouth, hlowln^ two 
flutes. As ftii engraving of this head Is to bo found in 
govcral hooks, it must, of course, have been known to 
tho author of the treatiso to wiiiclt I have alluded. We 
also SCO ft fluto-plajcr*. with his mouth thus bandaged, 
in ft picturo from llcrculaiteum. It is evident from 
both these instances, that the ^opfieia svas a narrow 
hand, which passed over tho mouth and cars, and was 
tied on tho hack part of the head ; so that it has no- 
thing to do with tlio manner in which this figure is 
veiled. 

14. As this head is tho only ono of its kind, it de- 
serves further investigation, as somo conjectures may 
bo made which will conio nearer to its true significa- 
tion. If, with this view, it he compared witli the heads 
of a yoang Hercules, a perfect resemblance between 
them will bo discoTorc<l. Tlio forehead has the usual 
swollen roundnoss and bigacss; tlio front hair is ar- 
ranged in tho m.anncr previously mentioned; and the 
cheeks, as low do^^•n as the under part of the ear, are 
beginning to be covered with hair, ovyKaTiovva ^ Ko/iv 
tS lot/Xu 'jrapa fo ovf, ** the Iiair of Lis head imiting, ' 
near the ear, ^vith the down of his cheek;” 

“ Coi prima jam flune vemant lonogme 
“ Whose cheeks are now patHng forth their vernal down;” 

which, according to an ancient commentary, is a pre- 


* Pitlure d'Ercolano, Tom. IV., T«v. 42. Tho jnonth-band of 
flute-playera is also seen on « joutbfid Sgure in laag drapei^, on « 
painted vase in William Hamilton’s fiwt collection, published hf 
DHancarville (Vol. I.. Plate 124 ).— Gkkh. Eo. 
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cursor of the heard. The ear, moreover, appeare to 
resemble the Paneratiasb ear of Hercules. 

15. But what mejining can I attach to the drapery 
^vhich veils this head, and what relation can it have to 
Hercules ? I imagine that by it the artist intended to 
represent the hero at the time when he was serving 
Omphale, queen of Lydia. This conjecture is suggested 
to me by a head of Paris, in the villa Negj'oui, which is 
veiled in. precisely the same manner, as high up as the 
edge of the lower Up. This vestment, therefore, ap- 
pears to have been in common use among the Phrygians 
and Lydians, which would naturally be the case with 
contiguous nations. Besides, these two people were, 
according to the testimony of Strabo, confounded with 
each other by the tragic poets, more especially as they 
had both been governed at one time by Tantalus. Phi- 
lostratus, moreover, informs us that the customs of the 
Lydians were, in many respects, the reverse of those of 
the Grecians ; that the former were accustomed to con- 
ceal, by a thin drapeiy, parts of the body which the 
latter left uncovered. If these two historical notices 
be tahen into consideration, my supposition ought not 
to appear unfounded. 

IG. As neither the Lydians nor the Phrygians ex- 
isted in the time of Philostrati^ it is impossible that 
he should have founded Iiis remark on personal observa- 
tion of the Lydian dress. In Ills day, the customs of 
tlioso Avho dwelt in Asia Minor had assumed quite a 
difibrent aspect. Ho must, therefore, have derived his 
information relative to the practice, usual among the 
Lydians, of wearing in.ant]es, from some more ancient 
writer, not knoum to us. Euiipidcs, moreover, speaks 
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of ti similar custom nmonj' tlie Plir^-gians, in that scene 
of his tmgetly of I/ecttla in whieli Agamemnon is intro- 
duced, ^ho, seeing the murdered body of Polydorus, 
son of that queen of Troy, lying before her tent, in- 
quires mIio the dead Trojan is; it cannot bo a Greek, 
ho says, for he is wrapped in a mantle: — 

T<>* (•»}/« TM y iwt »fZ 

• OsMrra T^m,* «b rtrXci 

ai^a; VfiTTbTMrrit iyyiXXevri ftn. 

He is not speaking here of the vestment in which the 
dead were clothed, but of a garb peculiar to the Phrj- 
gians, and dilTcring from the dress of the Greeks. But, 
if the reader understands the passage as applicable to 
the Phrygian dress generally, my commeutar)’, may, in 
that case, bo passed by as unnecessary. 

17. I did not make the closing remark of the last 
paragraph from any mistrust of tho conjecture proposed 
by me — that it t^tis a customary practice among the 
Lydians to veil the face; on the contrary, I think that 
my explanation of the gem in question will receive all 
the confirmation it needs from a painting on a vase of 
terra cotta, of which an engraving may be found in the 
large JIainillon CoUectioM. I Avill mention here, that 
this vase was brought from Alexandria, in Egypt, 
whither it had been carried, at some earlier period, 
from the kingdom of Naples. 

18. This picture, undoubtedly, represents Hercules 
at the time when he vfos sold to Omphale, who sits 
here in company with three other female figures. The 
queen is enveloped in a thin, transparent drapery, thrown 
over her other dress, wliich not only completely covers 
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her left hand, but is even drawn upwards, over the lower 
part of the face, upon the nose, precisely in the manner 
exhibited by the head on the gem. If the engraver of 
this head, therefore, had exhibited the whole figure of 
Hercules, he would have draped it precisely in this man- 
ner ; for even the men, in Lydia, wore a mantle which 
descended to the feet, and was called $aaffapa. Gene- 
rally, it was also denominated At/Stor, “Lydian,” with the 
addition of XeTrros, “ thin.” We must, notwithstanding 
Casauhon’s conjecture, give this reading to Athenrous, 
whose meaning is at the same time elucidated by the 
preceding remarks. The right hand of Hercules, who 
advances towards Omphale, rests upon his club; and 
bis left touches her knees — a form of supplication com- 
mon among those who desired to obtain a suit from 
another. Between these two figures hovers a small 
male figure, seemingly a Genius, but it might probably 
be Mercury, by whom Hercules was sold to the Lydian 
queen. If so, it would be the sole instance among the 
ancient monuments in which this god has been figured 
with long wings on his back. Or this winged and per- 
fectly white child may represent the Soul of Iphitus, 
whom Hercules slew, and may signify that he was sold 
into slavery in obedience to the oraclo of Apollo, that 
ho might expiate the murder. Or it may be Cupid, 
who calls off Omphale from her conversation, that she 
may receive, in the youthful hero who presents himself 
before her, her future lover. Tho female figure sitting 
in front of Omphale has her hair cut ofT short behind, 
after tho fashion of men. This is altogether imusual; 
and it must, therefore, have some peculiar meaning. I 
do not know whether to venture a conjecture relative 
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to its signification. But mlglit not ibis figure, pcr- 
clianco, represent n nmiden who had been spayed — the 
Lydians having been the first to effect such a change, 
by artificial means, in the itatnro of woman. ' It is said 
that Andramytes, wlio was tho fourth king of the coun- 
try before Omphalo, invented tho operation, in order 
tliat he might use such female creatures instead of 
eunuchs. By what jiersonal mark was a woman of this 
kind to bo indicated, except by her hair? wliich is 
short, as young men usually wear it, apparently for tho 
purpose of signifying thereby that her nature as a 
woman had undergone a change..' Young eunuchs, .also, 
wore their hair in this manner. The learned painter of 
this vase intimated, therefore, by means of such a per- 
son, more plainly than ho could have done otherwise, 
tho alteration she liad suflered, tho laud in which it was 
eflected, and also tho presence of a queen of the 
Lydians. IIo m.ay, possibly, have had other reasons, 
but it is uimecessary for me to inquire further regarding 
them, .as I may then pass over in silence what occurs 
to me on this occasion relative to tlie Tribades, and the 
excessive wantonucss of the Lydiau women. 

19. The reader may, by this time, begin to think the 
investigation of this remarkable gem a digression. Pro- 
perly, therefore, I ought to resume the thread of my 
subject, and notice the beauty of the remaining features 
of the face. But I cannot refrain from embracing the 
opportunity to mention two beads of a young hero wliich 
perfectly resemble each other. Their configuration is 
beautiful and ideal. The arrangement of the hair on 
the forehead is like that of Hercules ; and both are 
encircled by a diadem. The peculiarity in both is a 
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bole above eacb templej into •which the thumb can be 
easily introduced, and ■which would, therefore, seem to 
have been made for the puiT>ose of attaching horns. In 
one head the holes had been filled up by some modern 
sculptor. From the conformation of the face, and from 
the hair, we cannot infer that the horns were goats’ 
horns, nor the heads those of young Fauns. The pro- 
bability is, that small ox-homs were attached here. 
They were given to the heads of Seleucus I., king of 
Syria ■, but these heads do not resemble the likenesses 
of him. I am consequently of opinion that Hyllus, son 
of Hercules, is represented by tbem. His images, like 
those of Ptolemy Hepbjestion, had a horn on the left 
side of the head ; tho one on the right side has been 
gratuitously added by the sculptor. One of these heads 
is in my possession ; the other, in the museum of the 
Signor Bartolommeo Cavaceppi. 

20. Tho eyes, as a component part of beauty, are 
BtiU more essential than the forehead. In art, they are 
to be considered more in regard to their form than 
their color, because their beauty does not consist in the 
latter, but in tlie former, which is not at all affected, 
whatever tho color of tho iris may be. With respect 
to the form of tho eyes, generally, it is superfluous to 
say that ono beauty in them is aize, just as a great light 
is more beautiful than a small one. But the size of 
tho eye conforms to the eye-bones, or its socket, and is 
manifested by tho odgo and opening of the oyollds, of 
which the upper describes a rounder cur^'o towards tho 
inner comer of a beautiful eyo than tho under. All 
largo eyes however, are not beautiful; projecting eyes 
never are. The upper eyelid of tho lions in Rome, at 
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least of E^ptiaii lions opens in such a manner ns to 
describe a complete semicircle. Tlio eyes of bends in 
profile, on rcliovi, nml especially on tlio most beautiful 
coins, form an angle, tlm opening of wliicb is towards 
tlie nose. Tbe comer of the eye toM'ards the nose is 
deeply sunken, nnd tlio contour of it terminates nt the 
highest point of its ctir\-c — that is to say, the pupil 
itself is in profile. The opening of the eye being 
truncated In tins maiiticr, the head acquires an air of 
majesty, and an open, elevated look. The pupil of the 
eye is, also, denoted on coins by means of a raised point 
oil its centre. 

T Mill not repeat liorc Mhat has already been ob- 
served by others, that the word ^ounrtt, by wluch 
Homer, in particular, clmnictorizes beautiful eyes, does 
not signify ox-<ycd; but merely rcm.'irk that the ^ov, 
in tills as M'oll as in many other M’ords compounded 
with it, is a profi-v, ns the grammarians say, signifying 
enlargement. lienee the scholiast of Homer translates 
/^owTTJr by fie\av6^$a\iiov, “ black-eyed,** and to 

•Kpoa-atrov, “beautiful in fhcc.” The reader can also 
see M'liat tbe learned Martorelli says on this point, in 
bis Antiquities of Naples. 

21. Tlio eyes, in ideal heads, are always more deeply 
seated than they .are commonly found to be in nature, 
and the upper edge of the socket consequently appears 
to be more prominent. Deeply-seated eyes, however, 
are not a characteristic of beauty, and impart a not 
very open exiiression to the countenance. But, as art 
could not, in. this particular, always conform to the 
teachings of nature, it adhered to the lofty style and 
the grandeur of conception by which it is characterized. 
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For, the eyes and eyebroTrs of large figures being 
farther removed from the spectator than those of 
smaller ones, they would be scarcely visible at a dis- 
tance, if the eyeball had been placed as prominently as 
in nature, — ^it being, for the most part, quite smooth in 
sculpture, and not designated as in painting, — and if, 
for the same reason, the upper edge of the socket had 
not been made more prominent. On this point, there- 
fore, art deviated from nature, aud thus brought forth, 
by means of depth, and of elevation in this portion of 
the face, greater light and shadow, and imparted more 
animation and power to the eye, which, otherwise, 
would have been destitute of expression, and, 'as it 
were, lifeless. This would Lave been conceded even 
by Elizabeth, queen of England, who wished her portrait 
to be painted entirely without shadow. Art, in this 
case, rose above nature, and justly, too, and afterwards 
established from this form of the eyes a rule of almost 
universal application, even to small figures. For tho 
eyes of heads on coins of the best days of art lie just 
as deeply as in those of later date, and tho edge of tho 
socket is more prominent; in proof of which let any 
one examine the coins of Alexander the Great, and his 
successors. In works of metal, some things were sig- 
nified, which, in the bloom of art, were omitted in those 
of ma’rblc. Thus, for example, tho light, — as artists 
term it, — or the pupil, was denoted by a raised point 
on the centre of the eye, on coins bearing the heads of 
Gclon and Hiero, even prior to tho days of Phidias. 
But, so far as wo know, a pupil was not given to heads 
in marble until some time during the first century of 
the Ctesars, and there are only a few ^^hicl^ have it. 
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One of them is the head of Marcellas, grandson of 
Augustus, in the Campidoglio. For the reason assigned 
above, and with precisely the same view, eyes appear 
to have been inserted. This was a common practice 
among Egyptian sculptors of the earliest ages. In 
many heads of bronze, the eyes have been hollowed 
out, and substitutes of a different material introduced. 
The head of the Pallas of Phidias was of ivory, but the 
pupil of the eye was a gem. I shall speak particularly 
of such eyes hereafter. 

22. Thus it was well understood and settled what 
constituted beauty of the eye generally* And yet, 
without departing from this form, the eye was so dif- 
ferently shaped in the heads of divinities, and ideal 
heads, that it is of itself a characteristic by which they 
can bo distinguished. In Jupiter, Apollo, and Juno, 
the opening of the eye is large, and roundly arched; it 
has, also, less length than usual, that the cun’e which it 
makes may be more spherical. Pallas, likewise, has 
large eyes ; but the upper Iid falls over them more than 
in the three divinities just mentioned, for the purpose 
of giving her a modest, maiden look. But the eyes of 
Venus^ are smaller; and the elevation of the lower lid 
imparts to them that love-exciting and languisliing look 
which the Greeks termed vypov, “liquid.” The celes- 
tial A'^enus, or A'^enus Urania, is distinguished* from 
Juno by an eye of this kind'; hut as, like Juno, she 
wears a diadem, she has been confounded with the lat- 

r The eyes of the Venus, compared with tho other parts of her 
face, are not really small ; they are merely a little less opened, for 
the purpose of imparting a look of sneetuess Gluu. Ed. 

t Plate lt>, B and C. 
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ter by those who had not noticed her distinctive pecu- 
liarity. On this point many modern artists seek to 
surpass the ancients, and have supposed that, by giving 
to their figures prominent eyeballs, starting from their 
sockets, they expressed the idea intended to be con- 
veyed by Homer in the term ox-eyes or large eyes, as 
before mentioned. The modem head of the figure in 
the villa Medici, erroneously supposed to he Cleopatra\ 
has eyes which resemble those of a person who had 
died by hanging; and a young sculptor, now resident in 
Rome, has given precisely such eyes to a statue of the 
Madonna *, which be* was commissioned to execute, in 
the cliurch of San Carlo, on the Corso. 

23. Nothing, not oven the line of the eyelids, escaped 
the penetration of the ancients, in their observation of 
beauty ; for the word eXwto)3X«^/>o», in Hesiod, seems 
to apply to a particular form of them. This word has 
been explained very vaguely and loosely by the host of 
Greek grammarians since his time, by KaWiffKe'fpapof, 
“ >Tith beautiful eyelids.” But the scholiast of Hesiod, 
on the contrary, seems to penetrate into its inner and 
secret moaning, and thinks th.at it denotes eyes whose 
lids descriho a line the undulation of which has been 
compared to the flexure of the young tendrils of the 
vino This comparison, which in its way explains 

tlio epithet, may be admitted, if wc consider the uaving 
lino described by the edge of beautiful eyelids, and 

** Tbe Cleopatra (so cslleil) has been carried from tho villa lledici 
to Florence. Besides. Visconti (3fiu. Pio-CUment, Tom. II , p 
00) Las shown that similar reenmhent statues represent Ariadne. — 
Gerv. Ed. 

‘ tVincUclmann means the JudtUi of the sculptor Le Brua — F 
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clearly seen in the finest ideal beads, as in the Apollo, 
the heads of Niobe, and especially in the Venus. In 
colossal heads, as the Juno in the villa Lndovisi, this 
waving line is drawn yet more distinctly, and more per- 
ceptibly expressed. The heads of bronze in the Her- 
culaneum museum have marks on the edges of the lids 
which indicate that the eyelashes, fi\e<fiapiSes, irere 
represented by small pins inserted in them. 

24. The beauty of the eye itself is enhanced, and, as 
it were, crowned, by the eyebrow; and the eyebrow 
is beautiful in proportion to the delicacy of the line 
formed by the hairs, which is denoted, on the finest 
heads in sculpture, by the sharp edge of the bon© over 
the eyes. Among the Greeks, such eyebrows trere 
termed ^elroios of the Gi'oces. But, if they were much 
arched, they ■'rero compared to a bent bow, or to snails, 
and in this case were never considered beautiful^ The 
former is the o<f)pvc3v to tvypaft^tov, “graceful line of 
the eyebrows,” which Lucian found so beautiful in the 
lieads of Pmxitoles. Petronins, in describing the cha- 
racteristics of beauty in an eyebrow, uses the following 
words— i5'/(pcr«7ra usgue ad malarum scripturam air- 
rentia, el rursus co7ifijiio luminum pene pennMa, “ Eye- 
brows which reach, at ono extremity, oven to tho 
cheek, and, at the other, almost join tho confines of 
the eye.” I believe that, in this passage, ^vo ‘might 
read strtcUiram instead of scripturam, as the latter 
word CQnvc 3 's no meaning; yet it must be acknow- 
ledged that slrictura cannot bo npidicd hero in the 
sen's© in which it is used by outbors. Put If wo ex- 
k In Tuscanj. persoM wtlii such ejebrows are callc«l ttupori, 

•• tlullarJ*."— O ekm. Cd. 
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tend to it the signification of the verb stringere, from 
which it is derived, Petronius would he understood to 
say, “ even to the boundary of the cheeks for stringere 
means precisely the same as radere, that is, to just touch 
in passing^. 

25. As the hairs which compose the eyebrows are 
not an essential part of them, it is not necessary that 
they should be represented- In portrait-heads, as well 
as ideal heads, they may be omitted both by painters 
and sculptors ; and this has been done by Raphael and 
Annibal Caracci. The eyebrows of the most beautiful 
heads in marble, at least, arc not represented by sepa- 
rate hairs. Eyebrows uhich meet have already been 
mentioned. I have stated my opinion to be unfavor- 
able to them, and have good reason to be astonished 
that Theocritus, the poet of tenderness, could find 
joined eyebrows beautiful, and that other writers bavo 
imitated him in this particular. Among those is Isaac 
Porph}TOgGnetes, who gives such oyebrou's, trCvo^ipvs, to 
Ulysses ; the supposed Phrygian, Dares, also, to show 
the beauty of Drisels, meutions the junction of her eye- 
brows. Bayle, although he had no knowledge of art, 
considered this as rather a strange charm in a beautiful 
woinau like Brisoi«, and thinks th.at such eyebrows 
would not, in our days, bo regarded as an attribute of 

* It is impo«sil1o tliat Z-ttcian can Lave censi Jered the sliarpncss 
of tlio edge of the lone over the ejes a beauty in the works of 
PrL'citeles. l)ccau!ic tliis artist, as Winckelinann himself ol'sorves in 
another place (Book IX , chap. 1 1). renounced tho m.nnner of form- 
ing it. The pa.s-.ago of Ludan might, therefore, bo undcrsfocnl of 
tbo be lutiful sweep or arch which Praxiteles gave to the edge of the 
bone over wluch the eyebrow is placed — a meaning nlno. which 
seems most npphcAble to the words iS Grnw. lip. 
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beauty. But lie, as well as others, may be assured, 
that connoisseurs of beauty, even in ancient times, held 
precisely the same opinion as theirs; among" them I 
will mention Aristrcnetus, who praises the parted eye- 
brows of a beautiful w'oman. The eyebrows of Julia, 
daughter of Titus, in the villa Medici, and of another 
female head, in the palace Giustiniam*, are joined to- 
gether. We are not, however, to suppose that their 
junction, in these instances, was made for the purpose 
of adding to the beauty of the individuals, hut simply 
to produce a faithful likeness. Suetonius mentions 
that the eyebrows of Augustus joined ; they are not so 
represented, however, in a single head of him". Eye- 
brows which meet are, as a Greek epigram remarks, an 
indication of pride and bitterness of spirit. 

26. Nest to the eyes, the mouth is the most beau- 
tiful feature of the face. The beauty of its form, how- 
ever, is knoMm to all, and requires no special notice. 
The lips answer the purpose of displa}ing a more bril- 
liant red than is to be seen elsewhere. The under lip 
should be fuller than the xjpper. As a consequence of 
this formation, there is found beneath it and above the 
chin, a depression, the design of which is to impart 
\ariety to this portion of the face, and give a fuller 
roundness to the chin. In one of the two beautiful 
statues of Pallas, in the villa Alhani, the lower lip'pro- 
jects, but imperceptibly, in order that a greater degree 

» Joined ejetrovrs, snch as Suetonins represents Augustus to 
}iave ImJ. are octuallj to t)e seen in on admirably-executed bead of 
of white mirble. in tbe Pto-Ctem<nt ^hueum (Tom. VI.. 
Plate -10) This is also the sole known likeness of him in ndianccd 
life.— GcBJf. Ed. 
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of seriousness may be expressed in her aspect”. The 
lips of figrires of the most ancient style are usually 
closed ; but, in the later periods of art, they are not 
entirely® closed in all figures of divinities, either of the 
male or female sex; and this is especially the case vrith 
Venus, in order that her countenance may express the 
languishing softness of desire and love. The same re- 
mark holds true of heroic figures. Propertius also 
refers, in his use of the word liiarey to the opening of 
the mouth of a statue of Apollo, In the temple of this 
god on Mount Palatine, at Rome. — 

** Hie equldem Phcebo risus mihi pdchrior ipso 
^larmoreas taclta cormeD hbre Ijra.*'— L. S, 'Eleg. S 1 , v. 5. 
ATore teauUous tliaa the God bis marble form I see ; 

Though Lushed the l/re, the Ups tat bresthiug melodj. 

In portrait-figures, the reverse is usually the case ; 
and heads of the Roman emperors, in particular, have 
the lips invariably closed. The edge of the lips, in 
some few heads of the older style, is denoted merely 
by an incised line; but in others it is elevated** quite 

“ riato 17, B. Front view of ibe month of the Pallas Albam, of 
the size of the original. — G eku. Ed. 

° The parted lips, in images of the gods and berocs executed nt a 
period eilicn art ’ft'us disticguisbcd for the loCunesa and beauty of its 
stjlc.Are, in oar opinion, owing to the same cause to vrinch Winckcl- 
mann, quite correctly, attributes the deeply-seated eyes. By open- 
ing the lips it was proposed to obtain stronger shades, greater eifect. 
ami increased animation. The desired result has certainly been 
produced in a fitting manner. — G ebu Ed. 

p Tlie Borcewlist projecting border of the lips is not. libe deeply- 
Bcated eyes, an ideal enJowment, fumisbed by art, il may be re- 
girded os truly an imitation of natoro — especially m figures wliieh 
belong to ibe severe and higb style, m uliich the forms of each part 
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imperceptibly, and, as it tvere, pinched up, for the pur- 
pose, probably, of indicating more distinctly the line of 
it in figures which stood at a certain distance from the 
spectator. Verj' few of the figures which have been 
represented laughing, as some Satyrs or Fauns are, 
show the teeth. Among the images of divinities, only 
one statue with such a mouth, namely, an Apollo of 
the older style, in the palace Conti, is known to me. 

27. In images whose beauties were of a lofty cast, 
the Greek artists never allowed a dimple to break the 
uniformity of the chin’s surface. Its beauty, indeed, 
consists in the rounded fulness of its arched form, to 
•which the lower lip, when short, imparts additional 
size. In order to give this form to the chin, the ancient 
artists made the lower jaw larger and deeper than na- 
ture usually fashions it, having observed this to bo the 
case in the most beautiful of her conformations. As a 
dimple— by the Greeks termed is an isolated, 

and somewhat accidental, adjunct to the chin, it was 
not regarded by the Greek artists as an attribute of ab- 
stract and pure beauty, though it is so considered by 
modem writers^ Hence, it is not to be found, either 

are rendered wth the utmost possible exactness. Accurate obser- 
vers will nndonbtedlj have often ooticed this shape of the edges of 
the lips as natural in young, well-formed persons. — Gciui. Ed. 

s Franco, D!aL della Bellesza (Part I., p. 27). Also Paolo An- 
tonio Ilolli, in the following lines (Nime, p. 13): — 

" Molle [wzxetta di,ije fl 

Cbe la MU eompucr, « {] tuo^ e S fioco 
Volan' gl' intorao, e cvnio gnaw e renlo.'" — W. 

" IIu tkin, where eeery twaoey mV* erjimv,!. 

A dimple (ofl diASe*. Vr impreued , 

Aboot ti usHre aad •pertiTe jreU are 
ArI tr«'p« ofgnrei fatter w lUrooRd.'’ 
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ia Niobe and her daugtters, or in tbe Albani Pallas, or 
in Ceres on coins of Metapontus, or in Proserpine on 
coins of Syracuse — images of the highest female beauty. 
Of the finest male heads, neither the Apollo nor the Me- 
leager' of the Belvedere has it, nor the Bacchus in the 
■villa Medici, nor indeed any beautiful ideal figure ^vhich 
has come down to us. The head of an Apollo in bronze, 
of the size of life, in the museum of the Roman Col- 
lege, and the Venus* at Florence, alone have it, as a 
peculiar charm, not as anything appertaining to the 
beautiful form of the chin. It was also given to the 
head of the statue of Bathyllus, which stood in the tem- 
ple of Juno at Samos, as Apuleius informs us ; but, not- 
■vvithstanding Varro calls this dimple an impress from 
the finger of Cupid, it docs not disprove tbe correctness 
of my remarks. 

28. A rounded fulness of the clnn, tberefoxe, is an 
attribute of its beauty which iras universally acknow- 
ledged, and introduced in all figures of superior merit. 
Consequently, when, in drawings made from them, the 
lower part of it seems, as it wore, to bo pinched in, it 
may bo inferred with certainty that the contraction pro- 

* Dve AnUno'iis (bo this staiao VUconti (SIui. rio-Cte- 

ment., Vol I., Plato 7) fakes to bo a Mercury — F. 

• In tho Trnltolo Cop. IV , p 5G. Wjnckelmann ailJs, — 

*' Since Iho aboc-naiacJ Venus lias a diiuple. ainco one tnts also to 
bo seen on the statue of Batlijllusat Samos tApul.,Fforji., Cap XV , 
Tom e). I have conjectured that tbe Venus might perhaps be a por- 
tnut.statuo of n beautiful l^omaa srbo had a dimple in her dun. Ar- 
tists were therefore obliged, in regard to this part, todemtefrom 
the true and crcr-prcscnt idea of the hcaulitul." — F. (Comparo 
Koto g. Port I., cb. 2, page 45.) 
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ceeds from the i^orance of the copyist; and when 
such a chin is found in antique ideal heads, it may justly 
be suspected that some modem ignorant hand has been 
attempting to improve upon them. Therefore I doubt 
■whether the beautiful Mercury of bronze, in the Her- 
culaneum museum, had origlnalij such a chin as it now 
has, especially as vre are assured that the head of it was 
found broken into many pieces. Few heads from mo- 
dem sculptors are unexceptionable in the chin. In the 
larger number of them it is too small, too pointed; 
sometimes, it has the appearance of being pinched in 
all around. The figures in the works of Pietro da Cor- 
tonaare alwap distinguisliable by their somewhat small 
chin. — I forgot to notice another imperfection in the 
chin of the Medicean Venus', namely, its flattened tip. 
in the middle of which is a dimple. Such flatness of 
surface is not to be found either in nature or in a single 
antique head. As, however, our sculptors are eontinu* 
ally making copies in raarblo of this statue, tliey imitate 
with the utmost csactuess the unusual flatness of its 
chin, as a beauty, and they cannot be conWnced that a 
broad, flat chin is not hcaatiM. 

29. It w.'is customary trith the anccint artists to ela- 
borate no portion of the bead more diligently than the 
cars. The beauty, and especially the e.vecution, of them 
is tbo surest sign by which to discriminate the antique 

* If iLe oothor had had ihe Vrnns l•efore him when writing tltis 
remarh, it could hardlj hate escaped hi* ohserration. that tlie right 
side of the cliin had l-ccn injured, and repaired with stucco. FrolKi- 
blj the entire chin ims been retonched. and its fuIncM somewhat 
diminished, cspeciall/ at its under part— Gebu. Eo 
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from additions and restorations. If, therefore, in a case 
of doubt as to the antiquity of engraved gems, it should 
be observed that the ear is only, as it "Nvere, set on, and 
not worlced out wth the utmost nicety, the workman- 
ship may unquestionably be pronounced modern'®. In 
portrait-figures, when the countenance is so much in- 
jured as not to be recognised, we can occasionally make 
a correct conjecture as to the person intended, if it is 
one of whom we have any knowledge, merely by the 
form of the ear ; thus, we infer a head of Marcus Aure- 
lius from an ear with an unusually large inner opening. 
In such figures the ancient artists were go particular 
about the ears, that they even copied their deformities 
— as one may sec, among other instances, in a beautiful 
bust belonging to the Jlarquis llondinini, and on a head 
in the villa Altieri. 

80. Besides the infinite variety of forms of the ear 
on heads modelled from life, or on copies of such heads, 
we observe an ear of quite a singular shape, that is 
found not only on ideal figures, but also on some which 
represent particular individuals. Tlio cartilages of it 
seem to be beaten fiat, and swollen ; its inner passage 
is, consequently, made narrower, and tlio whole outer 
car itself is shrunken, and diminished In size*. Having, 
at first, observed this peculiar form of the car on a few 

Tlio retnark on the Icaniy ot llic cars is fully lome ombylioails 
of great excellence, and particularlj by basts, whieli glioul J to exn- 
mined near at hand — as, for instance, by the bust of young Coniniodus 
in tlio Capitdline Tcmscnia, «ni tftber WsM, ol ■wIjicIj iVie Ttroairang 
parts also are not carelessly cxocnted llio ears of many other lieads, 
and especially of gtalues, aro often neglected.— !'• 

* riate", 11 A Pancratlast cor. 
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beads of Hercules, I conjectured that a secret meaning 
was involved in it. The description given of Hector by 
Pbilostratus has, I think, furnished me -with a key to 
its explanation. 

31. This -writer introduces Protesilaus speaking, and 
makes him describe the stature and characteristics of 
the Greek and Trojan heroes in the Trojan war. In 
this narration, he particularly notices the ears of Hec- 
tor, and says that eara xareay^e that IS, “bis ears 

were broken and crushed.” These injuries were re- 
ceived, not in games of the arena, as Pbilostratus 
expressly declares — because such exercises had not, 
at that time, been introduced among the Asiatics— 
hut in contests -with bulls. He also explains bis un- 
derstanding of the term, Kareay^s ara, “ broken ears,” 
by a circumlocution, aft^t TraKaiirrpav avr^ irejrovTjfHVtt 
ra tara, that is, “ears Trhich lia^’e been belabored in 
the palajstraj” such ears he ascribes to Nestor. I do 
not understand, however, in -nliat sense it could be 
said of Hector that he got ears of this description in 
fighting with bulls; and Vigen^e, the French trans- 
lator of Pbilostratus, was no less perplexed by this 
statement than myself. I, therefore, believe that, in 
the last version of this author, of which an edition 
was published at Leipsi<^ the translator has sought 
to evade all difficulty by means of a general expres- 
sion, inasmuch as he has rendered eJra Kareayat hy 
alhUtico crat habilu. 

32. Pbilostratus, in this instance, is probably speak- 
ing in the words of Plato, -who represents Socrates 
as making the following inquiry of Calliclw: — “Tell 
me, have the Athenians been mode better by Pericles, 
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or, OB the contrary, loquacious and corrupt?” Callicles 
answers — “ "Who will say this, except those whose ears 
are crushed?” Tav ra taxa Kareayoxtov oKovets xavra ; 
that is, “ Who will say this, except people who know 
nothing else than horv to contend in the arena ?” This 
was probably intended as a sarcasm upon the Spartans, 
who were less devoted than other Greeks to the arts 
which Pericles had introdneed into Athens, and fostered 
there, and who held in higher esteena athletic exercises 
although Serranus, in his translation of the passage, 
has given to it a meaning entirely different from mine. 
He renders it thus: — ffac audis ah Us, qui fractas 
ohUtsasque isih rumoribtts anres hahent : that is, “ You 
bear these things from persons whose ears are broken 
^and stunned by such tittle*tattle.” My supposition in 
regard to the Spartans rests upon another passage of 
Plato, in the Protagoras, which says, in reference to the 
characteristics that distinguished the Spartans from 
other Greeks, 0» ftev wra re Karaywi^at, ** Who, in- 
deed, have their ears crushed.” But even this expres- 
sion has been wrongly explained by Jleursius, who 
assumes that the Spartans lacerated their own ears, 
narcs sibi concidaiit ; and hence, be understood no bet- 
ter the following words also, lndpras rTepieiKlrrovrai ; he 
supposed the meaning to be, that the Spartans, after 
having mangled their own ears, wound leathern thongs 
around them. But every one will readily understand 
that the reference here is to the cestus worn by boxers, 
which was bound about the hands. The same explana- 
tion of the passage liad already been given by a learned 
scholar before mine was oftercd. 

33. An athlete with such ears is termed in Lucian 

Q 
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wTo/faraftp, “one who has the marks of blows on his 
ears;” and Laertius, when speaking of the philosopher 
Lycon, who was a famous athlete, uses the word aroB- 
XaZlas, which has a similar signification. The latter 
word is explained by Hesychius and Suidas to signify 
TO wra re6\ac[i(vot, “one with crushed ears:” it cannot 
be understood in the sense of mutilated ears, applied to 
it by Daniel Heyne. Salmasius, who quotes this pas- 
sage of Laertius, dwells at length on the word tfivivr]!, 
but passes over without comment the more difficult 
term wjo0\aZlat, 

' 34. In the first place, Hercules has such ears, be- 
cause he won the prize, as Pancratiast, in tho games 
which ho himself instituted at Elis, in honor of Felops, 
son of Tantalns, as well as in those which Acastus, son 
of Pelias, celebrated at Argos. In the next place, 
Pollux is represented with such ears, because he ob- 
tained the victory, as Pancratiast, in the first Pythian 
games at Delphi. In the^'illaAlbaui is a large relievo, 
on wliich is the figure of a young hero with an car 
of this form, to whom I gave, in consequence, the namo 
of Pollux, and, in my ^indent Mo7iume7its, I have 
shown the correctness of the appellation. Such cars 
may also be obsen’cd on tho statue of Pollux on tho 
Campidoglio, and on a small figure of the same hero in 
the Fnmesina, But it is to be remarked that* not all 
the images of Hercules laavo the car thus formed. 
There are seven statues which represent him ns a I’an- 
cratiast, and, consequently, with the characteristic of a 
Pancratiast; one of them, in bronze, is In the Campi- 
doglio ; of the other six, in marble, one is in the Belve- 
ilcrc, another in tho villa Medici, tho third in tho 
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palace Mattel, the fourth in the ^illa Borghese, the 
fifth in the -villa Ludovisi, and the sixth in the garden 
of the -villa Borghese. Of heads of Hercules "with ears 
of this shape, I can point to some in the Campidoglio, 
the palace Barherini, and the villa Albani ; but the 
most beautiful of them all is a Hermes^ belonging 
to Count Fede, -which "was found in Adrian’s villa, at 
Tivoli. If the Pancratiast ears had been observed on 
t-wo beautiful bjonze busts of a youthful Hercules, of 
the size of life, in the Herculaneum museum, they 
alone would have truly denoted the person represented, 
without any assistance from the conformation, and the 
fasHon of the hair, by which, also, tho likeness -might 
have been recognised. But, neither characteristic 
having been noticed, the younger bust was pronounced 
a Jlarcellus, grandson of Augustus, and the elder, a 
Ptolemy Philadelphos. There is a small nude male 
figure of bronze, belonging to the family of the Massimi, 
which, before observing the ears, I had set down as a 
modern work; but their Panemtiast form led me, 
afterwards, to a more correct conclusion. Now, as I 
am convinced that no one, and especially no artist, had 
over noticed this form of tho ear prior to myself, it was 
‘of course conclusive evidence to my mind of tho anti- 
quity of the head of the figure; and, on more careful 
examination, I detected in it a resemblance to the beads 
of Hercules. From tho leathern bottle on tho left 
shoulder, this figure would seem to denote Hercules the 
Tippler. I therefore believe, that the statue of Dio- 
xippus — of whom Pliny makes mention as having been 
r Tills Henaes slaeo passed into liie PioChmtnt musettm. 
— Geru. Eo 

q2 
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victor in the Pancratium, apparently witliont exertion 
or resistance — (lid not have ears of a form similar to 
those of a Pancratiast, and that, in this respect, it dif- 
fered from the statues of other Pancratiasts. 

35. The beautiful statue of Autolycus had such ears ; 
and they were given, as a distinctive mark, to many of 
the finest statues of antiquity, which represented Pau- 
cratiasts, and were executed by Myron, Pythagoras, 
and Leoehares. The right ear of the figure in the villa 
Borghese, erroneously termed a Gladiator h'kewise 
has this form, though it es(»ped observation even at 
the time when the left ear, being mutilated, was to- 
stored. Two ears, thus formed, may be seen on the 
statue of a young hero in the villa Albaci, and on a 
similar statue which formerly stood in the palace Te- 
rospi, but is now in the museum of Henry Jennings, of 
Loudon. By means of such ears, I think that I have 
discovered, in the Hermes of a philosopher, in the villa 
Albani, tbe philosopher Lycon, successor of Stmto, in 
the Peripatetic sect. In Lis youth, he had been a fa- 
mous Pancratiast, and, as far as I can recollect, is the 
only philosopher of whom this is stated. As, accord- 
ing to Laertius, he had crushed cars, and his shape still 
showed the development of an athlete, Trjt; tc iraa-av 
hn^aivav, even aftcfTie had renounced 
all gymnastic exercises, the name which I give *to this 
Hermes is thereby rendered very probable. As, moro 
over, tbe ears arc thus formed on the beautiful youth, 
of bronze, in the Herculaneum museum, which has the 
shape of a Hermes, and is inscribed with the name of 
the artist, Apollonius, son of Archias of Atliens, I in- 

* It is tbe right car which has been restored. — Gaiur Eo. 
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fer it to be the likeness of a young athlete, and not of 
the emperor Augustus in his youth, "whom, besides, it 
does not resemble. I observe, in conclusion, that a 
statue in the Capitoline museum, which is called a Pan- 
cratiast, cannot represent a person of this description, 
because the eats are not shaped in the way which I have 
described. 

36. The ancient sculptors strove to display all their 
skill not less in the hair than in the ears. Hence, 
the former, as well as the latter, is a sign by which to 
distinguish the modern from the antique ; for later ar- 
tists differ so much from the ancients in respect to the 
l^air, partly in its arrangement, and partly in its exe- 
cution, that the difference must be immediately appa- 
rent* even to a novice in knowledge of tho art. Of the 
hair upon the forehead I have already spoken, rcmarlc- 
mg at the time how it and its peculiar arrangement 
distinguish a Jupiter, or a Hercules, from other divi- 
nities. 

• ^'ineielmann is correct in his remark as to tho strilung differ- 
ence in the bandJing of the hair helweeo ancient and modem i\orl{S 
of plastic art. Careful investigators of aotiquitj will also l>e more 
inclined to attach great importanco to the very different modes of 
treatment of Uiis part, as wo can alSnn from cxpencnce, conflrtned 
in many vroys, that, Tn cnticizing diflereoces of style, and in deter- 
mimnglhe ago to winch aay monnmeut of art belongs, the work- 
manslnp of the hair is a character of the utmost significance Tho 
hair can iiexer be represented by the plastic artist ns natural in 
appearance, but only in a conrentional manner ; its arraugemcDt, 
therefore, expresses the prevailing taste, the ideas and views of each 
particular period. h,ntCT noitators pixAiably paid CMm less aUtritiOTi 
to such acrcssones ; so that their peculianties. or rather the pecu- 
liarities ill stjlc of Uieir age, are mamfeated most strikingly in the 
hair.~GEnsi. Ed 
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37. The workmanship of the hair differed according 
to the quality of the stone. Thus, when the stone was 
of a hard kind, the hair was represented as cut short, 
and afterwards finely combed — which I shall again 
mention in its proper place — ^because it is impossible to 
work out loosely flowing and curled hair from stone of 
this sort, since, in addition to its too great hardness, 
it is also brittle. In marble, on the contrary, and cer- 
tainly in male figures executed at a flourishing period 
of art, the hair was made to curl in ringlets— except in 
portrait-figures of persons who had short or straight 
hair, in which case the artist would necessarily imitate 
it. But, though on female heads the hair is smoothed 
upward, and gathered in a knot on the back of the 
head, and consequently is without ringlets, still we can 
see that it follows a serpentine course, and is dirided by 
deep furrows, the object of which is to produce rariety, 
and light and shade. The hair of ail Amazons is c.xe- 
cuted in this manner, and it might sen'C as a model to 
our artists in statues of the ^ladonna. 

38. The hair of all figures which belong to a flourish- 
iug period of art* is curly, abundant, and executed 

•’ The csecolion of lie hair daring the old sljlc of Greek art was 
somewhat stUT, and deficient in rarietj. Even those montimenU 
which approximate to the high stple. that is. to the time of Phidias, 
still retain some tracesof this liarih, wiij manner, though thej show 
a constantlr-iocreasing leaot 5 sod deration, and Uiat nolle Bunpli- 
citj which olwsjs accompanies, and constitutes a part of, the great 
and the nolle. After this epoch in art. the hair has more motion 
and softness ; it appears to hare been arranged now very elegantly 
in ringlets, especially in the iiD9g«>s of Venus. Aj'oIIo, and DiceJius, 
like diy Tcllow or brown hur, which baa a natural curl. Tlus gool 
atyle continued, with ranoos alight mcdifinUJons, from the time of 
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tho utmost imagmable diligence. By modern 
artists, on the, contrary, it is scarcely indicated ; this is 
a fault, especially in female heads. , Hence there is a 
deficiency of light and shade in this part, for they can- 
not be prodaced "where the grooves are superficial. One 
of the reasons why so little labor has been bestowed 
npon the hair by modem artists might seem to be, that 
its appearance comes nearer to the reality when it is 
represented either as smooth, or confined in a mass; 
still, on the other hand, art reqtiires even such hair to 
be disposed in deep curves. The heads of the Amazons, 
on nhich there are no curls, may serve as models in this 
particular. There is, moreover, a certain arrangement 
of the hair, peculiar to the Satyrs or Fauns, as I shall 
show hereafter, which has been adopted almost imiver- 
sally by modem artists for male beads, probably because 
it gives less trouble in the execution. This stylo ap- 
pears to have been introduced principally by Algardi. 

Alexander unUI the Itcmans made tbemsclrea masters of the^Lole 
civilized world But, immediatelj after the first CicBars, an artifi- 
cial curl of the hair was iatxodoced, and eveewted with an csceediog 
industry. In Adrian's time it seems as though it was intended to 
represent the hair dripping with oil Under ^larcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Verus, tlie manner was one of almost endless nicety and labor 
' — each single ban' of the heard and head being rendered in number- 
less little curls. Tlius it went on until shortly after the limo of 
Septimius Severus and CaniCAlIa, when elaborateness of execution 
cxpirctl with art itself nveiything w now more negligently finished, 
and becomes gradually coarser, and more deficient in raent, until 
finally, in the likenesses and other worits executed dunng Constan- 
tvwe.’»«iga,fts'KcU oailvittly heC»«iwvd after vt, wepoccewo,«ialead 
of a charaeieristic reprcscntalion of the hair and hearvl, nothing nsoro 
than holes irregularly l>ore<I, which, when viewed as a whole, resem- 
ble a wasps nest — Gcnn. En. 
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39. The hair of the Fauns or young’ Satyrs is stiff, 

and but little curved at its points. It uus termed by 
the Greeks evOvOpi^, “straight hair,” and by Suetonios 
capiUus leniler w^exiis, “hair slightly bent.” By such 
hair it was, apparently, intended to represent them as 
having a sort of goat*a hair ; for the old Satyrs, or the 
figures of Pan, were made with the feet of a goat. 
Hence, the epithet “ bristly,” has been ap- 

plied to Pan. But if, in the Song of Solomon, the hair 
of the bride is compared to the fleece of a goat, the 
remark is to be understood of Oriental goats, whose 
hair was so long that they were sheared. 

40. It is common both to Apollo and Bacchus and 
to them alone of all the divinities, to Lave the hair 
hanging down upon both shoulders. This fact merits 
particular attention, becanse nautilated figures* may 
thereby be recognised as figures of them. 

41. Children wore long hair until the ago of puberty, 
as we learn from various sources^ and among these Sue- 
tonius, in the passage where lie speaks of the five thou- 
sand Neapolitan children with long hair whom Nero 
assembled at Naples. Youths who had attained this 
age were accustomed to wear the hair cut shorter, espe- 
cially behind — except the inhabitants of Euboea, whom 
for this reason Homer terms oTri$sv xopotovret, ‘Gong- 
baired behind.” 

42. I cannot, on this occasion, refrain from saving 
a few words also in regard to the color of the hair, 
more especially since a misconception in relation to it 

* tncsin* of dil« ol-serrati-ni apun the liair, Vuconlj ftlwi 
Ifil to recognise a Barchas in iholoHoofastatuein Uie rioCIctncnt 

jisiiscutD — Ba 
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has grown out of several passage in the ancient writers. 
Flaxen, ^av6^, hair has always "been considered the 
Most beautiful ; and hair of this color has been attri- 
buted to the most beautiful of the gods, as Apollo and 
Bacchus, not less than to the Heroes'*; even Alexander 
had flaxen hair. I have elsewhere corrected the inter- 
pretation of a passage in Athenscus, so as to make it 
conform to this idea. The passage in question has 
hitherto been understood, even by Francis Junius, to 
mean that Apollo had black hair. But a note of inter- 
rogation, placed at the end of it, entirely reverses its 
Meaning; Oils’ o TroiTjTTfs 'Keyoyv •^viro- 

Kofiav'A'iroK'Kava i “Did not the poet, Simonides, call 
him the golden-haired Apollo I” Hair of this color is 
also called n«\ixpoos, “honey-colored ;” and the.remark 
of Lucretius, fitXlxpoot est, “ Honey-colored is 

black," is a confirmation of what I have asserted above; 
for the poet, when speaking of the false flatteries ad- 
dressed to women, quotes one in illustration, namely, 
that a maiden with black hair is called fifKl^poos — thus 
ascribing to her a beauty which she does not possess. 
Moreover, the interpretation of Simonides hitherto re- 
ceived is a contradiction of the father of poets, who 
docs not even once mention hair of a black color. 

** 'As, for instance, Theseus (Seneca. vers C19); (Edi- 

pus (Euripides, Phanissa). Jason also was described in precisely the 
same manner (Pliilostrat., Jfon. 7; C^ro, Tom II) — Germ. Ed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


BEAUTT OF TBK ETTnEJinTES, BREAST, ACT ABDOJTTX. DRAWISO 

OF THE FIGOBES OP AKHUrS BT CREEK UA5TERS. 

1. The beauty of form of the other parts of the 
figure — the extreme parts, bands, and feet, as trell as 
surfaces — -was determined by the ancient artists, in 
their works, with equal regard to congruity. Plutarch 
appears to show no more knowledge of art on this 
point than on any other. He asserts that the attention 
of the ancient masters was*exclusively directed to tho 
face, and that other 'parts of the figure were not elabo- 
rated with similar assiduity. It is not more difficult in 
morals, where the extreme of virtue borders upon vice, 
to practise any virtue within its just limits, than it is 
in art to execute the extremities by tho formation of 
which the artist displaj’s lits knowledge of the beautiful. 
But time and man’s violence have left few beautiful 
feet, and still fewer ^beautiful hands, remaining. The 
hands of the Venus do’ Medici*, which have been the 
occasion of exposing the ignorance of those who, criti- 
cizing them as antique, pronounced them faulty, are 
modern. In this respect, the Venus resembles tho 

» The right arm of the Venos do* Afcdici, from the ahoulJer, and 
the left from the ell^w, arc modem — CEnu. Ed. 

The hands arc hj Bernini, and are n di^graco to tho statue.— 
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Apollo Belvedere, whose arms below the elbow are also 
modern. 

2. The beauty of a youthful hand consists in a 
moderate degree of plumpness, and a scarcely obser- 
vable depression, resembling a soft shadow, over the 
articulations of the fingers, where, if the hand is plump, 
there is a dimple. The fingera taper gently towards 
their extremities, like finely-shaped columns; and, in 
art, the articulations are not expressed. The fore part 
of the terminating joint is not bent over, nor are the 
nails very long, thougli both are common in the works 
of modem sculptors. Beautiful hands are termed by 
the poets hands of Pallas, and also hands of Polycletus, 
because this artist was the firat to shape them beau- 
tifully. Of beautiful hands, still remaining, on youthful 
male figuresS there is on% on that son of Niobe who 
lies prostrate on the earth, aud another on a Mercury 
embracing Herse, in the garden behind the Famese 
palace. Of beautiful female hands® there are three — 

Heautiful antique hands ore indeed rare, jet not so rare as one 
might Suppose from this passage. The list of TTcll-prcserved liands 
on ancient statues might he considcrahl/ enlarged, if any adranlage 
trere to be derived it Thus, for instance. Loth hands aud 
several fingers of the Capitolme Venus are really antique. The 
right hand, on exquisite little Imnd, of a trell.c'cccuted statue, m 
maible, about half the size of life, of Leda, in the Capitolina 
museum, is perfectly presened. Tlie same may bo said of a 5Iu«o 
in the Pio-Clement museum ; and antique hands in good preserra* 
tion might bo specified from cveiy considerable collection of an- 
tiques. — G ehsi. Et>. 

« Tlie hands and feet of a yoong Cees-tr holding a rarazonjum, in 
the rio-Clcmeiit museum, are ancient, as arc also those of the 
seated cluld with a goose. In the same museum, among the frag- 
ments. may be found the ngbt am, well preserred, and the itond. 
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one on the' Hermaphrodite in the villa Borghese,.and 
two on the figure of Hersc mentioned above: the 
latter furnishes the very rare, indeed the sole, instance 
in M’hicli both, hands have been preserved. I am now 
speaking of statues and figures of the size of life, not of 
relievi. 

3. The most beautiful youthful legs and knees of the 
male sex are indisputably, in my opinion, those of the 
Apollo ’S.avpoKTovo!^ in the villa Borghese, an Apollo with 
a swan at his feet, in the villa Medici, a similar one in 
the palace Farnese, and a Bacchus in the villa Medici. 
The beautiful Thetis in the villa Albani, which I shall , 
hereafter describe, has the most beautiful legs'* of all 
the female figures in Borne. The knees of youthful 
figures ore shaped in truthful imitation of the beauty 
that exists in nature, wher^tliey do not show the car- 
tilages with anatomical distinctness, but are rounded 
’ivith softness and smoothness, and unmarked by mus- 
cular movements; so that the space from the thigh to 

of a PalLu ; so, likewise, Uie feet of tbe most celebrated statues are 
antique. Two female Lands of natural size and exceeding Leau^, 
of Parian marble, were found some years ago. TLey are now in the 
possession of Prince Boi^hesc. In tbe right hand is a butterfly ; in 
the left, a flute. Near the place where these hands were disinterred, 
a small torch was discovered, on which the butterfly had probably 
f,jsted — to signify the wnrmth which love imparts to the soul.— -F. 

i Tbe right leg of tlie elder sou of Loocoon justly holds n place 
among the most beautiful legs of youthful figures ; for the shape of 
it is admirable, incomparably jiure and elegant Of aged male 
jjmirca. the legs of I.aoco<»n himscIC and also those of the IJorgLeso 
Silcnus holding the inf.int Bacchus in liis arms, desene the first 
rank General ojunlon pronounces the of the last-mcntioncJ 
stiluo to !<• unquestionably, llie most beautiful of oH that remain. — 
Gecv. lin- 
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the leg forms a gentle and flo\riug elevation, unbroken 
by depressions or prominences- Whoever has examined 
the impressions of footsteps on the sand, especially that 
of the sea-shore, Avhich is firm, will have remarked that 
the feet of women are more arched in the sole, and 
those of men more hollowed at tlie sides- 

4. That this imperfect notice of the shape of a 
youthful knee may not appear superfluous, let the 
reader turn to the figures of a youthful age, executed 
by more modem artists. Few of them, I ^rill not say 
none, but few of them are to be found which show 

. that the natural beauty of tins part has been ob- 
sor\'ed and imitated. I am now speaking particularly 
of figures of the male sex ; for, rare as beautiful youth- 
ful knees are iu nature, they arc always still more rare 
in art — both in pictures and statues : insomuch that I 
cannot adduce any figure t>y Raphael os a model in 
this particular, and much less by the Caracci and their 
followers. Our painters may derive instruction on this 
point from the beautiful Apollo of Mengs, in the tilla 
Albani. 

5. Like tlie knee, a beautiful foot was more exposed 
to sight among the ancients than with us. The less it 
was compressed, the better vvas its form ; and from the 
special remarks upon the feet by the ancient philoso- 
phers, and from the inferences which they presumed 
might bo d^v^vn from them as to the natural inclina- 
tions, it appears that their shape was tlie subject of 
close observation. Hence, in descriptions of beautiful 
person^, as Polyxcna and Aspasia., oven tlicir beautiful 
feet are mentioned, and history* notices tlio ugly feet 

• Veiy TOsvny have come to U3 eo iLat wlio. 
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of Domitian. The nails are flatter on the feet of an- 
tique than of modern statues. 

6. Having now considered the beautj of the ex- 
tremities, I shall next touch upon that of the surfaces, 
namely, the breast and abdomen. A proudly-arched 
chest was regarded as a universal attribute of beauty 
in male figures. The father of poets' describes Nep- 

erer attempts to d^ignate the most beaati/iil may perchance omit 
others fully as beautiful- Casts of the feet of the Uedicean Venas 
usually serve artists as models of delicate female feet. Among the 
feet of male figures, those of the Apollo Belvedere, the Capitolioe 
Antinous, the Borghese SUenus, the Laocoon, and the Parcese 
Hercules, are particularly esteemed. — G erji. Ed. 

As Wmckelmonn has cot thought proper to enter more fully Into 
the details of beauty in a foot, I will endeavour to supply tbe omiS* 
aiou. A beautiful foot, both of the male and female figure in youth, 
is rounded in its form ; and in the female the toes are delicate, and 
hare dimples over their first joints, which should be very gently 
marked.' Though the foot of the male figure has greater squareness, 
it should net show more distinctly its anatomic^ structure. Tbe 
second toe is the longest of alt. and separated by a distinct interval 
from the great toe. from which it is turned by a slight inclination 
outward. Tlie heel should not pitgect, for this is a distinguishing 
mark of brutes. The sole should bo arched, and the instep conse- 
quently raised; the reverse is observed in animals. The foot of a 
European is half tlje length of tbe leg, measured to the top of the 
kneepan ; its breadth, in a straight lino across the npper joint of the 
Hide toe, is one third of its length. The anterior part of the foot is 
inteoded by Nature to be mudi broader than the heel; but ;hoc- 
makers and fashion have decided that tlus construction is erroneous. 

It astonishes me that any mother, who looks with fondness upon her 
infant's foot in all its natural beauty, with its anterior breadth, and 
the toes smooth, separate, distinct, can ever submit it to tbe painful 
and deforming cotnpre<>sion which Ui« tyranny of cu-stom requires, 
from which, as yet, escape is almost impossible. — Tn. 
t Sea the gripluc description of Agamemnon in Ifomer (Hied, 
lib. -• •* 
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tuTie* 'with such a chest, and Agamemnon as reserahling 
him ; and such a one Anacreon desired to see in the 
image of the youth whom he loved. 

7. The breast or bosom of female figures is never 
exuberant; and Banier is wrongly informed when he 
says, in his description of the figure of Ceres, that she 
is represented with large breasts ; he must have mis- 
taken a modern Ceres for an antique. The form of 
the breasts in the figures of divinities is virginal in the 
extreme, since their beauty, generally, was made to 
courist in the moderateness of their size. A stone, 
found in the island of Naxos, was smoothly polished, 
and placed upon them, for the purpose of repressing an 
undue development. Virgiual breasts aro likened by the 
poets to a cluster ofimripe grapes. Valerius Flaccus, 
in the following passage, alludes to their moderate pro- 
minence in N}'mphs by the word odsctira : — Critiis ad 
o^seura deettrrens cingula mammet, “Hair falling to tho 
zone of the gently-swelling breast.” On some figures 
of Venus, less than the size of life, the breasts aro 
compressed, and resemble hills whose summits run to a 
point; and this form of them appears to have been re- 
garded as the most beautiful. The Ephesian Diana, 
which I exclude from the figures of the divinities, is 
the solo exception to these ob^iorvations. Her breasts 
aro’not only large and full, but aro also many in num- 
. her. In this instance, however, their form is sym- 
bolical; beauty was not tho object sought. uVmong 

» Tlie brcftSl rms consecraled to Keptuno. In tlie images of Lim 
on antique gems, bo «s represonted os fsr down os the lower ex* 
tremitvof tho ebest {^Drtcriyt.dnPttrm grarfr* ilti Cab. tU Stotih), 
wbicb is not so usual with respect to the other gods — tV 
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ideal figures, the Amazons alone have large and fully- 
developed hrea&ts ; even the nipples are visible, because 
they represent, not virgins, bat wbrnen**. 

8. The nipples are not made visible on the breasts 
either of virgins or goddesses, at least in marble; in 
paintings also, in accordance with the form of the 
breasts in the purity and innocence of life, they should 
not be prominent. Nbrv, as the nipples are fully visible 
in the figure of a supposed Venus, of the size of life, 
in au ancient painting in tbe palace Barberini, I con- 
clude from this circumstance that it cannot represent a 
goddess. Some of the greatest modem artists are cen- 
surable in this respect. Among them is the celebrated 
Domeniebino, who, in a fresco painted on the ceiling 
of a room in tbe Costaguti mansion at Rome, has re- 
presented Truth, stmggliog to escape from Time, with 
nipples which could not bo larger, more prominent, or 
pointed, in a woman who bad suckled many elnldren. 
No painter has depictured the virginal form of the 


^ The author, in this passage, seems to intimate esactlj tlie 
rcTcrse of what is stated in the fiist chapter, second, paragrapJi, of 
this book. To us the truth appears to lie between the two state- 
ments. In the Amazons the ancients wished to represent lieroincs, 
vigorous women, able to endure the toils of war, and who neither 
courted nor shunned the joj-s of lore. Such a character requires 
pcrfcctlj-dereloped forms, without regard to aught else. Accord- 
ingly. the bj^t images of Amazons do not appear as scarcely-budding , 
maidens, with breasts whicli arc just beginning to swell, but exhibit 
the fullr-matured capacities of yoath. On tliis account, their bn'asts 
are neidifir exuberant, as in women who have borne mAy children, 
ilat, and, as it were, unripe, as lo figores of Pallas, Diana, and 
designed as images of a maidenly character tlwt slinns tJio 

endearments of lo^c— Geeu. r.D, 
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breasts better than Andrea del Sarto ; and among other 
instances is a half figure c^o^vned Avith flowers, and 
also bolding some in her hand : it is in the museum of 
the sculptor Bartolommeo Cavaceppi. 

0. I cannot comprehend how the great artist of the 
Antinoiis, m-ongly so termed, in the Belvedere, hap- 
pened to make a small incised circle about the right 
nipple, \\bicli consequently appears as if inlaid, and as 
large as the part inclosed within the circle. It Avas pro- 
bably (lone for the purpose of denoting the extent of 
the glandular portion of the nipple. This singularity is 
to bo found in no other Greek figure ; moreover, no one 
can possibly consider it a beauty. 

10. The abdomen is, in male figures, precisely as it 
^^onld app(jar in a man after a SAA’eet sleep, or an easy, 
bealthful digestion — that is, Avitbout prominence, and 
of that kind Avhicb physiologists consider os an indica- 
tion of a long life. The iiav'cl is quite deep, especially 
m female figures, hi uhicli it somctuncs has the form 
•of a bow, and sometimes that of a small half circle, 
Avhich is turned partly upAA-ard and partly doAATiArard. 
There arc fcAv figures in AA-hicli tho execution of this 
part is njor<rbeautiful than on tho Venus do’ Medici, in 
Avhom it is unusually deep and lai^. 

11. Even tho priA*ato parts have their appropriate 
beauty. The left testicle is always tho larger, as it is 
in nature; so, likoAA’ise, it has been observed that tho 
sight of tho left eye is keener than tliat of the right. 
In a few figures of Apollo and Bacchus, tho genitals 
seem to bo cut out, so ns to IcaA'o an excavation in 
their place, tmd with a care which removes all Idea of 
Avaiiton mutilation. In tho case of Bacchus, the re- 
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moval of these parts may have a secret meaning, inas- 
much as be was occasionally confounded with AtjY, and 
emasculated like him. Since, on the other hand, 
in the homage paid to Bacchus, Apollo also was wor- 
shipped, the mutilation of the same part in figures of 
him- had precisely the same signification- I leare it 
to the reader, and to the seeker after Beauty, to turn 
over coins, and study particularly those parts which 
the painter was unable to represent to the satisfaction 
of Anacreon, in the picture of his favorite. 

12. All the beauties here described, in the figures of 

the ancients, are embraced in the immortal works of 
Antonio Raphael Jdengs, first painter to the courts of 
Spain and Poland, the greatest artist of his oto, and 
probably of the coming age also. He arose, as it were, 
like a phoenis new bom, out of the ashes of the first 
Raphael, to teach the, world what beauty is contained 
in art, and to reach tho highest point of excellence in 
it to which the genius of man has ever risen. Though 
Germany might well be proud of the man who enlight- 
ened the wise in our fathers’ days, and scattered among 
nil nations the seeds of universal science', sho still 
lacked the glory of pointlog to one of her citizens as a 
restorer of art, and of seeing him acknowledged and 
admired, even in Rome, the home of the arts, as the 
German Raphael. . 

13. To this inqui^ into Beauty I add a few remarks, 
which may bo serviceablo to young beginners, and to 
travellers, in their observation of Greek figures. Tho 
first is— Seek not to detect deficiencies and impcrfec- 


' Lciboitz. 
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tioiis in works of art, until you have previously learnt 
to recognise and discover beauties. This admonition is 
the fruit of experience, of noticing daily that the beau- 
tiful has remained unknown to most observers — who 
can see the shape, but must learn the higher qualities 
*of it from others — because they wish to act the critic, 
before they have begun to be scholars. It is with them 
as with schoolboys, all of whom have wit enough to find 
out their instructor’s weak point. Vanity will not allow 
them to pass by, satisfied with a moderate gaze; their 
self-complacency wants to be flattered ; hence, they en- 
deavor to pronounce a judgment. But, as it is easier 
to assume a negative than an affirmative position, so 
imperfections aro much more easily observed and found 
than perfections, and it requires less eilort and trouble 
to criticize others thau to improve one’s self. It is the 
common practice, on approacbjog a beautiful statue, 
to praise its beauty in general terms. This is easy 
enough. But when the eye has wandered over its parts 
with an unsteady, rambling look, discovering neither 
their excellence nor the grounds of it, then it fixes upon 
faults. Of the Apollo it is observed, that the knee 
bends inwardly — though this is a fault rather of the 
way in which a fracture was mended, than of the artist ; 
of the presumed Antinous of the Belvedere, that the 
legs how outwardly; of the Hercules Famese, that the 
head, of which mention lias been made, is rather small. 
Hcrcirith, those who to be thought more knowing 
than others, relate that it was found in a well, a mile 
distant, and the legs ten miles distant, from the body 
—a fable which is accredited in more than one work ; 
hence, then, it happens, that the modem restorations 
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alone are the subject of obsen'ation. Of the same cha- 
racter are the remarks made bj the blind guides of 
travellers at Rome, and by the writers of travels in 
Italy. Some few, on the other hand, err through un- 
seasonable caution. They wish, when yiewing the works 
of the ancients, to set aside all opinions previously eon* 
ccived in their favor. They appear to have determined 
to admire nothing, because they believe admiration to 
be an expression of ignorance ; and yet Plato says, that 
admiration is the sentiment of a philosophic mind, and 
the avenue which leads to philosophy. Bat they ought 
to approach the works of Greek art favorably prepos- 
sessed, rather than otherwise ; for, being fully assured 
of finding much that is beautiful, tboy will seek for it, 
and a portion of It will be made visible to them. Let 
them renew the search until it is found, for it is there. 

14. My second caution is — Be not governed in your 
opinion by the judgment of the profession, which 
generally prefers what is difficult to what is beautiful. 
This piece of advice Is not less useful than the fore- 
going, because inferior artists, who value not tho know- 
ledge, but only the workmanship, displayed, commonly 
decide in this way. This error in judgment has had .a 
verj’ unfiiTorahle effect upon art itself; .and hence it 
is that, in modem times, tho beautiful has l)een, as it 
were, banished from it. For by such pedantic, stupid 
artists — partly because they wore incapable of feeling 
the beautiful, and partly because incapable of repre- 
senting it — have been introduced the mimorous and 
ex.iggerated foreshortenings in paintings on plain and 
vaulted ceilings. This style of jiainting has become so . 
peculiar to tlie«e places, that, if, in a picture executed 
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on either, all the figures do not appear as if viewed 
from beneath, it is thought to indicate a want of shill 
in the artist. In conformity to this corrupted taste, 
the two oval paintings on the coiling of the gallery 
in the villa Albaui are preferred to the principal and 
more central piece, — all three by the same great artist'', 
— as he himself foresaw whilst engaged upon the work; 
and yet, in the foreshortenings, and the anangement of 
the drapery after the manner of the modern and the 
ecclesiastical style, he was willing to cater to the taste 
of minds of a coarser grade. An amateur vVill decide 
precisely in the same nuy, If he wish to avoid the im- 
putation of singularity, and escape contradiction. The 
artist who seeks the approbation of the multitude 
chooses this style, probably because be believes tliat 
there is more skill shown in drilling a net in stone' 
than in producing a figure of correct design. 

15. In the third place, tho observer should discrimi- 
nate, as tho ancient artists apparently did, between 
what is essential and what is only accessory in tho 
drawing — partly that he may avoid tho expression of an 
incorrect judgment, in censuring what is not <leser^i^g 
of examination, and partly that his attention may bo 
exclusively directed to the true purpose of the design. 


^ Antonio Rophael ilcngs 

' Wintcimann. in this passage. aadoulCcdly refers to a statuo 
criTclopcd in a net, in the rhurch of Santa Maria delia Picto, al 
Knpl« Tho Buhjcct is Mco amleecwctl; a man is represented 
Btniggling in a net. and striving to escape from it. Tbo work is a 
very remarkatle one for the patient industry which >t proses, as the 
net la almost enutely delache«l. touehsng the figure lUelf only la a 
few points. It wras executed Goccirolo —To. 
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The slight regard paid by the ancient artists to objects 
■which were seemingly not within their . province, is 
shown, for instance, by the painted vases, on which the 
chair of a seated figure is indicated simply by a bar 
placed horizontally. But, though the artist did not^ 
trouble himself as to the way in which a figure should 
be represented sitting, still, in the figure itself, ho dis- 
plays all the skill of an accomplished master. In making 
this remark, I do not wish to excuse what is actually 
ordinary, or had, in the works of the ancients. But if, 
in any one work, the principal figure is admirably beau- 
tiful, and the adjunct, or assigned emblem or attribute, 
is far inferior to it, then I believe we may conclude 
from this circumstance that the part which is deficient 
in form and workmanship was regarded as on aceessoiy 
orParergon, as it ■was also termed by artists. For those 
accessories arc not to be viewed in the same light as 
the episodes of a, 'poem, or the speeches in history, jn 
which the poet and historian have displayed their ut- 
most skill. 

1C. It is, therefore, reqaislte to judge mildly, in cri- 
ticizing the swan at the feet of the above-mentioned 
beautiful Apollo in the villa Medici, since it resembles 
a goose more than a swan. I will not, however, from 
this instance, establish a rule in regard to all acces- 
sories, because in so doing I should at the same time 
contradict the express statements of ancient writers, 
and the evidence of facts. For the loops of tLo smallest 
cords arc indicated on the apron of many figures clothed 
in armour; indeed, there are feet, on which the stitch- 
ing between the upper and under soles of the sandal 
is executed so as to resemble the finest pearls. Wo 
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know, moreover, in respect to statues which once ex- 
isted, that the least details about the Jupiter of Phidias 
were finished with the utmost nicety ; also how much 
industry' Protogenes lavished upon the partridge in his 
picture of lalysus — to say nothing of numerous other 
works. 

17. In the fourth place, if they who have had no 
opportunity of viewing antique works should see, in 
drawings and engravings of them, parts of the figures 
manifestly ill-shaped, let them not find fault with the 
ancient artists •, they may be assured that such deform- 

‘ ities are to be attributed either to the engraver, or to 
the sculptor who repaired them. Occasionally, both are 
in fault. In making this remark, I have in mind the en- 
gravings of the statues in the Giustiniani gallery, all of 
which were repaired by the most unskilful workmen, 
aud those parts which were really antique copied by 
artists who had no relish for antiquity. Taught by 
experience like this, I am governed accordingly in my 
judgment of the bad legs of a beautiful statue of 
Bacchus leaning upon a young Satyr, which stands in 
the library of San Marco, at Venice. Although I have 
not yet seen it, 1 am convinced that the faulty portion 
of it is a modern addition. 

18. In this section on the essential of Greek art- 
all that relates to the drawing of the human figure 
being concluded — I have a few remarks on the repre- 
sentation of animals to add to tUo'se which I have 
already made in the second chapter of this hook. It 
was not less an object with the ancient Greek artists 
than with the philosopher^ to investigate and umlcr- 
stand the nature of licasts. Several of the former 
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sought to distinguish tliemselrcs by their figures of 
animals: Calamis, for instance, by his horses; Nicias” 
by bis dogs. The Cow of Jlyron is, indeed, more 
famed than any of Ids other trorks, and has been cele- 
brated in song by many poets, ^rhose inscriptions still 
remain; a dog, by this same artist, vas also famons^ 
as •well as a calf by Menajchmus. We find that the 
ancient artists executed animals after life; and when 
Pasiteles made a figure of a lion, he had the liWng 
animal before his eyes. 

19. Figures of lions and horses of uncommon beauty 
hare been preser>*cd ; some are detached, and some in 
relievo; others are on coins and engraved gems. The 
sitting lion, of white marble, l.irger than life, which 
once stood on the Piraeus, at Athens, and is now in 
front of the gate of the arsenal at I'eniec, is justly 
reckoned among the superior works of art. The stand- 
ing lion in the palace Barberini, likewise larger than 
life, and which was taken from a tomb, exhibits this 
king of beasts in all Ills formidable maj’esty. How 
beautiful are the drawing and impression of the lions 
on coins of the city of Vclia! It is asserted, however, 
even by those who have seen and e.\'aniincd more than 

" (Plinj, lib. 35, cap. 11, S ^0.) Tlio dogs of Ljsippus aro 
praised Plinj (lib 34, cap. 8, § JO); also one painted bj l^rot> 
genes (Iib. 35, cap. 10, § 30); but Plinv prized aboTO them all s 
bronze dog, represented licking bis nvuod, Trbicb formerl/ stood in 
tbe temple of Jnno on tiio C.spitolioe hill It wm destroyed when 
ibo Capitol was Imnil, during tJio |>opaIir commotions occasioned by 
Tb« dftj , Ui,«, 

guards were apjiointcd lyapoblic decree to wateJi it, and fbeir Jiics 
were ansHcniMe for jU safely (Pliny, lib. 31, cap. 7. 1 17 )— . 
Gciul. I’d 
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one specimen of tbe liring lion, that there is a certain 
ideal character in the ancient figures of this animal, in 
which they differ from the liring reality. 

20. In the representation of horses, the ancient 
artists are not, perhaps, surpassed hy the modems, as 
*Du Bos maintains, on the assumption that the Greek 
and Italian horses are not so handsome as the English. 
It is not to he denied, that a better stock has been 
produced by crossing the mares of England and Naples 
with the Spanish stallion, and that the breed of the 
animaldn these countries lias been very much improved 
by tins tneans. This is also true of other countries. 
-In some, however, a contrary result has happened. The 
German horses, which Cresar found very had, are now 
very good; and those of France, which were prized in 
his time, are at present tbo worst in all Europe. The 
ancients were unacquainted with the beautiful breed of 
Danish horses; the English, also, were unknown to 
them. -But they had those of Cappadocia and Epirus, 
the noblest of all races, tbo Persian, Acha?an, Thessa- 
lian, Sicilian, Etruscan, and Celtic or Spanish. Hippias, 
in Plato, says, The finest breeds of horses belong to 
us.” Tho writer above inentioned also evinces a very 
superficial judgment, when ho seeks to maintain the 
foregoing assertion by adducing certain defects in the 
hors6 of ilarcus Aurelius. Non* this statue has natu- 
rally sufiered, having been thrown down and buried in 
rubbish. As regards the horses on Monto Cavallo, I 
must plainly contradict him; the portions which are 
antique arc not faulty. 

21. But, even if Grecian art had left us no other 
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specimens of liorses than those just mentioned, Tre 
might presume — since a thousand statues on and ■nitb 
horses ^ere made anciently where one is made in mo- 
dern days — that the ancient artists knew the points of 
a fine horse as well ^ the ancient writers and poets did,^ 
and that Calamis had as much discernment of the good 
qualities and beauties of the animal as Horace and Virgil, 
who describe them. It seems to me, that the two horses 
on Monte Cavallo, at Rome, and the four of bronze, 
over the porch of St. Mark’s church, at '\'^enice, may be 
considered beautiful of the kind ; and there cannot 
exist in nature a head more "finely shaped, or more 
spirited, than tLat of the horse of Marcus Aurelius. 
The four horses of bronze, attached to the car which 
stood on the theatre at Herculaneum, were beautiful, 
but of a light breed, like the Barbary burses. One en- 
tire horse has been composed from the fragments of the 
four, and is to be seen In the court-yard of tho royal 
museum at PorticL Two other bronze horses, of a 
small size, also in this moscum, may bo mentioned 
among its gr^test rarities. The first one, with its 
rider, was found in Ilerculaneom, Sfar, 17C1 ; all four 
of its legs, IioweTcr, were wanting, as were also the legs 
and right arm of the rider. It stands on its original 
base, which is inlaid %vith silver. The horse is two 
Ne.apolitan palms in length (20^ in. Eng.); ho is repre- 
sented on a gallop, .md is supported by a ship’s rudder. 

The eyes, a rosette on the frontal, and a Iic.ad of Jlcduan 
on tlje brcastbaiid, arc of silver. The reins themselves 
are of copper. The figure on tho horse, which recom- 
blcs Alc-xaiider the Grc*at, also has c\os of silver, aii<! 
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its cloak is fastened together, over the right shoulder, 
bj a silver hook. The left hand holds the sheath” 
of a sword; the sword, therefore, must have been in 
the right hand®, which is wanting. The conformation 
^resgmbles that of Alexander in every respect, and a 
diadem encircles the head. It is one Roman palm and 
ten inches (16^ in. Eng.) high, from the pedestal. The 
second horse was likewise mutilated, and without a 
rider. Both these horses are of the most beautiful 
shape, and executed in the best roanuer. Since then, a 
horse of similar size, together with an equestrian Ama- 
zon, has hceu discovered in Herculaneum. The breast 
• of the horse, which is in tho act of springing, rested 
upon a Hermes. Tlio horses on some Syracusan and 
other coins are beautifully drawn; and tho artist who 
placed the first three letters, MI©, of liis name under a 
horse’s head on a carnoHan of the Stosch museum uas 
confident of his own knowledge, and the approbation of 

connoisseurs. 

22. I will take this occasion to repeat a remark 
■which I have made elsewhere — that the^ ancient artists 
were not more agreed as to the action of Uorscs, that is 
to say, ns to tlio manner and succession in uliicli the 
legs are lifted, than certain modern writers arc, wlio 
have touched upon this point. Some maintain tLat tho 
two 'legs of tho same side arc at tho same time. 

Tliis is the gait of tho four antique horses at Venice, of 
the horses of Castor and Pollux, on tlio Campidoglio, 

“ The left hand lieiaj tho rein. The swonl-shcnth is eiispondoil 
lioncaih tho loft ftnn by a l-rll jvtssing over tho right shtnilJer.-— 
Ovum Cd. 

" Winch IS the case iiow.—l* 
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and of those of Nonius Balbtis and his son, at Portici. 
Others are positive that their movement is diagonal, or 
crosswise — that is to saj» that they lift the left hind- 
foot after the right fore-foot; and this assertion they 
ground on observation, and the laws of mechanics. ^In^ 
this V ay are disposed the feet of the horse of Marcus 
Aurelius, of the four horses attached to the chariot of 
this emperor in a relievo, and of those which are on the 
arch of Titus. 

23. Besides these, there are in Rome several other 
animals, executed by Grech artists, in marble and on 
hard stone. In the villa Negroni is a beautiful tiger'', 
in basalt, on which is mounted one of the loveliest chil- 
dren, in marble. A laige and beautiful sitting dog’, of 
marble, was carried a few years ago to England. It 

I* It IS of bkcldsli curble {Ugio morato), aod pull/ restored. 
Two of gmuite, of not quite full sire, are in ibe Pio-Clement mu* 
geum.— F. 

i Dallami/ (Vol. II., p. 134) sajs, lliat the sitting dog Tvhicli is 
mentioned as haiing been earned to Fngland, nos sold, a few years 
previously, by Jlr. Jennings to Mr. Duncombe, of TorKshirc, for 
£1000 sterling Two similar ones arc in the rio-Clement mu- 
seum ; one in the palace Chigi ; and two in the galleiy at Florence. 

All of them are well executed Tbo one whicli went to Fngland 
rnay, honcTcr. have been the best. It was repaired by Cavoceppi, 
who introduced nn engraving of it into hisllaccoiln d'Antfe^eS/attie, 
but who, unaptly enough. liolJs it up as a work of Phidias. An ad- 
niinible group of two greyhounds — called by the ancients Spartan 
Iiounds (Aristcnct. I'j’ist., lib. 1, epht 18) — playing with c.ach 
other, is to be found in the Pto-Clement museum. A repetition of 
}l is in the museum of Lord Towuler, of Lomlon. Itoth these 
groups, together witli several other figures of dogs, «ero found on a 
hill, now c-slled Dog hill, in the viriniiy of the ancient city of Lanu- 
rium— GeRM. En 
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Tras probably executed by Leucon, who was celebrated 
for his dogs. The head of the well-known goat' in the 
palace Giustiniani, which is the most important part of 
the animal, is modern*. 

24. I am well a^vare that, in this treatise on the 
Mra’ving of the nude figure by Greek artists, the subject 
is not exhausted. But I believe that I have discovered 
the right end of the clew, which others can seize, and 

* Not only the head, but all tiie ejtlrenuties of the celebrated 
Giustiniani goat 'are by a modem hand. In size, it is larger than 
life; and the antique 'noth is admirable, and of a truly grand 
character. 

A. sitting vuld-boar, in marble, above the natural eize, is in the 
Florentine gallery. It is one of the principal pieces among the 
figures of animals novr remaining It could not hare been nnLnovm 
to Winckelmann, howcret he may hare accidentally omitted to no 
ttce it. A parrecful and noble style is manifest in all the forms of 
this adcurable beast. The expression is in a high degree natural 
and Urely. The handling is bold, careful, and irorthy of a great 
master ; and the stiff, harsh cbaiacter of the bristles cannot be ini' 
proved. In Gori's lluseum Florentinum (Vol III., Plate C!)) there 
is a tolerable engraving of it. In the villa Borghese is an antique 
repetition of it, somewhat less in size, of gray marble ; it is well exe- 
cuted. — Gnoc. Ed 

* In the rich collection of animals in the Pio-Clement museum 
there is a very beautiful goat, Amaltbam, to the beard of which the 
hand of a child arill remains attached. Also a fallow<back of natu- 
nd'^ize and color, of Onentnl alabaster ; a sow, of white marble, 
with twelve pigs under her; an eaglo and a stork, of superior execu- 
rion ; the head of a rhinoceros, less than the natural size ; a croco- 
dile, of louchalonc, about four palms long. There is, besides, in the 
Coyitoliue Sfiiseum (Vol. III., p. 102) a crocodile of natural size, of 
Parian marble. It is, however, to be remarked, that antique figures 
of animals are, upon the whole, rare Consequently, a large num 
ber of counterfeits of all kinds have been prepared and sold by 
rogues, in modem times, as genuine works — F. 
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Kifcly follow. Mo place can compare with Rome, in the 
abunilaucc of Its facilities for veriMn^ and applying the 
obseirations which I have ofiered. But it is impc«- 
sible for any one to form a correct opinion in regard to“ 
them, or to obtain all the benefit which they arc capa- 
ble of yielding, in a haHy visit. For the impression? 
first received may not seem to conform to the author’s ■ 
ideas; yet, by oft-ropeated observation, they wj/l ap- 
proximate more and more nearly to them, and confirm 
the‘e.vpcricncc of many years, and tha •mature reflec- 
tions embodied in this tre.atise. 


C. nood&Uuiit Soo, |•rtI>un, A<K^ Colui. SkiniM 





